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EGYPT. 


iv the shorter and apparently more official statement of 
the reply of the Kuepive and Nusar Pasa to the 
demand of Germany and Russia for representation on the 
Egyptian Caisse is correct, there are grounds for hoping 
that the English Government has in one department, at any 
rate, of its Egyptian policy seen its game and determined to 
play it. Itis perhaps unnecessary to repeat what has been 
already said as to the course of conduct which was appa- 
rently opened by the suspension of the Sinking Fund, and 
which has received a strictly qualified and conditioned > 

roval here. The conditions of that — have already 
sas repeatedly explained, and it should be possible to uphold 
it without offending any one. If the answer attributed 
to the Egyptian Government is the true answer, and if 
(which must be taken as proved until disproved) it is an 
answer prompted by the English Government, it shows an 


attitude towards the European Concert which, if boldly | parti 


maintained, can probably be carried out successfully, though 
the least wavering in it is sure to be fatal. The petitioning 
Powers are said to have been informed that they may seat 
their delegates with the approval of all the Powers con- 
cerned. As it must be presumed that the English Govern- 
ment is not likely to give that approval, cadit questio. In 
the same way the enforcing of the judgment of the Tribunals 
in the Sinking Fund case would require the assent of all the 
Powers, and, England not assenting, cadit questio again. It 
is surely obvious that the European Concert is either a 
European Concert or it is not. If it is not, it ceases to have 
any validity (because it ceases to have any existence) but 
such as its individual members may choose to give it by 
independently resorting to voies de fait. All this we 
should have supposed to be clear enough. The stating 
of it does not imply approval of the suspension of the 
Sinking Fund per se ; it does not imply belief in the courage 
or capacity of the Government to carry out what is certainly 
somewhat of a daring game ; it is so far from excluding that 
it expressly includes condemnation of the Government, and 
of all its measures, from the ones downwards, if the 
game is not played out. It simply amounts to the opinion 
that such a game is possible, considering the rules of play 
and the cards on the board, and we may agree to differ quite 
amicably with any one who is of a different opinion, but who 
eoncurs in wishing for the same + ae retention of the 
ition of England as paramount in t. 
is, obvious that, if the has really 
decided to play this game, the present move, though a right 
one, will have to be supplemented by many others. The 
German and Russian envoys, despite the inadequacy of their 
docus standi (for Russian interests at any rate are notoriously 
concerned to an infinitesimal extent), are not likely to be finally 
baffled by the Kuepive’s or Nusar’s reply, and that reply 
will have to be sustained by England very firmly, and, at 
the same time, without any appearance of discourtesy. It 
is, of course, preposterous enough that, at the very moment 
when proposals entirely changing the status of the Caisse in 
fact, if not in form, are before these very Powers, they should 
claim a place to which no existing agreement entitles them 
on the existing Board. It may, if any one likes, be called 
the height of discourtesy to England. Unfortunately, 
England has been used to discourtesy of late, and an insult 


. or two more or less in the telegraphic columns of his morn- 


ing newspaper does not seem to disturb the average Briton 
in the belief that Mr. Giapstove is greater than CuaTuam, 


wiser than Bacon, and more uniformly successful in his 
undertakings than Martporovcn. One point of vantage, 
however, we still have in Egypt, and it is this point which 
makes it impossible that anything but sheer cowardice 
or madness on the part of the nation and its leaders can 
lose the game. Consuls may protocol, and Consuls may 
pay visits; but nothing except force will, if the English 
Government keeps its head and its heart, get land out 
of a country which is occupied by thousands of English 
soldiers. When a joint expedition is sent to drive General 
SrepHEyson and General WotseLtey from Egypt, or when 
Germany undertakes to do this and so to save her good 
friend across the border the trouble of adding a new 
Egyptian war to the little matters of Tonquin and Madagascar, 
the course which in this particular and limited respect the 
English Government has pursued will be proved to have 
been wrong, and not before. 
But while a fair legal case can be made out for this 
icular branch of English policy towards Bevot, and while 
the fact of her occupation—it being understood that the Con- 
tinental Powers are not yet bent on a crusade against this 
country—gives the certainty of ultimate success in Egypt 
unless all the chances are thrown away, it cannot be denied 
that the moral case of the Powers against Mr. Giapstone’s 
Government is very strong. Everywhere else its delay, its 
irresolution, its indifference to English interests, have been 
exercised at the expense of those interests alone. England 
only has suffered by the incredible laxity and blindness 
which have abandoned the command of the land route to 
India, have literally flung a great tract of Africa into the 
hands of Germany, have suffered the greater part of tho 
unoccupied Pacific Islands to be lost to the multitudes of 
Englishmen who wish to swarm from the parent hive to 
another without changing their country, and have sub- 
jected not a few of the British possessions which have 
been left to damaging restrictions, awkward neighbour- 
hoods, dangerous competitions. In Egypt the same faculties 
which, as we are told, make of Mr. Giapstone the greatest 
statesman of this, if not of any age, have been exercised 
at the expense of others besides the Queen of Enciant 
and her subjects. The injury suffered by Egypt’s creditors 
has been trifling, and is not to be much wept over, 
but it is’a legal injury in a certain sense. The injury 
which Egypt itself has suffered has been enormous. She 
is unable to govern herself; we will not govern her 
wholesale, and blunder over every attempt to ) so retail ; 
we object, and in this case—from our own point of view— 
very properly object to let any one else try his hand. The 
precious balms of our assistance against ARraBi not merely 
broke her head, but have to be paid for out of her pocket. 
We have dissolved her institutions without creating new 
ones that will work, and we have disorganized her bureau- 
cracy without getting rid of its useless part. If, instead of 
trying such manceuvres as the appointment of German and 
— yg on Caisse, instead of putting 
themselves hopelessly in wrong b jecting Eng- 
lish proposals for altering the po th By of Sion 
revenues, and at the same time bringing vexatious 
actions against those responsible for an attempt to make 
those revenues pay expenses as at present distributed, the 
Powers sent a joint note to England protesting against the 
scandalous misgovernment of the country under English 
care, we at least are unable to say what fault could be found 
+ with their conduct. The general fault of Mr. Guapstong 


and his colleagues in refusing to define their course of action, 
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and after definition to persevere vigorously in that course, 
being so gross and intolerable, it is especially to be regretted 
that English critics who see the faults of their general 
policy should quarrel over details of that policy which are 
comparatively insignificant. The undivided attention of the 
country (or such attention as it has ‘to spare from playing 
with this member of Parliament at sham elections, and 


squabbling with that member over the mighty point who 


shall stand for what) ought to be directed to one point 
of paramount importance. That point is the mismanage- 
ment of the foreign possessions tod telations of England by 
the men who refuse to answer letters, decline to consider 
facts, make treaties which have to be torn up almost before 
the ink is dry, and lay before Europe proposals of the 
utmost importance, not merely without considering whether 
these proposals are likely to be acceptable, but apparently 
without having made up their minds whether they shall stick 
to them or not. It is the more important to invite this 
attention that an attempt, evidently inspired and organized, 
is being made to draw the public mind from the true scent 
by suggestions of dark plans between Prince Bismarck, who 
hates Mr. Guapstonz, and some English politicians, for the 
overthrow of the present Ministry. To disconcert this plan 
(the imagination of which argues either mere folly or a 
cynical determination to practise on the folly of others) one 
or two very simple questions, which any intelligent English- 
man may answer, ought to be sufficient. Why does Prince 
Bismarck hate Mr. Giapstone? And if Prince Bismarck 
does hate Mr. Guapstong, is it desirable for England to 
have a Prime Minister whose mere existence makes con- 
tinental Europe combine and labour to insult and injure 
her? In the second place, how is it that Mr, GLapsTone 
has played into the hands of his enemies by such blunders 
as have marked, by almost general consent of Liberals and 
Tories, the foreign policy of the last eighteen months ? 


POLITICAL NONCONFORMITY. 


N the general assault on the institutions of the country 

which may, perhaps, result from the vast extension of 
the constituency, the political Nonconformists are anxious 
not to be behindhand. The agitation against the Estab- 
lished Church is most actively promoted by the Dissenting 
Ministers, though they can count on the support of the 
many adherents both on sectarian and on secular grounds. 
One of the ablest of the Radical leaders urged, in a book 
published some years ago, as a main argument for dis- 
establishment, his belief that the Church as it now exists is 
the principal supporter of a religion which he denounced 
as obsolete. The managers of the Liberation Society, though 
they will gladly accept his alliance, are pledged by their 
own character and opinions, as well as by the name which 
they have assumed for their organization, to further the 
same policy for different and indeed opposite reasons. 
It was, perhaps, a mistake to perpetuate in the title of 
the Society a not very brilliant or effective sneer. The 
assumption that the social position and the moderate 
endowments of the clergy are burdens from which they 
must desire to be freed might have escaped criticism as a 
passing rhetorical paradox. The disadvantage of owning 
worldly goods was the theme of much medisval eloquence, 
and monkish ascetics practised in earnest the renunciation 
of wealth, which they preached as at the same time a duty 
and a blessing. Dissenting ministers at the ater day 
affect for themselves no similar fanaticism ; and it is only 
in joke that they attribute it to their more fortunate rivals 
of the Establishment. Some of them must already be 
tired of hearing and repeating the stereotyped witticism of 
liberation. 

Another interpretation of the phrase would express the 
exemption of a disestablished Church from the supposed 
control of the State; but the ministers of voluntary 
religious bodies must often envy the liberty which is 
only restrained and regulated by law. Deviation from 
the elastic discipline and standards of the Church may be 
corrected by cumbersome judicial process; but there is no 
council of elders or deacons to supervise the doctrine and 
practice of the clergy. On the contrary, it is often asserted 
that the laity exercise no effective control, and it is certain 
that they are entirely without the power which is said to 
depend on the purse-strings. The agitators are themselves 
wall twits of the irksome condition of ministers who are 
subject to authorized supervision and remonstrance. It 
cin scarcely be their wish to liberate the congregations from 


any fragment of independence which may still be retained 
by their chosen ream cy The clergy of the Church of 
England are sensible of no restrictions, except that they 
must conform to rules and usages to which they have volun- 
tarily submitted. The observance of law, as distinguished 
from arbitrary power, is not an oppressive obligation. The 

tron of a living can select a nominee on condition that 

e is duly qualified ; but, when the presentation is once 
made, he has no more power than any other parishioner 
over the incumbent whom he has appointed. It is possible 
that Church government by synods and presbyteries and 
general assemblies may commend itself to some judgments ; 
but, if such a discipline were substituted for the actual 
constitution of the Church of England, the process would 
not be one of liberation. For the purposes of controversy 
the defenders of the Church have no reason to regret 
that their most restless adversaries have committed them- 
selves to a designation which points to religious or eccle- 
siastical motives for action. Many enemies of the Church 
are also hostile to the institution of private property; and 
some of them, like the eminent writer who has been 
already quoted, desire the abolition of Christianity. The 
Liberation Society is pledged to the proposition that dis- 
establishment and disendowment would render the Church 
more efficient and more powerful. They have even obtained 
some converts to their opinion within the pale of the 
Establishment. 

A large part of the community, while it wishes religious 
teaching to be continued, cares little for the exact relations 
which may from time to time exist between the clergy and 
the laity. Their objection to the confiscation of Church 
property is that it would cause unmixed evil, without any 
compensating advantage, except that of course money is 
always useful. The endowments of the Church might, on 
a larger scale, like the historical pot of ointment, be sold 
for much money, and possibly given to the poor. Whether 
the spoils were appropriated to the payment of debt, or at 
once divided among needy persons and classes, the profit to 
the recipients would accrue once for all; and, if private 
property were not simultaneously abolished, the revenues 
of the Church would lapse into the mass of hereditary 
possessions. The Liberation Society, as professed well-wishers 
of the Church, must assume that the clergy would still 
exist, and that they would obtain decent subsistence by 
voluntary contribution. The sums which might on this 
supposition be necessary for their support must be deducted 
from the gains of confiscation. The sects are supposed to 
be ready to welcome a new associate or competitor, if only 
it is maintained by subscription. As the Dissenting bodies 
themselves possess large endowments which they properly 
value, it would seem that the disestablished Church wilk 
also be entitled to profit by any benefactions which it may 
obtain; but it is not worth while to enumerate all the 
exceptions to the equal rule of poverty. 

Although it might not be practicable in the present day 
to found an Established Church, the State, if it found itseif 
in possession of the necessary funds, could not apply them 
better. The educated gentleman in each parish has long 
served Nonconformist wits as a subject of ridicule, and yet 
he is cheaply purehased at the cost of the moderate income 
which he inherits from his ecclesiastical ancestors. Except 
to communists, there would be nothing shocking in the 
descent from father to son of an undivided freehold of one 
or two or, perbaps, four hundred a year. If, in addition 
to his possession of an independent competence, the owner 
happened to have received a liberal education, he would be 
still less obnoxious to popular dislike. His influence on his 
neighbours would probably, on the whole, be for good, 
though he might not be under any positive obligation to 
concern himself with their welfare. If it is further assumed 
that it would be his duty to spend his time in promoting 
the comfort and convenience of every parishioner, and in 
teaching and enforcing by example of mo- 
rality, there would be still less need of a Society to liberate 
the owner from his small estate or the inhabitants of the 
parish from his vicinity. He would, at the worst, do them 
no harm; and he would cost them nothing. By the hypo- 
thesis he lives on the produce of a freehold which, if it were 
taken from him, would no longer be applied in any form to 
the benefit of the parish. ‘The average parson exactly corre- 
sponds to the imaginary representative of the minor section, 
except that he wears a black coat, and too probably at the 
present day an ugly slouched hat. 

_ If all private ownership is to be abolished, the parson is 
not likely to esegpe ; but the strength of the hereditary in- 
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stinct is curiously illustrated by the almost universal pre- 
judice against corporate transmission of property. Lord 
ERBY and the Duke of Beprorp were, as Commissioners 
on the London Companies, virtuously shocked at the posses- 
sion by two or three thousand persons of funds which may 
perhaps be equal in amount to their united rent-rolls. The 
members of the Companies are in some instances, and sub- 
oe to certain conditions, hereditary successors ; but they 
their funds in common, and some of them have been 


‘co-opted by their colleagues. It is therefore thought ex- 
_ pedient to convert their possessions into funds to be spent 


at the discretion of Parliament, so that an anomaly 
will be removed. The Church is, in proportion to the 
number of claimants on its funds, far less wealthy 
than the Companies; but the clergy share the disabili- 
ties which seem to attach to any succession except that 
of blood, The Nonconformist ministers are probably for 
the most part unconnected with the advocates of pro- 
miscuous spoliation. It is impossible to doubt that they 
are actuated in some degree es social jealousy which 
deserves no sympathy from other classes. The clergy are 
occasional guests at the houses of their principal parishioners 
and of the neighbouring gentry. The Dissenting ministers 
as naturally associate with the members of the highly respect- 
able classes from which they ordinarily spring. Disestablish- 
ment would in the next generation lower the social standard 
of the Church clergy, while it could have no effect on the 
position of the Nonconformist ministers. It may be added 
that the success of their agitation would be fatal to their 
political influence ; and that they would be the first to feel 
the consequences of the inevitable decay of religious belief. 
It is, of course, a waste of time to argue with the pro- 
fessional promoters of disestablishment ; but it may possibly 
be useful to show that they have no claim to the co-opera- 
tion of the general community. If household suffrage is 
fatal to the Church, the repugnance which it excited will be 
more than amply justified. 


HONEST, HONEST M. DE GIERS. 


; tb month of December is not propitious to Her 


Masesty’s Ministers. It seems to be particularly 
chosen by their evil genius to be made memorable by the 
breakdown of one or another of their little political 
machines. Last year a terrible smash occurred in the 
Egyptian makeshift, and it is beginning to look not im- 
possible that the stopgap in Afghanistan will have been swept 
away in the brief space between this and the beginning of 
1885. At this present kindly season the papers have not 
failed to ask their readers to remember the British soldiers 
who are passing their Christmas far away on the Nile. 
They would have done still better to request the prayers of 
the faithiul for Sir Peter Lumspen and his companions 
who ate their dinner on Thursday on the much less 
agreeable banks of the Muhgrab under very depressing cir- 
cumstances. The General and his Commission have made 
their way to that dreary region to fix the Afghan border 


by friendly arrangement with the Russians, The Govern- | 
ment of the Czar has promised to send its representatives | 


in the most friendly way ; but the English Commissioner 
will wait long with his theodolite in his hand ere he 
sees his Russian colleagues coming to in work, Ac- 
cording to the Times’ Correspondent, M. Lessar is at 
St. Petersburg making reports on his last journey into 
South-Western Turcomania. The Chief Commissioner 
General ZeLonoy has started for Asia; but it is to spend 
Christmas with his family at Tiflis. Both are some 
thousands of miles away from Sir Perer Lumspen. On 
the part of a friendly Power conduct of this kind is at 
least impertinent. We have Lord Durrerty’s word for it 
that the Emperor of Russia and his Minister of Foreicn 
Arrairs are animated by the most kindly feelings towards 
England. They are highly moral men, and would do no- 
thing to hurt us; but still, looking at the bare facts, it 
must be acknowledged that their conduct leaves something 
to be desired. We for our part should prefer that they 
hated us a little and treated us with some civility. Neither 
this excess of friendship nor this excess of insolence is 
pleasant. 

But considering the embarrassed state of the Russian 
finances, there is, after all, no reason why the Government 
of His Majesty Atexanper IIT. should go to the expense of 
sending General Zetonoy and a costly Commission to Tur- 
kestan. The same Correspondent who reports the present 


whereabouts of the General and of M. LessaRr also says, 
and there is every reason to believe him, that the Russian 
Government knows precisely what it wants, and is deter- 
mined to have it. Agents of its own have been all over 
the Afghan frontier for years past, and have mapped and 
portioned out every foot of the country. From other 
quarters come announcements that Russian officers are now at 
Cabul, “ that they are treated with unusual consideration by 
“the Ameer, and that they have access to his confidential cor- 
“ respondence with the Indian Government.” Through Paris 
the 7Z'imes has been informed, and the sanity of the style 
used shows that the information comes from an exceptional 
source, that “ progress has also been made in the Russian 
“advance towards India, The preparations have been 
“ advanced to such a degree that Russia can at any moment 
“ enter on possession of Herat, An understanding has been 
“ come to with the tribes surrounding Herat ; the petitions 
“ asking Russia to take possession are already signed, and it 
‘depends solely on Russia to hasten or postpone their 
“ realization.” It is not necessary to believe that all these 
reports are equally true, or that, because Russia is within 
striking distance of Herat, therefore it will strike. Stories 
which come from barbarous Oriental countries are com- 
monly only half true at best, and it is al ways difficult to know 
exactly what the Russians are doing, but in this case the 
stories have probability in their favour. The impertinent 
neglect of the Russian Government to keep its word as 
regards the Commission is an ominous sign, and the alleged 
preparations for the occupation of Herat are only a repeti- 
tion of the steps taken before the annexations of Bokhara, 
Khiva, and Merv. The morsel is always carefully licked 
in this way before it is swallowed. There is nothing in the 
reported intrigues of Russian agents, there will be nothing 
in the actual seizure of Herat if it were to occur next 
week, which can surprise anybody who has the least know- 
ledge of the recent course of things in Central Asia, or 
who checks the Czar’s friendly professions with the proper 
dose of scepticism. The editor of the 7imes is apparently 
not one of the persons included in this saving clause. 

he were, a sense of the ridiculous would have prevented 
him from passing the following astonishing sentence in a 
leader :—“It would be painful, especially after Lord 
“ Durrerin’s recent testimony to the pacific disposition 
“of the Czar and M. pe Gers, to have to believe 
“that, while ostensibly engaged in negotiations for the 
“ settlement of the boundary of Afghanistan, Russia is 
“ treacherously carrying out measures for seizing terri- 
“tory which this country must insist upon regarding 
“as an inte; part of the Afghan State.” We do 
not think we are doing the Zimes an undeserved honour 
in saying that it is just this way of looking at the methods 
of the Russian Government which has been the cause 
of our unbroken series of failures to stop its advance in 
Central Asia, To the people who choose to set about 
diplomacy as if it were a friendly arrangement between 
private persons, it is painful to think they are being de- 
ceived ; and so, in spite of experience, they persist in trust- 


ing the professions of Russian Czars and Ministers. Such 
simple spirits may be fit for ABRauAM’s bosom, but thoy are 
not qualified to fight the diplomatists of Russia. If the 
Government of that country is trying to seize territory 
treacherously, that is only what it has been engagedin doing ~ 
continuously for two centuries at least. The actual annexation 
is always preceded by the production of testimony to the 
pacific disposition of the reigning Czar; but the booty is 
taken as soon as the proper opportunity presents itself. 
There is no reason to look for an exception in the case 
of Herat. For years past Russia has been steadily ap- 
proaching Afghanistan, and there is as much reason to 
believe that it aims at annexation as for calculating that 
the sun will continue to rise and set. Every fourth- 
form boy, which is a useful formula for a rougher word, 
ought to know that there is no reason for believing that any 
of the phenomena of nature will continue to be repeated, ex- 
cept that they always have happened under similar circum- 
stances. The fourth-form boy who has to write leaders or 
manage the Foreign Office ought also to know that the 
seizure of Herat has now become a question of opportunity. 
It is not only useless, but fatuous, to talk about the painful- 
ness of discovering that M. pz Grers has been saying the 
thing which is not. The ¢ Russian novelist who died 
last year has left on record his opinion that his countrymen 
were the greatest liars in the world. There is no need to point 
out that the history of Russian diplomacy in Central Asia 
thoroughly justifies his severe That would be even 
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.a too sweeping way of putting it. The proper view to take is 


rather that Russian diplomatists are able, unscrupulous, and 
patriotic practitioners of their art, and will resolutely do 
just what they think likely to forward the interests of their 
country. If the deception of an Englishman is one of those 
things, the credulous man will be deceived, and, considering the 
temptation afforded by the dupe, there is something to be 
said for the Greek. We do not usually feel much sympathy 
for the victim of the confidence trick. 

All the news from Russia is not confined to reports of 
the advance on India. There is of course much about the 
Nihilists, and about bad government or bad finance. The 
Czar and his favourite Minister live in fear of their lives. 
It seems that every time Count Toxsro1 puts his head out 
of doors he costs the country five hundred roubles. His 
Magesty is no better off, and passes most of his life in a 
fortress. The authority in the Times is constrained to 
confess “ even of so potent a ruler” that he does not know 
his business. He has not yet succeeded in grasping the 
difference between the Cabinet Council and the Council of 
the Empire. Meanwhile, trade is very bad, Germans from 
Silesia have slipped into Russian Poland, and are beating 
native manufacturers by the help of tariffs meant to ex- 
clude the foreigner. Taxes are heavy, and the debt is 
rapidly increasing. All this makes a melancholy picture, 
but it is just as well not to over-estimate the meaning 
of it. The corruption cf the Russian administration is 
an old story, and so are the discontents, conspiracies, 
and revolts of the people. They have not, however, 
stopped the advance of Russia since the days of PETER 
the Great, If the Czar is sinking into a species of roi 
fainéant, who cannot even show his face, he is not the 
first ruler of Russia who has been in that position. His 
predecessor the Empress Exizasetu spent the greater part 
of her twenty years’ reign in equal terror of assassina- 
tion, and frequently in a state of intoxication ; but she left 
Russia stronger and greater than she found it. The Czar 
may be little more than a puppet in the hands of a Com- 
mittee of Ministers, but so Jong as his nominal servants and 
real masters are able and united, the work of extending the 
borders of Russia can go on unchecked. The confusion in 
the finances is no doubt a source of weakness, but that too 
may be overrated. Lord Dersy, with a tact and foresight 
all his own, once assured a deputation that Russia was too 
much in debt to go to war. Within six months the Rus- 


‘sian armies were crossing the Danube, and had begun the 


series of events which, among other things, caused the Con- 
servatives in this country the irreparable loss of Lord Dersy’s 
calm intellect. As long as government holds together in 
Russia, it will be able, like every other great country, to find 
money for the carrying out of schemes of conquest. The 
hope of some among us apparently is that government 
cannot hold together _ tw on the present terms in Russia. 
They look for the general overturn which is supposed to be 
inevitable. Even, however, if the autocratic Government 
of the Czar is to go, it by no means follows that it may not 
be as long in disappearing as the Turkish Empire. In the 
meantime the Nihilists, the coming revolution, the bad 
government, and the debt are no more to be trusted to stop 
the Russian advance on India than the pacific disposition 
of the Czar and M. de Gers. 


REDISTRIBUTION. 


HEN “the time draws near the birth of Curist” 

lities as a rule, at least home politics, get into a 

state of slackness. In this present week little of interest 
has occurred except Mr. CuamMBERLAIN’s pathetic contrast 
between the hatred felt for him by “the Tories” and the 
affection manifested towards him by “ the people,” cf whom 
the Tories, somehow, do not seem to form part in Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s estimation. It was clear that, as was anti- 
cipated, little will be known of the actual prospects of the 
Redistribution Bill in its main details until after the be- 
ginning of the new year. But it is still more clear that, as 
was also anticipated, the predilection of the most active 
opponents of single-member districts for a single crotchety 
craze is making the chanco of those districts being main- 
tained in the great boroughs far more formidable than it 
was a few weeks ago. It is true that if all Manchester 
men reasoned like the “ Mancnester Man” who wrote 
to the Times a few days ago, Manchesterthum would 
acquire a new meaning of an uncomplimentary kind. “A 


“ MancuesterR Man” made merry over those who say that | 


the great towns, and Manchester in particular, do not like 
the idea of dismemberment, on the ground that the Free- 
trade Hall meeting was not very well attended, and was not 
unanimous. He forgot, or he wished his readers to forget, that 
this meeting was not so much held to denounce single-member 
districts, or to devise schemes for getting rid of them, as to 
support “ Proportional Representation,” of which it is not too 
much to say that nineteen out of twenty capable students of 
politics think it unworkable. A scheme which would permit 
—and Mr. Courtyey’s scheme as explained by himself 
would apparently permit this in extreme but conceivable 
cases—of a candidate supported by eight thousand and odd 
“ second-choice” votes being rejected, while a candidate sup- 
ported by two thousand and odd second-choice votes was 
returned, might naturally enlist comparatively limited sup- 
port in a practical place like the city on the Irwell. But 
it by no means follows that those who shunned Scylla had 
a fervent desire to fall into Charybdis. So long, however, 
as nothing but the choice between two unwelcome plans is 
offered it is still less surprising that men should not be 
active in stirring against a scheme which apparently has 
the support of the responsible chiefs of both parties, or taking 
oo in an opposition which is pretty certainly doomed to 
ailure. 

In the discussions about the single-emember districts, 
however, one very curious fact has been made manifest. No 
prominent politician on either side in the country boroughs, 
except Mr. Forwoop, likes the districts ; the general opinion 
of all the large towns, as is shown in the correspondence 
columns of their newspapers, is distinctly against them ; but 
in every case the local Caucuses have decided unanimously 
or almost unanimously in their favour. This entire 
failure to reflect the opinion of what must, we suppose, 
be called their constituents, and the striking evidence it 
affords of the working of the hektograph system, appears 
to have struck, and struck rather disagreeably, some 
persons who are very far from being Tories, Whigs, or mal- 
content Liberals of the cross-bench order. They have begun 
to ask themselves whether the great machine of machines 
(which resolved that Franchise was to come first, and has had 
to eat its resolution as best it might when Franchise came 
second to Lord Sa.isspury’s approval of Redistribution) 
really expresses the intelligent opinion of the communities 
which it affects to represent, or whether it is as much 
divorced from any real connexion with real constituencies 
and as much bound to echo the opinions of a few wire- 
pullers, or a single wire-puller, as the House of Lords 
of Radical imagination. To other persons, of course, these 
reflections are a very old and stale matter. They have 
looked into the Caucus system long ago, and found 
its worth as an instrument, not of mischief (for which 
it is powerful enough so long as it is not generally found 
out), but of discovering genuine national opinion to 
be nil. But the convertites to whom we have referred 
above seem hitherto to have been of a very different opinion. 
They could accept the Caucus resolutions unhesitatingly 
when they endorsed the Franchise Bill or gave the Govern- 
ment carte blanche to muddle their foreign policy ; but when 
the matter is brought home to their doors in this question 
of Redistribution there are searchings of heart. So much, 
we need hardly say, the better. No one, of course, will 
suppose that the Caucuses have been seriously, much less 
finally, found out. But there is a beginning to everything ; 
and it is not impossible that the beginning in the case of 
many a robust provincial Liberal may have been the moment 
when he found that, though he himself and nearly every- 
body that he knew disliked the Government scheme very 
much, the Caucus, which was supposed to represent him and 
his friends, voted it to be impeccable. 


For ourselves we have never been sanguine as to the 
success of the opposition to the single-member districts in 
the great towns. It had from the first, and continues to 
have, too much of that fatal appearance—the appearance of 
a struggle by persons who scarcely know what they want 
themselves, and know that they do not want what their 
companions want, against other persons who have agreed on 
a single definite scheme and mean to have it. If single- 
member districts for large boroughs are carried, they may 
have no longer existence than the three-cornered con- 
stituencies whose decease wili enable Mr. Bricur to add one 
more to the list of bad and foolish things which have been 
dissipated by his afflatus during a long and unerring life; 
but they are much more likely to have a chance of exist- 
ence than to be birth-strangled. One of the most remark- 
able evidences of a positive change in English political 
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thought, if not in the English character generally, is that, 
whereas the nation used to be rather foolishly averse to the 
unknown, it now seems to have a sort of craving for it—an 
enterprising (some cynics might call it a frivolous) desire to 
go “au fond de l’inconnu pour trouver du nouveau.” It is 
difficu!t to pronounce this desire intelligent ; but if it exists, 
there is every prospect of a considerable gratification for it 
in the results of the new Reform Bill. They may, like other 
unknown things, turn out to be not so very new after all ; 
but they are completely unknown. And it would appear 
that mere curiosity to see what they will be is as likely 
as anything else to help the Government Bill through with- 
out any substantial change. For, short of having universal 
suffrage and re if our memory does not play us 
false, to one form of Mr. Harer’s original scheme) a scrutin 
de liste for the whole country, in which each delighted 
elector might rank in order of preference as many candi- 
dates as Parliament contained members, it would be diffi- 
cult to devise a much more sweeping change than that 
which is proposed. Hitherto we have had county members 
and borough members. In future we are to have county 
members who are not members for counties, and borough 
members who (except in the one and two-member towns) 
are not members for boroughs. The sporting instinct, if 
nothing else, might deter a man from doing anything to 
make clearer and more commonplace the results ef dipping 
into this political bran-pie. But when the sporting instinct 
in that variety of it which, as above noted, seems to have 
been developed in politics is complicated with a lively fear 
of having to vote, to count votes, and perhaps (a crowning 
horror) to be returning officer under such a system as 
Mr. Courtney's, the single-emember districts seem likely 
to have an easy time of it. Of them, at any rate, all 
the ill that can be said is hypothetical. They might pos- 
sibly, if not very conceivably, return a Parliament in which 
all the bores, all the fadmongers, all the select vestry- 
men, all the jobbers, al] the wire-pullers, were left out, 
and nobody returned except intelligent persons possessing a 
sense of humour, the habits and language of gentlemen, a 
competent education, an ardent but reasonable patriotism, 
and a complete hatred for the Caucus and all its works, 
which last, indeed, as a corollary from their other cha- 
racteristics, need hardly have been mentioned. At any rate, 
whether they return this millennial Assembly or not, the re- 
turning will be done with a minimum of intellectual labour to 
voters who are not too capable of such labour and with a toler- 
able certainty that the beaten candidates will be fairly beaten. 
The mere thought of the number of persons whom the first 
general election under Mr. Courtney's system would set up 
with a grievance for life because the returning officer had 
not shuffled the cards and counted once more is enough to 
make frequenters of the Temples of Luxury and Ease, where 
persons with a grievance most do congregate, shudder and 
abominate Proportional Representation. 


GERMAN ANNEXATIONS. 


Jf yrds more or less effectually interrupted the ex- 
tension of the British Empire in Western Africa, 
Prince Bismarck is supposed to meditate similar unfriendly 
action in more eastern regions. Some of the designs which 
have been attributed to him are perhaps imaginary; and 
his enterprises in the Australian seas may be regarded with 
real or feigned equanimity in England, although they have 
excited extreme indignation and alarm throughout the 
Australian Colonies. A German acquisition of Delagoa 
Bay by purchase or exchange would be, in itself, more 
dangerous. The only object of such a transaction would be 
the establishment with the two South African Republics of 
relations which might easily grow into a protectorate and 
into the institution of a chronic antagonism to English inte- 
rests at the Cape and Natal. As the most convenient out- 
let for the trade of South-Eastern Africa, Delagoa Bay 
would have been a valuable possession; but the English 
title was unluckily submitted to arbitration, with the ordi- 
nary result of a verdict in favour of any adverse claimant. 
The promoters of the system, having only found among civi- 
lized nations one genuine convert to their doctrines, offer 
other litigants from time to time almost certain success. 
Delagoa Bay is one of the most valuable properties which 
have in this way been detached from Fnglish ——— 
If treaties had in these days any validity, the port would. 
- gtill be available for English trade, and the Boers of the 


Transvaal would be prevented from using access to the sea 
for the purpose of Romie a connexion with any Conti- 
nental Power; but Prince Bismarck will perhaps not again 
be so solicitous to consult English susceptibilities as when he 
could obtain no definite answer to his inquiries about Angra 
Pequefia. It is not known whether there is any foundation 
for a statement that Lord Carnarvon had eight or nine 
years ago reason to apprehend German designs on the 
eastern side of the South African Colonies. When Prince 
Bismarck concludes a bargain he generally contrives to 
make some third party a paymaster. If Delagoa Bay were 
ceded by the Portuguese, the consideration for the transfer 
would not improbably be the recognition by Germany of 
territorial claims which might be disputed by England. 

The annexation of various islands or strips of coast in the 
South Pacific is consistent with the policy which has for 
some time past been pursued with respect to Samoa, 
Although the distances are disguised by the small-scale 
maps which are usually within reach, Samoa is separated 
by a wide extent of sea from the Fiji Islands, and also from 
the Australian mainland. German occupation of several 
islands in the Archipelago of the New Hebrides and the 
establishment of a protectorate are scarcely rendered more 

latable to the English Colonies because Prince Bismarck 

as taken a protectorate or dominion over the Northern 
coast of New Guinea as his starting-point—the border 
of that part of the island which Lord Dersy has, after 
long hesitation, consented to annex. As both Powers 
have thought it unnecessary to notice the title of the 


native inhabitants, neither can refuse to recognize the 


claims of tke other, if only a confusion of boundaries has 
been avoided. As the Home Government was induced to 
engage in the undertaking through the pressure placed upon 
it by Queensland and other Australian Colonies, it may be 
hoped that the frontier of the English protectorate has been 
traced on sufficient geographical information. If so, both 
shores of the Torres Straits are now under the English 
flag; and the nominal occupation of the Northern part of 
New Guinea would seem only to furnish opportunities for 
pioneers of discovery, and perhaps for occasional conflicts 
with local barbarians. The country may perhaps possess 
undeveloped capabilities of production ; but trade has yet 
to be created. The motive for assuming the English 
protectorate of Eastern New Guinea was stronger and 
more intelligible. It was urgently necessary to prevent 
any foreign civilized Power from establishing settlements 
in the immediate vicinity of Queensland. New Cale- 
donia, though it is a thousand miles distant from the 
nearest Australian port, has, since it was first occu- 
pied by France, been an eyesore to the colonists. It is 
extremely unlikely that the German Government should 
establish penal settlements in Samoa or the New Hebrides 
or New Guinea; but throughout Australia alien com- 
munities are regarded as unwelcome interlopers. It is 
thought that in early Latin the word hostis was indifferently 
used to designate strangers and enemies. The Australians, 
though but few of them may be classical scholars, will ap- 
preciate the applicability of the term to French or German 
settlers. Their indignation against the Colonial Office as 
administered by leet Dusew is natural, though it is for the 
moment excessive. In Egypt, in South Africa, and now in 
the South Pacific, the present Government is consistent only 
in sluggish timidity. 

In one of his published despatches Prince Bismarck con- 
temptuously protesis against the supposed assertion b 
England of a Monroe doctrine in Africa or in the Sou 
Pacific. His right to hoist the German flag in any unoccu- 
pied island which he can find has never been disputed on 
the part of England, and assuredly not by the present 
Government. The Australian Colonies are more likely to 
err by the premature enunciation of claims which they 
may perhaps hereafter be strong enough to enforce. The 
future of the South Pacific belongs to the English Colonies. 
They are already in possession of the only countries in that 
part of the world where Ew can thrive and multiply. 
Their present population is nearly equal to that of the 
North American Colonies when they first rebelled against 
the English Crown. In another century New Zealand may, 
perhaps, be as populous as the British Islands; and the con- 
tinent of Australia will maintain many millions of English- 

king inhabitants. It will then matter little whether 
Sur Caledonia and Samoa still France 
and toGermany. By wise foresight, or by happy accident, 
English Governments in the last generatiom claimed the 
whole of New Zealand and of the Australian mainland 
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when there were only a few English settlements o the . FRANCE. : 
coast. It is also fortunate that the English Colonies form was 


an almost continuous belt round the entire continent, 
Foreigners would find no place in which they could settle, 
even if they were allowed to sever the English 

sions. Except the north of Queensland, all the colonial terri- 
tories lie outside the tropics. Tasmania and New Zealand 
have climates peculiarly suited to the English constitution, 
and most of the Australian settlements are healthy. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to form European settle- 
ments in New Guinea, or in other parts of the South- 
Eastern Archipelago, though there is no difficulty in the 
establishment of trading ports or the maintenance of gar- 
risons. It seems impossible that in that region English 
colonial enterprise should lose the start which it has long 
since secured. The temperate zone implies a Monroe 
doctrine as against the tropics. It would be well if German 
designs in South Africa were equally innocuous. 

A patriotic German statesman may not unreasonably 
wish to divert from a foreign country the constant stream 
of emigration which now flows to the United States. Al- 
though the relations of the two countries are habitually 
amicable, every emigrant is finally lost to the German 
Empire. It is not only as a recruit for the army that he is 
missed. In consequance of chronic depletion the population 
of Germany, though it is far more prolific than that of 
France, increases but slowly ; and there is no new Germany 
to grow up beyond the seas. In one or two generations an 
emigrant’s family will lose the hereditary language and tra- 
ditions, so that the community from which he springs seems 
to owe little by its natural increase, The English also fur- 
nish the unoccupied districts of the world with emigrants ; 
but the settlements which they had founded, including the 
United States, have been exclusively national. At the be- 
ginning of the present century there were not in the world 
more than twenty, or perhaps five-and-twenty, millions 
who spoke English. There are now more than a hundred 
millions, and the number increases in geometrical progression. 
As no German colony, properly so called, can be formed 
either on the banks of the Congo or in New Guinea, it is 
not improbable that Prince Bismarck may cast a longing 
eye on the temperate climate of South Africa. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he could in any case succeed. 
The labour of founding a new colony is great; and 
even English adventurers have in some instances received 
artificial aid. Virginia and New South Wales were 
settled with the aid of convict labour. New Zealand 
had a healthier and more independent growth. Experi- 
ence alone will show whether the mass of German emigrants 
will, for the sake of retaining their national character, 
begin colonization at the beginning, instead of merging 
themselves in an existing, though alien, community in the 
United States. At the beginning of the discussion which 
has been continued in the West African Conference, Prince 
Bismarck laid down a sound principle of colonization which 
may perhaps be soon abandoned. It was not, he said, his 
duty or the object of his Government to anticipate the 
natural growth of population and trade, by conquering 
distant territories for the purpose of providing additional 
markets. It was only when private enterprise had shown 
the way that the protection and sovereignty of the Govern- 
ment would be accorded. Prince Brsmarcx’s practice has 
of late not corresponded with his profession. Mr. Luperirz, 
who has since given his name to the country with which 
he originally traded, was at least as much a diplomatic 
agent as an enterprising merchant. With a large part of 
the new German Protectorate the only trade was carried 
on by English subjects, though the English Government 
could not make up its mind to recognize and protect them 
till a more vigorous Minister had anticipated their tardy 
action. It may be hoped that the establishment of German 
dominion will not in other places be equally premature. It 


is possible that in Samoa the same difficulties may have 


occurred which compelled or induced the English Govern- 
ment a few years ago to annex the Fiji Islands. The recent 
example of France will scarcely be foilowed by prudent 
statesmen. The annexation of Cochin China has resulted 
in the payment of salaries to a handful of official persons 
who have no trade to protect. Similar results will probably 
follow in Tonquin, in Annam, in Formosa, and in Mada- 


— Germany may be expected to be wiser or less 


Paris is probably, if it is not certainly, a canard. It 
comes from a paper which is suspect in the highest degree, 
and that alone should have made the quidnuncs pause, if 
anything could, before launching out on criticism and com- 
ment. The rumour is best disposed of by the Prince’s dis- 
missal of a former and similar piece of gossip with the un- 
answerable question, ‘“‘ What shouldI do in Paris?” There 
is nothing he can have to say to M. Ferry which 
could not be said by means of the German Ambassador 
at Paris or the French Ambassador at Berlin. The 
Prince has always told his countrymen that they would 
consult their own convenience and the dignity of Ger- 
many by going as little as possible to Paris. But, though 
the mare’s-nest in the /igaro is in itself not more 
interesting or important than much other matter of the 
same kind which appears in that journal, the hubbub 
raised about it has a certain value as a sign of the times. 
The whole thing may be commended to the attention of 
those hopeful persons who still believe that nations are 
naturally peaceful, and will not bear grudges as kings and 
statesmen are supposed to do, If they will duly consider 
what the people of Paris did last year when the King of 
Spain passed through, and will then further reflect that the 
Parisiaus are stil] impenitent, they will probably have to 
arrive at the conclusion that even in the days of universal 
suffrage wars were always possible. Except on the ground 
that he has made a whole nation hate him, there is abso- 
lutely no reason why Prince Bismarck should not visit 
Paris. A hundred and fifty years ago he might have done 
all that he has done, and yet have entered the capital of 
France much less than fourteen years afterwards with the 
certainty of being received with honour. If FrepERtck the 
Great had proposed to visit Vienna, he could scarcely have 
calculated on a cordial reception; but Marra THeresa 
would have seen that he was received with courtesy and 
duly complimented on his genius. After the Seven Years’ 
War the people of Paris would have crowded to see the 
greatest soldier of his time. Those who had suffered most 
from him would have thought that they did themselves 
honour by recognizing his greatness. An explanation of 
the difference which is accepted as plausible by people who 
do not look below the surface is that war and politics were 
a game played by the few in the last century and played 
without passion. Even if this were true, which it is not, 
the change would be no security for peace. Nations must 
use the same weapons as kings, and if they bring passion 
and sentiment to the game, quarrels will neither be fewer 
nor less fierce, but the reverse. An irresponsible mob may 
at any moment compromise the work of statesmen. 

The state of domestic politics in France may perhaps 
account for the success of newspaper canards. In the gener] 
dulness and confusion the most foolish rumour may be ac- 
cepted as affording something to talk about. It must cer- 
tainly be very difficult even for the most inveterate amateur 
politician to discuss with any degree of warmth the reasons 
why the Budget has not reached the Senate, or why the 
Chamber of Deputies should inflict little defeats on a 
Minister whom it neither can nor will upset. ‘The yearly 
increasing delays of the Chamber of Deputies in getting 
through with the Budget are none the less calculated to 
cause considerable anxiety to politicians actually engaged in 
the work of government. Last year the Senate was kept 
waiting till the eleventh hour. This year it has been kept 
waiting beyond it,and must either vote the Budget without 
examination or agree to a temporary vote to cover the 
recess. Much as the Senate has endured, it can scarcely 
put up with this. During the debates on the Revision Bill, 
the Senate insisted on safeguarding its full right of discuss- 
ing and amending money Bills, and as long as it retains 
more than the mere show of political life, it will not part 
with this power. The Senators are, in their own opinion, 
and in the opinion of many besides themselves, the de- 
fenders of the sound finance which it has hitherto been 
more or less honestly the desire of every French Govern- 
ment of this century to maintain. They are trusted even 
by Republican Ministers to remove the foolish additions and 
replace the spiteful suppressions of the Chamber of Deputies. 
If this work is to be done, a certain amount of time must 
be left for the Senate to do it in. Unlessit is done by some- 
body, the finances of France will begin to bear a striking 
resemblance to those of its Southern neighbours before long. 
The last apparent defeat of M. Fernry’s Cabinet affords a 
convenient instance of the method of the Chamber of 
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Deputies in dealing with the Budget. The Deputies had 
been en at intervals, in spite of M. Ferry, in paring 
away at the Budget of the Church in the usual fashion. 
After showing their economy in this way, they suddenly 
upset the balance of the Budget by voting nearly two 
million francs as an addition to the stipends of the 
masters and mistresses in the Government schools. Now 
there is no doubt, and has been none for years, that 
these humble Government servants are disgracefully ill-paid. 
They have been promised better treatment every successive 
Session, and yet nothing has been done for them since the 
present Chamber was elected. This would have been a very 
good reason indeed for taking up their case as soon as the 
Chamber met, and voting a substantial sum after proper 
discussion ; but another course has commended itself to the 
Chamber of Deputies. They forgot the case of the school- 
masters and mistresses till the end of the Session was 
at hand, and then they remembered that next year will 
bring the new elections, and also that the elementary school 
teachers are active and influential election agents. Putting 
these two things together, the Chamber of Deputies saw at 
once that something must be done, and so it upset the care- 
fully-balanced Budget by voting the extra two millions of 
francs. It was useless for M. Ferry to point out that the 


money was not enough to make the teachers comfortable, | 


and was more than enough to disarrange the Budget. The 
Chamber was resolved to show the teachers that it had not 
forgotten them, and the money was voted. 

This incident does something to explain how the Chamber 
contrives to be so long over the Budget, and why the Senate 
is valued in France. The constitution of the Chamber 
accounts for much. Any amount of delay may be expected 
when bureaus composed of more or less inexperienced deputies 
are appointed every Session to report upon the Budget of 
each department. This elaborate machinery results in 
producing a species of general inquiry into the state of many 
of the Government departwents every year, with a propor- 
tionate disturbance, and of course an elaborate report at the 
end laboriously going over the ground which has been gone 
over fifty times before. But the bureaus are not the only 
blameworthy part of the Chamber. They would be a very 
harmless species of machinery if some of the Deputies had not 
a passion for going back to first principles on the slightest 
excuse, and if the majority of the Chamber were not in the 
habit of putting up with everything. Thesudden gift of two 
millions to the school teachers is one of the things the Senate 
exists to correct. It was done as a pure election measure 
by men who know that their seats must be more or less in 
danger before long, and who want to have something to 
point to as a proof that they have served an influential 
body of constituents. They may not expect the vote to 
stand, but they are determined to have made it. If the 
Senate, in the interest of finance, cuts it out, why that is 
not the fault of the Deputies. The Chamber is in fact 
carrying out, in its fashion, the electioneering policy which 
M. Ferry also has been putting in practice. On the road 
the two have happened to come into collision. It does 
not in the least follow that they will therefore quarrel 
seriously. The Minister and the Chamber both know that 
they must go on till the elections are over, and then they 
will see what they will see. The Senate, in the meantime, 
is supposed to take care that no great financial folly is com- 


mitted—to provide, in other words, for allowing the Chamber | 


of Deputies to bribe the constituencies without spending 
money, or, at least, without spending too much, 


8ST. GLADSTONE'’S DAY. 


N=? Monday is Mr. Guapstone’s birthday. On that 


ing Mr. GuapstonE many more happy birthdays, and many 
years of peaceful retirement in which to enjoy them. We 
should have left it to those prints which are fortunate 
enough to be born anew on Mr. Guapstone’s, as indeed on 
most people's, natal morning, to keep up the curious and, to 
the subjects of it, we should think, the rather uncomfortable 
modern custom, of surveying the entire public life of a distin- 
guished personage whenever he has given himself the trouble 
of adding another year toit. But the present occasion is a pecu- 
liar one ; for it so happens that one of those more fortunate 
periodicals to which we have referred has this year taken a 
step which transforms the whole situation. Bent upon 
obtaining what we cannot but think an unfair advantage 
over its contemporaries, the Daily News headed its leading 
columns on Monday last with a GLapstonE Birthday article. 
“In a week’s time,” it said, “on Monday, the 29th of 
“ December, Mr, Guapstone will complete his seventy-fifth 
“year.” Yes; but on the previous Monday it would have 
been equally true to say that he would complete his seventy- 
fifth year in a fortnight’s time, or on Michaelmas Day that 
he would do so on that day three months, reckoning by 
the steady calendar in preference to the inconstant moon. 
Where, in short, is this anticipatory process to end? What 
may not come of this premature firing of adu!atory salutes, 
this flagrant breach of the wholesome unwritten convention 
that the St. Gladstone Hymnal should not be opened till 
St. Gladstone's Day? We are speaking solely in the public 
interest ; for the newspapers themselves will not in the 
least mind being forestalled. The Daily News cannot 
suppose that it has taken the bread out of anybody’s 
mouth by that startling quotation from Macau.ay's Essays. 
No; we shall have “the rising hope of the stern and un- 
“ bending Tories” again next Monday without fail. Pereant 
qui ante nos nostra dixerint is an unchristian sentiment 
which the writers of these days have quite outgrown, They 
give their blessing to the anticipators of their remarks and 
make them over again themselves. 


But, though we may plead bad example and obvious 
necessity as our excuse for antedating next Monday’s 
festival by two days, we do not pro to follow it in all 
its objectionable details. Little as the daily journalist seems 
to mind repeating either himself or others, it cannot add to 
the pleasure of the public to compel him to do so, and we 
intend to bear this consideration in mind. For instance, 
we had thought of saying something about Mr. GLapsronr’s 
« inexhaustible vitality,” and we had even sketched out the 
heads of a few observations on his “astonishing powers of 
“mind and body.” But—though it may be merely an 
instance of a mysterious mental phenomenon, with which 
most people, we suppose, are familiar—we feel as if we 
had heard these phrases before, and we, therefore, in- 
tentionally avoid being led by them into a line of reflection 
which may—we will not say probably, but possibly—be 
taken by some of Mr. Giapstone’s admirers the day after 
to-morrow, The same reserve seems proper to be main- 
tained in respect of the apercu that Mr. GuapstTone is an 
orator of extraordinary fluency and animation; and, in 
short, it may be said that no criticism of the Priug 
Minister considered, if we may so consider him without 
irreverence, from the showman’s point of view, no descrip- 
tions of him in the mere capacity of a human marvel, no 
eulogies of him for what he is as distinguished from what 
he has done, could proceed from us to-day without exposing 
our readers to a certain risk of meeting with them again 
next Monday. By far the most hopeful mode of avoiding 
this risk is to decline all dealings with the prodigy of Mr. 
Gapstonr’s personality, and to confine oneself to a strict 
examination of the quality and value of his prodigious 
works, That is a line of country which a man has 
some chance of pursuing in agreeable solitude, Moderate 
Liberals cannot be expected to think it a picturesque 


day he will, amid the acclamations of the universe, | walk, and even Radicals do not seem to care as much for 


complete his seventy-fifth year. Or lest this account of the 
reception of the anniversary, though all too cold and tame 
for the impassioned Gladstonite, should in our columns 
- yt ironical, let us say instead that the Primz Minister 

ill be seventy-five on Monday, and that a very large 
number of persons will wish him many happy returns of 
the day. The lamentably te appearance of this 
Review—as much as forty-eight hours before the sacred 
morning, or no less than five days after it—need not in any 
case have prevented our adding our own humble voice to 
the chorus of congratulations; but under ordinary: cir- 


it as might naturally have been expected. Even our pre- 
mature worshipper of last Monday showed a curious in- 
disposition to discuss the political works as distinguished 
from the personal characteristics of his idol, And the truth 
is, that there is extreme difficulty in pointing to any one 
branch of the national affairs in which Mr. Guapstone’s 
country has certainly and ingly benefited by his un- 
doubtedly brilliant career. Even in that one department of 
mixed legislation and administration in which his claim to 
have well served his country is popularly rated highest, his 
work ix not standing the test of time. To invent a series 


cumstances we should have contented ourselves with wish- 


of brilliant Badgets is not the same thing as to devise a far- 
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sighted fiscal policy. Our present financial system is very 
largely of Mr. Guapstone’s shaping, and that, too, by a suc- 
cession of steps which are of their very nature irrevocable ; 
yet the most conspicuous point about it now is its extreme 
and dangerous inelasticity. “Popular” finance has been 
carried to such a point that it now seems impossible to 
devise any means fis meeting extraordinary demands of ex- 
penditure save by addition to a tax which falls wholly on 
the rich. ‘To have reduced a financial system to this con- 
dition is surely a better claim to the popularity of a 

ogue than to the reputation of a statesman. As 
to colonial and foreign policy, Mr. Guapstoye’s admirers 
hardly care even to conceal their inability to answer the 
question, What great thing has he here done? The Colonies 
have not yet recovered from the deliberate process of snub- 
bing to which they were subject during the predominance 
of the disintegrationist ideas which flourished in such rank 
luxuriance under Mr. Griapstone’s first Administration ; 
while as regards foreign affairs he has earned the unique, 
and one might have thought unattainable, distinction of 
having made non-intervention odious and intervention ridi- 
culous. In domestic legislation his fame rests almost en- 
tirely upon two great measures, of which the latter has 
practically repealed the former, and has, almost in so many 
words, provided for its own supersession later on—a measure 
of which the bodily framework is as perishable as its deadly 
spirit is indestructible. 

Yet Mr, Giapstong, we shall hear it chorussed the day 
after to-morrow, is a great statesman ; and, if certain extra- 
ordinary powers of mind and body constitute great states- 
manship, so he is. But if, on the other hand, the only 
great statesman is he who does great things for a State and 
not merely wonderful things at the State’s expense, who 
strengthens and not weakens it, who safeguards and not 
imperils it ; in a word, he who, perhaps without any great 
display of personal gifts, contrives to lead us up—or at 
any rate along—the ice-slope, instead of down it, with a 
superb exhibition of physical and mental powers, into the 
erevasse of confusion; why, then, we will say no more than 
that present ap ces are not conclusive of Mr. 
Guapstonr’s claims to the title. And the worst of the 
matter is, that the criterion of statesmanship above indi- 
cated—surely the only criterion applicable to it among a 
community of reasoning men—is lapsing, as we have 
already noted, into increasing neglect. Mr. Guapstone, the 
man, the orator, the Wonderful Wonder of Wonders, is 
more and more tending to become the sole object within the 
field of vision, not merely of the gaping idlers at rail- 
way stations, but apparently also of the presumably intel- 
ligent and educa gentlemen who daily profess to 
instruct the gapers aforesaid as to whom, what, and why 
they should admire. They are informing enough, to be 
sure, about the “whom”; but in the matter of what and 
why they leave, as they themselves are fond of saying, 
“ much to be desired.” Not to do something valuable, but 
to be something remarkable, is the view of statesmanship 
which they are perpetually inculcating upon a society already 
addicted to fatuous swarming around anybody who can raise 
his head, by whatever means, worthy or unworthy, above 
the crowd. We are far from approving of the “ Anti- 
“ Gladstonian Liturgy” which has got Dr. Murr into 
trouble with his presbytery ; but we are bound to admit 
that his intercession for the Cabinet shows a far juster 
sense of the requirements of Ministerial office. He prays 
that “the wise among them” may be made wiser, and 
the foolish less can that the eloquent among 
them may be made more eloquent, and the unready 

ers endowed with the “ gift of the gab” more “ gal- 
“lopin’.” Again, though a petition to Providence to open 
the Prime Minisrer’s eyes “to the fact that he is now 
“aged and infirm,” and to “ask him” to surrender the 
reins of government to more youthful hands, is not only 
irreverent as to its “ charging part,” but, so far as infirmity 
goes, inaccurate in its recitals, yet at the same time it shows 
its author’s perception of the fact that good government 
means wise and vigorous action,and not merely excellent talk- 
ing. Of this fact, however, the flutterers of Mr. GLaDsTONE 
in the press and on the platform appear to have no appre- 
ciation whatever. Mr. GLapsTone has passed so many big 
sensational Acts of Parliament, no matter for what purpose 
or with what success; he has “ withered” so many Parlia- 
mentary opponents with “ magnificent outbursts of indigna- 
“tion”; he has spoken so many hundred columns of 
newspaper report in so many hundred hours; and therefore 
he is the greatest statesman the country has ever produced ; 
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and whether our affairs are prospering at home and abroad, 
or whether we are daily drawing nearer under his guidance 
to domestic anarchy and Imperial dismemberment, is a point 
not worth considering. 


WHO SHALL DECIDE ? 


} ty cannot have escaped the notice of any reader of the 
Law Reports that there has lately been an epidemic of 
disagreement among juries. For instance, there was the 
Harrison Divorce Case. After eight days of conflicting 
testimony, illustrated or obscured by the speeches of opposing 
counsel, and after the usual “exhaustive summing-up from 
“ the learned Judge,” the jury found themselves unable to ar- 
rive at any conclusion on the question whether Mrs. Harrison 
had misconducted herself with Dr. Pacz. On one point, 
however, they were unanimous, and here it may truly be 
said that their unanimity was wonderful. For the single 
proposition to which these twelve men would unhesitatingly 
commit themselves was that a husband who confessed to 
having sent his son for a stick, and beaten his wife with it 
in the boy’s presence, was not guilty of cruelty. It is vain 
to lament, though it is pitiable to contemplate, the fearful 
waste of money which these fruitless inquiriesinvolve. The 
eminent counsel who conjugate the passive mood of the verbs 
“retain” and “refresh” have been complaining of late 
that business is slack, and they are, therefore, unlikely to 
feel much sympathy with those engaged in making ac- 
quaintance with the active. The general public, so far as 
its views can be gathered, seems to think that it is people’s 
own fault for going to law, and the Master of the Rotts 
can excite “cheers and laughter” from a wealthy audience 
by advising them not to approach the tribunals convention- 
ally supposed to protect person and property in this country. 
Another eight days’ trial ended at the close of the Michael- 
mas sittings in another failure to agree on the part of the 
jury, who were discharged after a little more than one 
hour’s deliberation. As the sum in dispute is two thousand 
pounds, it seems likely that a second hearing of the case 
would end, like JARNDYCE v. JARNDYCE, in leaving nothing 
for anybody but the lawyers. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that the personal habits of the late Mr. Lorinea 
are an exceedingly difficult subject on which to ascer- 
tain the truth. This certainly does not arise from any 
lack of material, for information is abundantly, and indeed 
embarrassingly, copious. A hasty thinker might pardon- 
ably infer from a glance at the evidence adduced on either 
side that the town of Sunderland was divided into two 
parties, of whom one believed Mr. Lotinaa to be a model of 
temperance and sobriety, while the other regarded him as 
little better than a walking cask of whisky. We are not 
about to express any opinion on so delicate a subject, any 
more than on the question whether Lotinca committed 
suicide or was accidentally poisoned. We are merely con- 
sidering here the increasing tendency of juries to differ. 

It is probable that the growing length of trials has something 
to do with these unfortunate miscarriages of justice. The way 
in which civil actions are now spun out is simply appalling. 
Many people who would scarcely yet be called middle- 
can remember the time when it was rare for a cause at Nisi 
Prius to go over the day, and almost unexampled for it to 
occupy the week. Now ten days are considered not at all 
out of the common. The number of cases which Lord 
ELLENBoROUGH would get through in a sitting is almost 
inconceivable to a modern lawyer. No doubt there are 
more reasons than one for this change, as for most 
others. The old rules of evidence were unduly strict, and 
shut out much which ought to have been let in. Parties, for 
instance, could not be called before the middle of the present 
century, and thus Mr. Pickwick had no opportunity of 
telling his own story. So far we have improved upon the 
practice of our ancestors, and we must not complain of the 
necessary drawbacks which accompany a useful reform. A 
less tolerable reason is the increasing prolixity of counsel. 
In the Lotinca case Mr. himself not the 
tersest of orators, complained of Mr. Wappy’s “ tendency to 
“ diffusiveness.” The TicHBoRNE case, in which every 
hillock was made a mountain, and every thistle a forest 
tree, perhaps demoralized the Bar, and may even have in- 
fected the Bench. The license of cross-examination, now 
almost unbounded, is another item in the formidable list of 
protracting influences. So is the habit, much in vogue 
with the weaker sort of judges, of reading their notes of 


voluminous evidence to jurors who have heard it all before, 
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instead of treating them to a lucid summary of the principal 
points. Chief Justice Cockpurn, whose memory was in its 
way as miraculous as Macautay’s, scarcely ever looked at 
his notes in summing up. Some of the present occupants 
of the Bench hardly ever look off them. All these things 
perhaps conduce to puzzle juries, to distract their minds, 
to make them forget what is really essential, and lose them- 
selves in masses of irrelevant detail. Then there is, of 
course, always the inherent difficulty of getting twelve men 
to agree about anything. In civil cases the parties may 
consent to take the verdict of the majority, but to this pro- 
posal the one who thinks himself in a minority almost 
always objects. They must be very simple who suppose that 
real unanimity is often attained. It may be conjectured 
that in nine cases out of ten either the numerically weaker, 
or the less obstinate section, ultimately gives way to the 
others. Bills are found by a grand jury, which generally 
consists of from fifteen to twenty persons, if twelve are 
agreed that they ought to be found, and it is possible that 
some modification of this principle might be applied with 
advantage to petty juries. 

Her Magsesty’s Judges have recently set a very bad 
example to those of Her Magegsry’s subjects who may be 
called upon to act asjurors. A point of criminal law heard 
before five of them has caused them to be divided, three 
against two and two against three. That, however, is by 
no means all. The Lorp Curer Justicr, who heads the 
majority, declared that on what seemed a very simple 
question the difference of opinion was absolutely irrecon- 
cilable, and that neither side could even understand the 
view taken by the other. It may be interesting to state 
briefly the facts which have produced such an extraordinary 
chaos of authority. The agent of an Insurance Company 
was convicted at Grantham Quarter Sessions of obtain- 
ing money by false pretences. The evidence showed 
that the agent, Powett by name, had collected from 


one VELLAM the premium on a life-policy, and had put the | 


money into his own pocket, informing the Company that it 
had not been paid. The Company therefore treated the 
policy as lapsed. But Powerit had the impudence to call 
again on VELLAM the next year, and demand the premium 
which would then have been due. VeEniam had not the 
money, and requested Powe. to come a little later. 
came after the days of grace for payment had expired, and 
took something from VELLAM on account, saying that that 
would be enough to preserve the policy. VE.Lam, of course, 
did not know that the policy had lapsed the previous year. 
On this evidence Lord Co.eriper, Baron Hvupp.eston, 
and Mr. Justice Maruew are certain that PowreL, made 
a false representation of existing facts, while Mr. Justice 
Grove and Mr. Justice Manisty are equally positive 
that he did not. The case of the resident in Oxford, 
not a member of the University, who was held guilty 
of a false pretence because he had gone in a cap and gown 
to order goods of a tradesman on credit is certainly in 
favour of the judgment given by the majority, as also 
perhaps is the thing called common sense. But if judges, 
who know the law and must give their reasons, can thus be 
hopelessly at loggerheads, what is to be expected from juries, 
who may be guided by anything, relevant or irrelevant, that 
comes into their heads} Who knows but what some of the 
jurors in Lotinca v. the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company may have thought that it was the business of the 
defendants to find out what Lotinea’s habits were before 
they insured his life, and not to bother respectable men of 
business with the matter afterwards? No outsider can 
guess what passes when a jury retires. Once, as we know, 
lots were drawn to decide whether a man was guilty of 
murder. Once, as tradition has it, a jury returned after a 
long absence, when one of them, angrily addressing the 
judge, said, “ My lord, am I the foreman of this here jury, 
“oram I not?” Mr. Cartyte’s diplomatic treatment of the 
recalcitrant juror is an admirable instance of genius suc- 
cessfully applied to small things (and persons). But even 
the most highly intelligent and thoroughly conscientious 
juries may well be confused by the manner in which com- 
plicated cases are sometimes put before them. 


THE ANARCHIST TRIAL, 


—— was never any doubt as to the result of the 
Anarchist trial at Leipsic so far as two at least of 


the Niederwald plot made scarcely any attempt to hide 
his guilt, and the only question was as to which of his 
two principal accomplices was to be deemed the guilty in- 
strument of his designs. Rermsporr’s conviction, in other 
words, was certain; and that either Rupscu or KurecHLer 
would accompany him to the scaffold was virtually cer- 
tain also. But whether Rurscn would destroy Kugcuter, 
or Kvuercuier Rupscn, appeared a doubtful point. These 
two prisoners competed eagerly throughout the trial for 
the credit and immunity of the “repentant conspirator.” 
Each strove hard to convince the Court that it was he and 
not the other whose heart or conscience had failed him 
before the moment of action arrived, and through whose 
instrumentality it was that the explosion at the Nieder. 
wald ceremony had been prevented. Considering, more- 
over, that a good deal of the incriminatory evidence of the 
whole gang had been derived from these two criminals, it 
seemed as if the Court would be almost reduced to the 
alternative of believing either one or the other. With an eco- 
nomy, however, in the use of materials of proof which might 
perhaps be imitated with some advantage in our own State 
trials, the Court appears to have decided that the evidence 
of Rupscu and Kvecuier was in some respects superfluous, 
and that, as it was possible to convict both them and 
RernsporF on the testimony of Pat» alone (or at least on 
his testimony supported by the two former men’s confession 
of their original complicity in the plot), it was unnecessary 
to regard either Rurscu or Kuercnuer asa credible witness 
on any other point than his own guilt. In other words, the 
Court believed both of them when testifying to their prepa- 
rations for blowing up the Imperial procession, and believed 
neither of them when alleging their successful efforts to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of thecrime. This eclectic mode of 
dealing with evidence is, of course, not quitein conformity with 
English notions, but to those who have had no opportunity of 
personally observing the demeanour of the two approvers it 
is, of course, impossible to measure the probabilities of its 
practical justice. All one can say is, that there is no prima 
facie unlikelibood in the assumption that both Rupscu and 
KvuECcHLER were telling the truth in their accusations against 
each other, and lying when they endeavoured to screen 
themselves ; and that the Court which saw and heard both 
witnesses may have been justified in concluding that this not 
improbable assumption might, in fact, be safely acted upon. 
This, at any rate, has been the actual outcome of the pro- 
ceedings. Remnsporr, Rupscu, and Kvecuuer have all three 
been sentenced to death, HotzHaver and Bacumayn to 
ten years’ imprisonment, while three other prisoners— 
RaEINBACH, SOHNGEN, and TéLLNER have been acquitted. 


We cannot pretend to have derived much profit from the 
reflections of the various commentators who have moralized 
over the incident. Indeed we are much inclined to doubt 
whether any profit, in the sense of information at once true 
and new, is to be extracted from it at all, the contrary 
opinion having, as it appears to us, no other basis to rest 
upon save the very common, but wholly superstitious, belief 
that all political incidents of a certain magnitude are in- 
structive. If a man commits an ordinary murder, and, 
being detected, is tried, convicted, and executed therefor, 
we very reasonably find nothing particular to say about the 
matter. Similarly with theft and its punishment, the moral 
of which has found its complete and final expression in an 
immortal distich ending with the word “prison.” And so 
of other equally familiar crimes. It is singular, therefore, 
that nowadays, when political assassination and the at- 
tempt to commit it have become offences almost as common 
as petty larceny, it should still be thought incumbent on the 
instructors of the public to cudgel their brains for some- 
thing novel and profound to say about any latest example 
of the crime. Nor can the practice lay claim to the inno- 
cence of many other absurdities; on the contrary, it is 
essentially and evidently a mischievous one. The perpetual 
desire to say something new where everything that is true 
has been said many times before must inevitably lead a 
writer into saying something which is either not true or of 
which the truth is doubtful; and we cannot but regard 
much of the newspaper moralizings on the late anarchist 
trial as belonging to the latter category. The process by 
which the true but not new has into the new 
(or less old) but not (or only doubtfully) true may be 
traced in certain of these comments with curious exac- 
titude. First, for instance, we read that the tzial has 
made English newspaper correspondents “feel very vividly 


the prisoners were concerned. The chief organizer of | “ what a huge amount of festering discontent there 
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“is beneath the surface of German society.” But then, 
recollecting no doubt that other newspaper correspon- 
dents have been made to feel this before, and, as their 
manner is, have expressed the feeling through the electric 
telegraph, our moralist perceives that he must be ori- 
ginal or die. He therefore adds that the trial “affords 
“a new proof, if one were needed, that the Germans 
“ have outgrown their political institutions and that the 
“ theoretical freedom of their paper Constitution is not 
“ enough for them.” Well, to be sure, their paper Constitu- 
tion does not confer upon them the privilege of blowing up 
the Emperor and his suite; nor could it possibly be so 
revised as to bring this within the franchises of the “capable 
“ citizen.” But if what is meant is that German anarchists 
take to dynamite as a protest against a political régime which 
pretends to be libera!, but is really oppressive, we are re- 
lieved from the necessity of disputing this proposition by the 
circumstance that its author himself contradicts it a few 
sentences further on. He therein fully admits that the dis- 
content of the German anarchist is not political but social 
in its origin, and that the mildest possible form of govern- 
ment would fail to satisfy him so long as it remained a 
government based upon those social principles which all 
civilized States have hitherto upheld, In further pursuit of 
the moral our moralist goes on to urge that the effect of the 
Socialist Law of 1878 has been to aggravate in various ways 
the mischief at which it is aimed, and that the police who 
in administering it “ hunt anarchists from one town to 
“ another,” merely drive them to desperation, while at the 
same time affording them continually enlarged opportunities 
for the wider diffusion of their revolutionary views. And 
if this means anything more than that the repressive 
system instituted by the law of 1878 is unintelligently and 
provocatively administered—a point upon which we express 
no opinion—if, that is to say, it is intended for a reflection 
upon the principle and policy of that law itself, it is one of 
those observations of which the value is far too problematical 
to make it worth while either to deliver or to consider them. 

Nothing, in fact, is generally speaking so gratuitous as 
the pretension of foreigners to decide how far a State ought 
to go in the endeavour by administrative measures to 
suppress or bieak up the combinations of persons known or 
believed to entertain violent designs against that State, 
and how far it may with wisdom allow such movements to 
proceed unmolested until they bear fruit in overt acts. It 
is a question of practical policy upon which theoretical 
commonplaces afford no rea! enlightenment whatever. To 
assert, as if it were a universal and self-evident truth, that 
actual conspirators should be left to conspire for fear lest 
the endeavour to anticipate them should convert potential 
into actual conspirators, is absurd, Equally absurd is it to 
contend that, because a repressive system does not succeed 
in stamping out conspiracy altogether, it therefore stands 
self-condemned as contrilutory to the very evil which it 
has merely failed to extirpate. The theory that Remsporr 
and his accomplices were driven by police persecution to 
devise a plot for the assassination of the Emrrnor is a 
theory only; the fact that Germany contains many men 
of the stamp of Reinsporr, who do not need any per- 
secution to impel them to similar projects, is as well- 
ascertained as any fact can be. Whether the certain game 
of “huntingout” men of this type is to be outweighed 
by the hypothetical risk of driving some of them to des- 
peration is a point upon which a German administrator 
is obviously a much better judge than an English news- 
paper Correspondent. And there are,‘moreover, special 
reasons why Englishmen should cultivate modesty on this 
subject. With the general assent of all but an insignificant 
English party, we are applying a severely coercive system 
of repression to our own anarchists in Ireland. Its 
success, though, as we believe, considerable, is far from 
complete ; but we certainly should not attach much value to 
the opinion of any foreign critic who assured us that the 
present activity of Irish conspiracy is due to the vexatious 
and tyrannical operation of the Crimes Act. 


THE YEAR. 


At home the history of the year, which is now within a few 
days of its end, has contained a parody of the agitation which 
preceded the — of the first Reform Bill, but in other respects 
it has been dull. The country has been asked to believe that 
its rights were in some danger from the action of the House of 
Lords. An agitation was begun and promoted with much show 
of vigour; but, as it has happily been proved, without the 


least necessity. Abroad and in the Colonies the end has been 
less fortunate. The dilliculties of the position in Egypt were as 
easily called forth as demonstrations against the Lords, but they 
were less easily dismissed. They are still with us as a source of 
danger. The Colonies have attracted a considerable share of 
attention, in some cases by demands on the Home Government 
which are highly inconvenient to a Colonial Office working in the 
cold shade of what is known as Lord Derby’s good sense, in others 
by their sufferings under the consequences of former surrenders 
on the part of the mother-country to disorder and violence. In 
Europe the year has been quiet, and the greatest of living states- 
men has been apparently successful in providing for the con- 
tinuance of peace, though the general prosperity was disturbed by 
an outbreak of cholera which in some cases assumed serious pro- 
portions. The quarrel between France and China has dragged 
on in a state of informal war. Socialism in one form or another 
has been busy; but, on the whole, the political dangers which 
threaten the immediate future are at least superficially less serious 
than they have frequently seemed within the last few years. 


The agitation produced by the suspension of the Franchise Bill 
in the House of Lords was designed by its promoters to be of 
great importance in itself, and to lead to changes of the widest 
character, As far as its avowed objects are concerned, it was a 
complete failure, but it was not therefore an insignificant event. 
On the contrary, it was a matter of vital importance to show that 
an attempt to overbear one House of Parliament by popular 
clamour could be successfully resisted even when it was made by 
a Prime Minister who had the support of a powerful majority in 
the Commons, The Representation of the People Bill, to give it 
its official title, had a prosperous, though not a rapid, progress 
through the House of Commons. It was introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone on the 29th of February in a speech in which he dwelt 
much on the fact that the bill was a measure of enfranchisement 
and not of disenfranchisement—a feature destined to be made very 
prominent in Ministerial speeches as a reason for not dealing at 
once with Redistribution. The extension of the suflrage con- 
templated by the Dill was certainly on a most liberal scale. 
Every existing suffrage was extended—with the exception of 
faggot votes, which were at least not diminished — and the 
electoral right was conferred on several new classes. In the Com- 
mons the Conservative Opposition tried to carry amendments 
meant to suspend the operation of the Bill until Redistribution was 
provided for, or to contine itto Great Britain, or to bind Govern- 
ment to reduce the overgrowr representation of Ireland, None of 
these various attempts proved successful, and a coalition of senti- 
mentalists who tried to confer a vote on certain classes of women 
failed as completely. Having been introduced on the 29th of 
February, the Bill was read for the second time on the 9th of 
April, and for the third on the 27th of June. On the 7th of the 
following July it was read for the second time in the House of 
Lords, and the next night its fate was settled. The Peers refused 
to proceed with the bill until they had some security as to the 
character of the measure of Redistribution which must necessarily 
follow. This resolution once taken, the Peers adhered to it for the 
remainder of the Session. 


Even at the brief distance of rather less than six months the 
action of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry at this crisis has become un- 
intelligible, if their words are any guide to their motives. Within 
the last few weeks they have done precisely what the Lords asked 
them to do, and it therefore appears a self-evident proposition that 
they might have done it when first asked. However that may be, 
the Prime Minister aud his colleagues declared, one and all, that 
the action of the Lords must be vigorously resisted as an unheard- 
of encroachment on the traditional liberties of the people of 
England, Mr. Gladstone himself called a meeting of his party 
on the roth of July and announced that, after an outrage of this 
kind, his Ministry had no resource but to huddle up the Ses- 
sion, and to prepare for another meeting of the House in the 
autumn. This method of getting over the difficulty was the 
more acceptable to Ministers that all other measures had been de- 
layed on account of the Franchise Bill, and the work of the House 
was so hopelessly behindhand, that it would have been impos- 
sible to get through with it under any circumstances. Theoretically 
the position taken by the chie/s of the Liberal party was, that the 
House of Lords had transgressed the unwritten but tacitly under- 
stood constitutional law by which the Peers are bound to yield 
even against their own interests and convictions to the will of the 
country as expressed by the House of Commons. On these 
grounds the Ministry declined to appeal to the country by a disso- 
lution. They preferred to reintroduce the measure in an 4 ‘tumn 
Session, and meanwhile to prepare for carrying it throu, _.en by 
organizing great popular demonstrations to overawe the rvers. By 
the time that Parliament had met again Ministers had seen cause 
to modify their constitutional theories. 


The character of the methods by which the Lords were to be 
rsuaded that they had gone too far was shown before the Houses 
roke up. On the 21st of July an imposing demonstration of the 
“ people ” was attempted on the Embankment and in Hyde Park. 
Several thousand persons were collected by various means and 
conducted through some of the busiest parts of London, much to 


| the disturbance of the ordinary traffic. They carried banners, and 
, listened to speeches very full of Radical sentiments and threats 
‘ against the Lords. The whole affair was v 


orderly, but as a 


litical demonstration it suffered a good deal from the obvious 


_ Indifference of the demonstrators to the matter in hand, Through- 
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out August, September, and the earlier of October meeti 

of the same kind were held all over eae to listen to the 
same sort of language. As far as the speeches of the orators went, 
it did really look as if something very serious was brewing, and 
for a time the Liberal leaders were divided into the moderate men 
who proposed to mend the Lords and the thoroughgoing men who 
proposed toend them. But it became obvious before long that 
the desire to fight was almost confined to the general staff of the 
party. The mass of the country could not be got to see that it 
was the same thing to refuse to pass any Reform Bill,as the Lords 
had done on a former occasion, and to refuse to extend the suffrage 
before the details of a Redistribution scheme were settled. It got, 
in short, very obvious that the Ministerial party were playing at 
being in 1831, and that they knew it, and the game soon began to 
look a little foolish. Mr. Gladstone went down to Scotland at 
the end of August, and was received with the enthusiasm naturally 
shown by an admiring constituency to a popular leader who is 
also an effective speaker. His speeches produced all their usual 


effect on their audience ; but—and that is also the common fate of 
his orations—they failed to produce a proporiionate effect on the | 
reader. As the country does not consist wholly of Midlothian, the | 
readers were in a considerable majority. When he had said his | 
say, what Mr. Gladstone succeeded in making most clear was that | 
he was far from being so hostile to a compromise as his pugnacious , 
and irresponsible lieutenants. The action of the Conservatives, 
who refused to enter into the spirit of the game, did something to 
damp the ardour of the Liberals. A namber of demonstrations 
were held in support of the Lords, and they were every whit as 
enthusiastic as the Liberal gatherings. For the most part these 
party shows were conducted in an orderly way on both sides—the 
chief exception being the conduct of the Liberals at Birmingham, 
where a Conservative meeting was broken up by roughs. A sub- 
sequent inquiry, both legal and Parliamentary, into this story pro- 
duced abundant evidence that forgery and bullying are familiar 
methods of political warfare in Birmingham. 

The Autumn Session opened on the 23rd of October, amid a 
chorus of assertions from the most approved Liberal organs that 
the Lords must be made to surrender. The Bill was read for the 
second time on the 6th of November, when the Conservative 
party reassumed its old position. By means of an amendment 
moved by Mr. Stanhope for Lord Randolph Churchill, the Oppo- 
sition again demanded that Redistribution should accompany an 
extension of the Franchise. The amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 140 on the following day, and the Bill was azain 
carried up to the Lords. On the 17th Mr. Gladstone suddenly 
announced to the House, to the general satisfaction of everybody 
except the Radicals, that his Ministry had finally decided to do 
what they had asserted in July and ever since that they never 
could do. They were prepared to give the Lords the security 
demanded as to the Redistribution Bill. As it was worded by 
Mr. Gladstone, the course taken by the Mivistry was this—they 
were prepared, — they could obtain a security as to the 
passing of the Franchise Bill, to submit their scheme of redis- 
tribution to the leaders of the Opposition. In statements of this 
kind much depends on which clause is put first. Practically, the 
arrangement arrived at was that the Ministry would draw up the 
Redistributicn Bill in conference with the Conservative leaders, 
and in accordance with their ideas. As soon as the main lines of 
the Bill had been settled, it was to be introduced in the current 
Autumn Session, and the Lords were to pass the Franchise Bill 
through all its stages. Assoon as these arrangements were known, 
the already languid public interest in the question died out wholly. 
A few Radicals made a disturbance, and put their leaders to the 
trouble of proving that to yield and to surrender are quite different 
things. The country at large was singularly tranquil when Mr. 
Gladstone introduced a Redistribution Lili on the 1st of December, 
which will ew a thoroughly revolutionary change in the 
machinery of English political life. This measure will establish 
something very like equal electoral districts and one member con- 
stituencies. Whatever name may be given to the manipulation 
carried out, it will practically abolish the old distinction between 
boroughs and counties. Sweeping as the Bill is, it has been 
accepted by the leaders on both sides, and their combined action 
will make oppositicn nearly useless unless some very unforeseen 
change takes place in the next few mouths. Mr. Leonard 
Courtney found it necessary to resign office on learning that his 
party were not going to make Proportional Representation part of 
their Redistribution plan. The world which ~ never been able 
to understand the neat machinery for drawing the teeth of universal 
suffrage which Mr. Hare built, and Mr. J. S. Mill inconsistently 
admired, heard of Mr. Courtney’s retirement with respectful 
astonishment. 

It is perhaps a misuse of language to speak of Egyptian affairs 
as foreign at the stage things have now got to. For all prac:ical 
purposes, that country is now part of the British Empire, although 
there is a deeply-rooted objection in certain quarters to recognize 
the facts. Whatever the undefined position of Egypt may be, it 
has directly and indirectly been of more interest to England than 
-v part of its recognized dominions. It has employed a con- 

iderable British force, it has caused some of the liveliest debates 
in the House during last Session, and has been the cause of 
diplomatic discussions with other European Powers. When the 
year began the news of the defeat of Hicks Pasha was fresh, and thé 
total destruction of hisarmy in E] Obeid had just made it clear to 


ory that the Mahdi was a formidable enemy. In presence 
of this disaster the Ministry had taken the course which seems | 


always to suggest itself to them in a difficult moment. T 
prepared to give up everything which in the present case woul 
they might reasonably feel, be all the easier because the necessary 
sacrifices would be borne by Egypt and not by England. They 
therefore ordered, or, in di Bee language, advised, the Khedive 
to surrender the Soudan, Their plan was that all the Egyptian 
garrisons south of Wady Halfa should be wihinire, ond that 
the Sondan should be left to the Mahdi and his followers, who 
seemed to the eye of Mr. Gladstone to be a brave race struggling 
for freedom. The withdrawal was easier to propose than to etlect. 
Egypt had numerous garrisons iu the Soudan, extending almost as 
far south as the Lakes. It had also soldiers, who were attacked 
by a lieutenant of the Mahdi’s named Osman Digna, in the towns 
of Sinkat and Tokar, which are upon the road from Suakim, a 
Red Sea port, to Berber, on the Nile. To save these men, their 
families, and the traders who lived in their cantonments was 
the manifest duty of the Government which ordered their retreat. 
Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet apt to discharge this unwillingly 
enough and as late as it could. Early in January it thought it 
had found a man who would take the Soudan difliculty off its 
hands. General Gordon, who bas all his liie long been accus- 
tomed to do great things with small means, was at that time under 
an engagement to proceed to the Congo in the service of the 
International Association, The War Office had just insisted on 
his resignation, and he had given it in, when the Ministry found 
themselves in want of a man who would devote himself to a 
dangerous task and who would ask little. They therefore begged 
General Gordon to undertake the duty of withdrawing the 
Egyptian garrisons, and he left England on the 18th of January. 
Before anything could be known as to his success, things 
had come to a crisis on the Red Sea coast. On the 4th of 
February a nondescript Egyptian force, consisting for the most 
part of policewen, and commanded by an Englishman in the 
K hedive’s service, was entirely cut to pieces by Osman Digna’s Arabs 
while marching to raise the siege of Sinkat. This disaster made it 
obvious that, unless the work was taken in hand by England, the 
garrisons would fall. The Ministry more than once expressed its 
aunoyance at the obstinacy of Tewtik Bey, the Circassian officer 
in command at Sinkat, who preferred an honourable discharge of 
his duty to a convenient treason, At last, however, the pressure 
of public opinion made some action necessary. It came tvo late 
to save Tewtik, whe perished at the head of his men in an attempt 
to cut his way through the besiegiog army when want of pro- 
visions made it impossible to hold the town any longer. The 
English forces did not begin to collect at Suakim till the 21st of 
February, ten days after the disaster of the Sinkat garrison, They 
did, however, revenge that -misfortune by the now needless 
slaughter of some thousands of “the brave race fighting for 
freedom ” who had been the object of Mr. Gladstone's sympathy. 
Ou the 29th of Neg a and the 13th of March two engagements 
were fought by the English expedition under Sir Gerald Graham. 
On both occasions superiority in arms and discipline gave the 
Europeans a crushing advantage over an enemy who certainly 
showed an unsurpassable bravery. The British troops made a 
useless march to Tokar, and then re-embarked, leaving a handful 
of men at Suakim to continue skirmishing with Osman Digna. 

On the day that the Sinkat expedition began to collect at 
Suakim General Gordon reached Khartoum, accompanied by 
Colonel Stewart. He began ‘xy measures which were excellently 
adapted to make his adwiuistration acceptable, by burning the 
registers of taxation, destroying instruments of punishment, and 
releasing prisoners. These steps produced, as might be supposed, 
no small enthusiasm, and for a time all seemed to be going very 
weil. Unluckily the men who had to be influenced if the Khartoum 
garrison was to be withdrawn in peace were very indifferent to 
these things. The Mahdi and his followers were not touched by 
benefits conferred on the shopkeepers of Khartoum, and they soon 
hemmed the General in. It is obvious, too, that the English officer 
was not the man to make his work any easier for himself. In 
undertaking to Withdraw the Soudan garrisons General Gordon 
seems to have distinctly understood that he was to withdraw them 
all in perfect safety, and to leave a settled Government behind. 
The Ministerial view seems to have been that the General was to 
serve the garrisons if he could—if not to make a —_" try, 
and then save himself; and if he could establish a lasting 
Government without offendiug Exeter Hall, to do it; but if not, to 

atch up a makeshift, and come away. When the divergence 

al obvious, General Gordon acted as he generally has done; 

he did what seemed right in a high-handed way, and stood his 
ound. 

General Gordon convinced himself at once that no Government 
could exist in the Soudan which did not recognize the lawfulness 
of slavery. He therefore issued a proclamation declaring that no 
attempt would be made to disturb existing rights of ownership in 
slaves. At the same time, he proposed that the Governments of 


| England and of Egypt should agree to the appointment of Zebehr 


Pasha, formerly well known as a slave-hunter, to be governor of 
the Soudan. ‘The proclamation was not approved of, and the sug- 
gestion was not accepted. While means of government were 
refused him in this way, the difficulties he had to contend with 
increased daily. The Mahdi, conscious that he is a Prophet of 
God, flatly refused to be satisfied with the title of Emir of 
Kordofan, and attacked Khartoum. The garrison of the town 
proved cowardly and sometimes treacherous, and in a very short 
time it ceased to be a matter of doubt whether Gordon could 
withdraw the people he was sent to save from the posts in the 
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Soudan, and began to be an open question whether he could hold 
Khartoum itself against the Mahdi. Before long he was closely 
shut up in the city. Since he has been in that position the infor- 
mation received about him has come mainly through native 
sources, and has consequently for the most part been scanty and 
untrustworthy. On one or two occasions he has succeeded in 
communicating with Cairo, and once Mr. Power, who held the 
post of British Vice-Consul at Khartoum, and who was Corre- 
spondent of the Times, was also able to forward a long report to 
his employers. From these different sources it was learnt that 
the Generai had made at least his share of England's work in 
Egypt highly honourable to his country. By issuing a forced 
paper currency, by improvising a fleet for river service, by striking 
where he could strike, and by avoiding action when it required any 
considerable exercise of courage on the part of his soldiers, he has 
been able to make head against his enemies, and even to provision 
the town. Before the close of the first Parliamentary Session, 
however, it had become certain that he could do no more than hold 
his ground. 

It would have been impossible to leave a British officer, even 
one who had gained less admiration for his genius and his cha- 
racter than General Gordon, to his fate under these circum- 
stances, and an expedition to relieve him had been seen to be in- 
evitable by the middle of the year. The Ministry hesitated and 
wavered, as it has done all through, and refused to bind itself to 
anything very definite in Parliament. It waited to see whether 
Gordon would come away alone, or conquer his difliculties in some 
unforeseen way. It made a diplomatic attempt to get help from 
Abyssinia, and only prepared to do the work in the one effectual 
fashion when it was very late ; but at last it prepared for the 
inevitable expedition. After much discussion as to the relative 
merits of the Suakim and Berber route or of the Nile, it was 
decided to choose the latter. Lord Wolseley, who has the good 
fortune always to agree with the Ministry of the day, or always 
to persuade them, was. appointed to lead, in place of the officer 
in command in itgypt, who happened not to be of the same 
opinion as the War Office. He left England on the 31st of 
August, and began to organize the expedition with his accus- 
tomed vigour and his usual costly thoroughness. Up to the 
present it has been engaged in struggling through the Nile 
cataracts; and though the troops, or part of them, may reach 
Khartoum, the date named for their arrival is daily put further 
and further off. Whatever the ultimate success of the expe- 
dition is to be, it will certainly be recorded in its history that 
it was prepared rezardless of expense. The British Empire has 
been ransacked for boatmen and carriers, special vessels have been 
built, and creature-comforts have been provided on an unprece- 
dented scale. As the advance began in October, it was reported 
that Colonel Stewart and Mr. Power, the only two Englishmen 
who were serving with General Gordon, had perished in an 
attempt to reach Bagel by the river. The report, which was at 
last fully confirmed, was of bad omen for the success of the expe- 
dition, since it could not be believed that General Gordon would 
have sent his only trustworthy lieutenants out of Khartoum un- 
less he had had reason to foresee the approaching fall of the town. 

The political history of England in Egypt has kept step with the 
military. The action of the Ministry in both kinds of operation 
has this much in common, that something is obviously being done, 
but nobody knows exactly what or to what end. As regards the 
pony internal position of Egypt, the English Government has 
elt it unchanged. The Khedive reigns, and his Premier governs 
under orders from London. In January, when the surrender of 
the Soudan was forced on Tewlik, his Premier, Cherif Pasha, re- 
signed; but a successor who would administer with reasonable 
docility was found in Nubar Pasha. This Oriental statesman has 
contrived to carry on the duties of his anomalous post without 
coming to an open rupture, though not altogether without an 
occasional dispute with his English masters or colleagues. 

Much more difficulty has been found in conducting the inter- 
national questions arising out of the position of Egypt. In spring 
and summor the Ministry were engaged in a futile attempt to 
come to an understanding with the other Powers of Europe on 
the vexed question of the debt. A Conference was held in London 
without result. Before it could meet, long negotiations had to 
be carried on with France, which has always shown an invincible 
dislike either to recognize the permanent establishment of England 
in Egypt or to agree to any reduction of interest on the debt. 
When an ment was arrived at, it was found that all the 
diplomatic labour had been in vain. Although this country 
had consented to fix a date for its withdrawal from Egypt, and 
had also promised to help the treasury, the representatives of the 
Powers declined to accept the proposed reduction, and some of 
them attempted to travel beyond the accepted limits of discussion 
by introducing a set of spualatiens on the subject of quarantine 
which had been suggested by the outbreak of cholera at Toulon, 
On the 2nd of August the Conference broke up after showing 
that the Continental Powers regard the action of the English 
Government with, at least, an unfriendly neutrality. After this 
most meagre ending to so much labour, the Ministry fell back on 
@ resource which has done them excellent service already. They 
despatched a special Commissioner, and declined to have any 
opinion or take any overt action till they knew what he had to 
say. Lord Northbrook, who was chosen for the duty, left London 
ou the 31st August with Lord Wolseley, stayed in Egypt, came 
back, and made suggestions. So much is certain, but, as yet, 
nothing more is known, Various reports as to what he actually 


suggested have been published, but it would be rash to put any 
contidence in them in the face of Lord Northbrook’s explicit state- 
ment that they are wholly inaccurate. At present they are under 
discussion in the different Foreign Offices of the Continent. Along 


' with them the Ministries of Europe have had to consider a most 


characteristic example of the present makeshift manner of tiding 
over the difficulties of government in Egypt. On the 17th of 
September the Khedive announced that he proposed to suspend 
the action of the international agreement by which a portion of 
the revenue of Egypt is devoted to the payment of the capital of 
the debt. This measure was made necessary by the embarrassed 
state of the Treasury, and was technically a vicietion of existing 
treaties which could be enforced as far as it lay in the power of 
tribunals established by the common consent of Europe. The 
agents of the Powers protested in due form and set the ol in 
motion. The Courts have decided against the Khedive, as they 
were bound by the treaties to decide. The actual carrying of the 
judgment into effect is a thing which will depend on the combined 
action of the European Powers, including England. 

Apart from the Franchise Bill and Egyptian affairs there was 
little of any interest iu the proceedings ot the first Session of Par- 
liament. All other Government measures were sacriticed to the 
one great Bill. The Budget was saved from insignificance by bein 
accompanied by measures for reducing the interest of the Natio 
Debt from 3 to 2} per cent., and for empowering the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to issue ten-shilling tokens to replace the present 
worn-out hbalf-sovereigns. In the autumn Session, however, a 
matter of vital national interest occupied the attention of both 
Houses. The state of the navy had long been a source of anxiety 
tu those best qualilied to judge. Ministerial speakers had long 
denied that the number or quality of our war-ships could be rea- 
sonably criticized. The persistency, however, of the so-called 
alarmists, and the manifest advances of foreign navies, began at 
last to produce their proper effect. ‘The country became alarmed, 
and then the Admiralty revised its opinions. On the 2nd of De- 
cember Lord Nerthbrook in the Upper House, and Sir Thomas 
Brassey in the Lower, announced that the Government proposed 
to add some forty ships of different sizes to the navy withiu the 
next five years, to rearm the existing vessels, and to fortify several 
important coaling stations, The additions and measures of pre- 
caution are to be taken within the course of the next five years, 
and the money needed fur them is to be asked for in early instal- 
ments. The scheme has not yet been definitely accepted by Par- 
liament or the country; but it is valuable as containing a prac- 
tical official acknowledgment of the truth contained in the 
criticisms on the navy. 

The condition of Kurope has continued to be peaceful. Signs 
are not wanting that the intrigues which led to the outbreak of 
the war between Russia and Turkey are still being busily carried on ; 
but as yet they have led to noopen act of aggression. Between the 
month of June and the setting in of the cold weather France and 
Italy were visited by a severe outbreak of cholera. It began at 
Toulon, and, extending over much of the South of France, tinally 
made its way to Paris, where, however, it lasted for a very few 
days. The appearance of the epidemic was followed by a panic of 
a very foolish kind. Half the Powers of the Continent imposed 
quarantine regulations on travellers and traders, which were the 
cause of not a little suffering and much lose. It was conclusively 
proved that the suffering and the loss had both been imposed in a 
perfectly useless way. Italy, which had shown more fear and 
taken more frantic precautions than any other Power, was the 
only one severely struck. Various other towns were attacked; 
but the epidemic reached its highest point at Naples. In Sep- 
tember the violence of the cholera in this city rose for a time 
to the level of the historic plagues. As many as 966 persons were 
seized by the disease in a single day, and 328 died. The horror of 
the scene was relieved by the King of Italy, who contributed to 
help the sufferers, and abe set an honourable example of courage 
and self-sacrifice by coming into the plague-stricken city. 

Two other events of general, though of very different, interest 
have been the meeting of the Emperorsand the Congo Conference. 
Concerning the first of these, the world is still in some doubt 
whether it was only a friendly visit or whether it did not cover 
matters of much moment. The secrets of the meeting, if there 
were any secrets, have naturally not been divulged. All that is 
known is that the aged Emperor of Germany met his nephew, the 
Emperor of Russia, and his ally, the Emperor of Austria, at 
Skirnievice, a hunting-box in Russian Poland, between the 15th 
and 17th of September. The Sovereigns were accompanied by 
their Ministers, and they parted on friendly terms and with a 
species of solemn declaration that their meeting had promoted, or 
would in some undefined way promote, the interests of peace. The 
Congo Conference, held this autumn et Berlin, is still sitting, and 
some obscurity hangs over the final object of its labours. Up to 
the present it has engaged in deciding that the International 
Association formed A he King of Belgium to open the Congo 
valley to trade shall be constituted into a State of a kind never 
before seen in the world. The exact limits of its boundaries have 
not yet been laid down, nor has any settlement been made of its 
somewhat complicated dispute with France as to the ownership of 
certain patches of territory on the lower reaches of the river. On 
the whole, the Conference has worked for the general advantage. 
Freedom of trade for the world has been promised, and may to 
some extent be secured. This country has, somewhat to its sur- 


ise, discovered that it has for some time been in ssion of a 
dependency consisting of the lower valley of the Niger, and has 
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been languidly gratified by learning that in future it will rule in 
that — with the general, but apparently superfluous, con- 
sent of Europe. 

The internal affairs of different European States have presented 
little that was of more than national interest. In France the 
Chambers were engaged in the spring and summer in discussing 
the long-promised revision of the Constitution of 1874. After 
much discussion, the revision resolved itself into a Bill for cutting 
down the _— of the Senate and considerably modifying the 
manner of its election. The Congress, formed by a union of the 
two Chambers, passed the Bill in the form previously settled in 
separate debates, and the work was completed in the autumn. 
The long-standing quarrel with China has had no decisive issue. 
Tn May a treaty of was signed at Tien-Tsin by a Captain 
Fournier acting for France, and by Li Hung Chang on the part of 
China. It ap to have ended the difficulty, but within two 
months hostilities had broken out again. The over-haste of a 
French officer led to a collision on the borders of Tonquin. Each 
nation has thrown the blame on the other. A French squadron, 
under Admiral Courbet, bombarded the Foochow Arsenal with 
success on the 28th of August, and then proceeded in combination 
with other vessels to seize some points on the coast of the island 
of Formosa. Neither of these enterprises has caused China to 
yield, and as the year ends the position is very much what it was 
twelve months ago. At home ae has suffered from the pre- 
vailing depression of trade. The wants of the poor have been made 
an excuse for riots by professional agitators, but the disturbances 
have been of no greet importance. In spite of severe criticism on 
his colonial policy, and though his position seems always insec.re, 
M. Ferry has contrived to effect the feat of keeping in office 
during the whole year, which has proved too much for the vast 
of French Ministers. 

n Germany the event of the year has been the election of 
the Reichstag. The last had been dissolved by Prince Bismarck, 
in the hope that a new election would give him a working 
majority. His hope has not been justified. The Conservatives 
who support him have gained some seats, and the Liberals 
who opposed him have lost many, but the chief result of the 
election has been an immense increase of power to the Socialists. 
The new Reichstag has devoted itself to worrying the Prince 
like its predecessors without preventing him from governing 
the Empire with almost absolute power. In the United States a 
Presidential election has put a Democrat, Mr. Cleveland, in office. 
The success of a party which has been constantly defeated for 
nearly a quarter of a century is said to be due to assistance from 
a section of the Republicans who wish to break up the prevail- 
ing system of political manipulation. The election was, as 
usual, generally peaceful, and, as usual, distinguished by ignoble 
scurrility. In the other States of Europe and America nothing of 
any wide general interest has happened. The Russian Nihilists 
have not succeeded, and perhaps have not tried to follow up the 
murder of Colonel Sudaikin by any fresh act of terrorism. The 
Ewpire continues to enjoy such prosperity as it ever does attain 
to, and such peace as is possible to a country which is continually 
conquering on one of its borders. In Austria Socialism has con- 
tinued to take the form of private crime which it seems to affect 
in that country, and in Hungary the House of Magnates has been 
reformed from a diet of nobles with no recognized limit as to 
number into a more orderly Upper House. The quiet of the re- 
maining States of Europe is best illustrated by saying that even 
Spain has been tranquil. 

In India there has been during the past year neither famine nor 
agitation. Lord Ripon has spent the last months of his Vice- 
royalty without attempting any further legislation of the stamp of 
the Tbert Bill. That measure, in the new form given it by the 
opposition of the English community, has become law, and has, 
it must be supposed, begun to operate so as to produce effects 
directly contrary to the intentions of the statesman who drew the 
tirst draft. At the close of the year Lord Ripon has been suc- 
eeeded in office by Lord Dufferin. The dangers which menace 
the security of the Empire from the weakness of the army have 
appeared so serious as to cause py expressed anxiety among 
olticials and observers of experience ; but as yet no actual disaster 
has happened. A Commission, under the command of Sir Peter 
Lumsden, has been despatched with the object of making a de- 
limitation of the frontiers of Afghanistan towards the Russian 
and Persian possessions. Sir Peter Lumsden and his brother 
officers are to be met by a Russian Commission, which will assist 
in fixing the frontier line. Such was, at least, the arrangement 
come to between the two Governments; but the Russian Com- 
missioners have not yet appeared, and Russian outposts have been 
pushed forward into territory hitherto acknowledged to belong to 
Afghanistan. 

The pressure of circumstances has forced the Ministry to add 
to our Colonial Empire, even while they are failing to save some 
of the existing colonies from invasion. At the end of the Congo 
Conference we shall apparently find the informal protectorate 
exercised over the valley of the Niger turned into a direct admin- 
istration. In Australasia the Imperial Government has been at 
last induced to annex the southern coast of New Guinea, in defer- 
ence to the repeatedly expressed wishes of the Australian colo- 
nies, The dependencies, in order to forward the annexation, have 
entered, at the request of the Home Government, into a scheme 


of federation, which again has reacted on England by giving a 
considerable impetus to the party which desires a much closer — 
union between the various parts of the Empire. With one ex- 


ception, the Colonies have been steadily prosperous, and Canada 
has even been gratified by a visit from the British Association. 
The exception is South Africa, which continues to be as 
grievous a source of troubleas ever. On the 9th of February King 
Cetewayo rested from all his troubles at Ekowe. He has been 
driven out of the reduced kingdom made for him by the English 
Government, and his enemies divided his spoils. In the natural 
course of things they quarrelled over them, and Cetewayo's party, 
being by no megns destroyed, was able to make a fight for his son 
Dinizulu, The Boers profited by the general confusion, and 
struck in to get farms for themselves. On the 21st of May they 
installed Dinizulu as king—in other words, they chose him as 
the puppet whose name was to cover their gigantic filibustering 
enterprise. The success of these adventurers encouraged others, 
and very soon the Boers began to carry their policy of fomenting 
wars between the native chiefs in order to profit by the confusion 
to an extent which was too much even for the patience of Mr. 
Gladstone. The Transvaal Government professed its inability to 
control the freebooters, and tried the policy which has already 
served it very well. It made quotable professions, and went on 
violating its promises, With encouragement beliind and tolerance 
in front, there seemed to be nothing to check the filibustering, 
and they have gone on plundering the natives and murdering 
English officers. At last one ty of them went the length of 
attacking and dispossessing a tribe. of recognized British subjects 
in Bechuanaland. After this provocation the British Government 
did what ought to have been done a year ago. It raised a special 
furce and put it under the caneel of Sir Charles Warren, an 
experienced officer, with orders to punish the intruders. The in- 
sulence and turbulence of the Boers and of the Afrikander party 
has at last apparently created a reaction, and there is some hope 
that they will receive a long and greatly needed lesson. 

The year has been tolerably fertile in striking events of various 
character. Ireland has been in the, for it, satisfactory state 
when the desire to break into disorder is not so strong as the fear 
of the consequences of coming into collision with the law. In 
Scotland there has been the beginning of a Land League agitation 
among the crofters which has come to a head in the Island of Sines 
but which has as yet been free from crimes of violence. The 
uuknown gang of villains who try from time to time to terrify 
London by means of dynamite or some other explosive has been 
repeatedly at work. At the close of the year they have tried to 
damage London Bridge. The attempts have always two features 
in common. The mischief done is comparatively insignificant, 
and the ae pope a escape. One crime committed during the 
year has a wholly exceptional character, for it is the first of 
its kind which has ever come before a court of law. In September 
three men, the survivors of the crew of a yacht called the 
Mignonette, reported at Falmouth that they had killed and eaten 
@ messmate under stress of great suffering, They had been for 
many days in an open boat, and excused themselves on the ground 
that they saw no other means of preserving their life. Asno such 
case had ever been decided upon by an English Court, and as the 
men themselves were obviously under the impression—an im- 
pression largely shared by seafaring men—that they had committed 
no crime, the trial attracted very exceptional attention. The 
resuit, as everybody now sees, was inevitable, A jury at Exeter 
found a special verdict, and the Queen's Bench Division put it 
beyond doubt for ever that no extremity of sulfering can justify 
one man in deliberately taking the life of another, 

The obituary of the year is long. At the very 5 mg of the 
year the sudden death of Dr. Edward Lasker at New York de- 
prived the German Libérals of a well-proved leader. At its close 
the equally sudden death of Professor Henry Fawcett removed 
from English public life a statesman who was respected for his 
abilities and honoured for the high courage with which he had 
borne the burden of blindness. ‘The month of February saw two 
ga of a former generation —Eugéue Rouher in France and 

r. Milner Gibson in England—pass away. The premature death 
of the Queen’s youngest son, the Duke of Albany, called forth 
pen expressions of sympathy with Her Majesty. In July 

eneral Todleben, the engineer who directed the splendid defence 
of Sebastopol, and who at a later date was called in to correct the 
blunders of the Russian officers in the last Turkish war, died, full 
of years and of honour. In the following month died General 
Codrington, who had held the command of the English army in 
the Crimea. England lost a more famous public servant in May 
by the death of Sir H. B. E. Frere, who beld Scinde during the 
Matiny. During the same month the once conspicuous Turkish 
statesman Midhat Pasha died in wisery and exile in Arabia. The 
deaths of the Dukes of Buccleuch and Wellington removed two 
men who were conspicuous by their station and race in English 
society. The literary world has been deprived of several men 
of mark. In Frangois Mignet the French have lost a solid 
historian, whose work began earlier than that of any of his 
contemporaries with the exception of Victor Hugo. In Charles 
Reade England lost a novelist of unequal power, but who 
when he was at bis best was little short of great. Among 
honourable though less famous names, we may mention Mr. 
Abraham Hayward the essayist, and “ Orion” Horne, the author 
of poems which made him well known nearly half a century 
ago; Mr. Chenery, for some years editor of the Times; Dr. 
Todhunter, a well-known author of mathematical books; Dr. 


“Karl Hillebrand, a German by birth, but by his literary-labours a 


citizen of the world; and Dr. Moritz Thausing, author of a 


widely-used Life of Albert Diirer, Mr. Mark Pattison had won 
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an exceptional place for himself as a writer of pure English, a 
literary critic, and by the influence he exercised as Rector of 
Lincoln, The Bar had already lost the services of Mr. J. P. 
Benjamin, who retired from practice some time before his death. 
Medicine and philanthropy suffered equally by the death of Sir 
Erasmus Wilson. Art has had to lament the loss of several of 
its servants. The dancer Taglioni, Mrs. Alfred Wigan, a comedy 
actress of great charm and finish, the musicians Mr. J. Hullah and 
Sir Michael Costa were veterans; but Hans Makart, the Austrian 
painter, and Bastien Lepage were still young, and seemed certain 
to have done more ead even better work. The obituary of the 
year would be incomplete without a mention of the death of Mr. 
J.M. Waite, the fencing-master, who had contrived to make a 
place which was both exceptional and honourable for himself in 
the London world. 


MICHAEL DAVITT. 


A CONSIDERABLE flutter was caused not many months ago in 
the Irish political world by the announcement that Mr. Michael 
Davitt, the founder of the Irish National Land League, was about 
to leave Ireland for ever. Such news was probably hailed by Mr. 
Parnell and his party as too good to be true; and so indeed it 
mga . The cosmopolitan agitator is, in fact, about to leave 
is native land; but only upon an extended lecturing tour, which, 
to use his own words, “will entail no more than two years’ 
absence from Ireland.” This announcement, however, is sutli- 
ciently significant to provoke a good deal of attention and com- 
ment. Although Ireland and Irish affairs are just now lying in 
the background, they are liable at any moment to become once 
more the burning question of the day. The volcano which is 
carpeted with shamrocks slumbers but lightly, and only a thin 
crust separates us at any moment from a formidable upheaval. 
Michael Davitt’s career has been a unique one. His personality 
is strongly marked, and his influence upon Irish politics has been 
large enough to justify more than a passing consideration. By 
parentage Davitt is Irish, and he has eminently an Irish tempera- 
ment. The accidents of his early life have, however, redeemed 
him from some Irish vices, and engrafted upon a truly Celtic 
nature many of the characteristics of the conquerors of his 
ancestors. Born in 1846, in the county of Mayo, of peasant 
rents, he was carried at five years old by his mother into 
cashire, where doubtless he drank in from early childhood the 
tale of his father's eviction, and the greater wrongs and higher 
“rights” of bis native land. The boy went to work, at nine 
years old, in a cotton-mill at Haslingden, where he met after 
a short time that accident which necessitated the amputation 
of his right arm ‘at the elbow. The mishap was fraught with 
eg consequences to Ireland. Had Davitt been an able-bodied 
ish artisav, two-handed labour would probably have demanded 
all the time and attention of his physical being, and the teeming 
brain might have lain, comparatively speaking, dormant and un- 
cultivated. Maimed and handicapped in his body, his energy 


found a new channel in self-education. Attending, though a | 


Catholic, a Wesleyan school at Haslingden, Davitt studied tor five 
years, doubtless interspersing his general reading with a special 
course of Irish national literature. The result was inevitable. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, an Irishman residing in a foreign 
land becomes more Irish than his fellow-countrymen across the 
Channel. The hardly veiled contempt ef his race which is here- 
ditary amongst the Inglish working classes must have sunk deep 
into the seusitive soul of a fiery nature, and perhaps operated 
more than aught else to drive him into overt acts of revolution, 
At fifteen years of age Michael Davitt served the Queen as an 
assistant letter-carrier ; but he soon renounced hisallegiance to his 
Sovereign, and, like many others, under the guise of a commercial 
traveller, devoted himself to the interests of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, and became implicated more or less deeply between 
1866 and 1870 in the English department of the Sesion con- 
spiracy. Davitt has never denied that he was a Fenian, although 
he maintains the specific charge of treason felony, of which he was 
convicted at the Old Bailey in 1870, was false and “sworn to by a 
salaried perjurer” whom he had never seen before the two were 
confronted at Newgate. Indeed, he not only confessed it, but 
excused it in the remarkable letter which he addressed to the 
Standard immediately atter the murder of Mr. Burke and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. “ ‘This at least let me say for myself,” he 
there said. “If, in the hot blood of early manhood, smarting 
under the cruelties and indignities perpetrated on my country, L 
saw in an appeal to force the only means of succouring her, there 
has dawned upon my graver thoughts, in the bitter solitude of a 
felon’s cell, a nobler vision—a dream of the enfranchisement and 
fraternization of peoples, of the conquering of hate by justice.” 
Michael Davitt has here written himself down what he has 
aero himself to be—a visionary. Although it is probable that 
e had never read, much less embraced, what he called in the 
letter just quoted “ the universal gospel of the land for the people ” 
on the day when he was set free in 1877 on a ticket-of-leave, still 
his own experience of “ physical force” had taught him the im- 
 Peeypacee A of an armed revolution. But to be at liberty was with 
im synonymous with being at work, and the work most con- 
ial to his brain was agitation. It is unnecessary to recapitu- 
fate the history of the Land League. We gave a sufficiently full 
account of the share taken in that movement by Michael Davitt 
when we discussed Mr, Parnell’s career last Decemler. 


brain it was that formulated and guided for some time the opera- 
tions of the Land .. But the brain of a visio is a 
dangerous motive-power; most dangerous, perhaps, if the visionary 
be at bottom an honest man, with the courage of his convictions. 
Indeed, sincerity in what Davitt approved lay at the bottom of 
his early treason-felony, and was the mainspring of his mind 
in the Land League agitation. But his sincerity, having landed 
him twice in gaol, may now be discounted at something like its 
true usefulness, Probably we shall never have a better illus- 
tration of the dangerous agitator than this curious compound 
of Irish sentiment, English thoroughness, and cosmopolitan philo- 
sophy. We shall never know, perhaps, how much any philan- 
thropic reform is due to the heat of sentiment untouched by the 
ice of reason, Since the days of Wolfe Tone, the sentiment of 
Irish nationality has inspired many mischiefs, but the lessons we 
have learned from them all are that sudden rages and passions 
are not to be trusted. Earnestness and ion have carried 
many absurdities and some impossibilities far enough to make them 
mischievous, Fallacies, paradoxes, inconclusive arguments, all 
these urged in glowing periods, and penetrated with the sincerity 
of conviction, have formed the stock-in-trade of Davitt’s political 
career, and have been eagerly accepted as axioms of belief in 
a country where political economy has long been utterly dis- 
credited, and where ideas, if they are only hot enough, can dissulve 
all difficulties, By his serious exaggerations, his ardent but 
erroneous convictions, his declamatory eloquence, Davitt has 
already proved himself a danger to society in Ireland. It is not 
too much to say that his language on the platform at home, his 
writings in the Jrish World ia America, and his able direction of 
the Land League organization landed his country in what was 
peg @ revolution, and the ultimate results of which, as 

rd Beaconsfield put it, were scarcely less disastrous than 
pestilence and famine. 

And after all his patriotic efforts the lamb-like philosopher, 
the harmless ex-Fenian, the philanthropic visionary, as his ad- 
mirers are wont to call him, has become disgusted with Irish 
political life, and is soon about to set sail in —_ of a new sphere 
ofenergy. To any one well acquainted with t e possibilities of such 
a life as lies open in Ireland toa man of Davitt's capacity, this is not 
surprising. It is no secret that he is thoroughly disappointed with the 
Trish farming classes. Their selfishness, their , and their want 
of honesty have been all probed by the master mind of the Land 
League. After all that has been done, he finds that the principle 
of —— property in land is too deeply rooted and grounded even 
in Ireland to be expelled by argument. The disciple of Henry 
George who believed with his master that at last the radical germ 
of evil had been discovered, and the existence of the elementary 
diseases of society demonstrated, has discovered, alas! that the 
people he came to save deny his gospel and repudiate his testament. 
They crowd into the land court, grab their neighbour's ground, 
and refuse a plot to the labouring man who gave the initial 
velocity to the agitation which secured them a reduction of rent. 
Small wonder that Michael Davitt eagerly seeks a new social 
atmosphere to revive his shattered hopes and renew his fond con- 
victions, With Irish Parliamentary politics he can have even less 
sympathy than ever. To his credit be it said that he has con- 
sistently abjured the paradox of a Fenian sitting in Parliament. 
An oath to Michael Davitt is apparently binding for all time, and 


' he has always refused to enter the British Chamber at Westminster. 


Davitt’s 


Other Fenians have sat in the House, and may sit there again ; 
but Davitt in his latest letter on the subject declares that he “ can- 
not look upon it in any other light than one of serious risk to the 
future of the national cause that a seat in the British House of 
Commons should come to be regarded as the one means by which 
every Irish Nationalist of any prominence in the popular move- 
ment is expected to do most service for Ireland.” There is one 
thing peculiar about Irish Nationalists, and that is a fatal cer- 
tainty that if left to themselves they will always disclose their 
own weaknesses. “ I know my own countrymen well,” said the old 
Duke of Ormond; “leave them alone. They will spoil their own 
business.” So it is now. In some of Michael Davitt’s public 
utterances one can read more than meets the eye. Private 
jealousies, sceptical allusions to Mr. Parnell’s policy, expressions of 
disbelief in a wholesale Parliamentary agitation, his avowed inten- 
tion to make an Australian tour the golden bridge of a political 
retreat, all these are straws to show how uncertain is the Irish 
atmosphere at the present moment. But, if Davitt is just now more 
or less discredited and his influence somewhat lessened, it would 
be a mistake to leave him out of all future calculations in consi- 
dering Irish affairs. It is merely because of his attitude towards 
the Land question that the man is now playing second fiddle 
to his old rival, Mr. Parnell. It would be idle even for the 
demagogue’s best friends to try and persuade us that there has 
ever been any warm 7 between the two leaders, 
Each was n to the other, and both discovered this fact 
early in the day. The result has been a tacit understanding 
to have no minor differences in public, but to rely upon the 
force of public opinion in Ireland to decide between the two 
whenever the supreme moment of conflict came. The crisis 
has come and gone, and Mr. Parnell survives. Nothing could 
well be stronger than his denunciations at Drogheda of the 
nationalization schemes of George and Davitt, and his utterances 
have been fully endorsed by the Irish farmers throughout the 
country. But the end is not yet. Davitt has a following amo 

large classes who may some day be enfranchised and wield poli- 
tical power—namely, the labourers and artisans whose cause he 
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has always championed ooegies the farmers. He may yet lead 
a formidsblo party in ireland, and one which may give Parnell 
considerable trouble. Moreover, he has made im nt declara- 
tions as to his attitude towards the extension of the franchise. 
Speaking last year at Ballinasloe, he said that while he and the 
people were willing to accept household suffrage as an instalment 
of justice, he held that their right was the broader and more com- 
hensive measure of universal suffrage, All the’ manhood of 
d, all its patriotic young men, were not in’ the possession 
of households, and housebold suffrage would not give them the 
constitutional right to which every man was entitled.” It 
is evident, therefore, that in the future, whenever Davitt enters 
active political life again in Ireland, he will be found in the 
ranks of the most irreconcilable Radicals. He has frequently said 
of late in public that he looks outside his native land for the 
forces which are hereafter to regenerate Ireland. “There are 
over twenty millions of people,” he said last October at Wexford, 
“in England and Scotland, who, like the majority in Ireland, 
have not the privilege of the franchise. By-and-bye they will 
have that weapon in their hands, or at least a portion of 
them, and I hold we must look to some English party of the 
future that will represent the mass of the people to expect a 
thing like justice to Ireland from Englavd.” This is a remarkable 
contession. Probably the Land League organizer thinks the day 
is coming when Mr. Joseph Cowen will be the leader of a great 
national party, and will make Home Rule the principal plank in a 
new political programme. If so, it is only one more proof that 
Davitt is not a politician, much less a statesman, but merely a 
visionary, a theoretical webspinner, whose imagination transcends 
his reason, Compared with Mr. Parnell, Michael Davitt has done 
little practical work, save and except the initiation of the Land 
e movement, Even that soon passed out of his hands, and 
became the playground of all the village ruffians and moonlight 
brigands in ireland. It would be impossible to forecast what is 
in store for the man. He is immensely popular in Ireland, and is 
the ideal hero of millions of Irishmen. He has sternly refused to 
become the recipient of a national testimonial; it is unquestionably 
the exception that proves the rule, and he deserves all the honour 
that can be credited to him for his laudable self-denial. But 
what his ultimate fate will be isa mystery. He may die of con- 
sumption, or end his days on a i 


NEW YEAR’S EVE IN GERMANY, 


pas twelve nights that begin with Christmas Eve have always 
been considered uncanny in Germany. Indeed, the very 
opposite of what Marcellus says on the subject holds good of 
ya They are the carnival of the ghosts and elves, and so pro- 

itious for witchcraft that the merest amateur may then dabble 
in it with success. It is then the Wild Iluntsman rides abroad, 
and the nixies steal from their frozen reeds to join in the village 
dance, and tempt the rustic swains to faithlessness and death, 
They are so lovely that it is only the older men who notice that 
their teeth are green and pointed, and the borders of their skirts 
are damp; but when the youth who attends them returns 
no more to his old home, everybody knows what has become of 
him. Stories are told of half-grown boys who have envied his 
fate. But your faith must be pledged to some one else before it 
becomes worth a nixie’s while to trouble ber head about you, 
and so the young lover is left to languish in vain. 

A prudent and thrifty peasantry is of course anxious to do 
its utmost to protect itself against the dangers and to secure 
the advantages of so unusual a state of things. Cakes of 
strange forms are baked, and porridges cooked of the most 
extracrdinary and unsavoury materials, These viands, which 
are perhaps a dim reminiscence of dishes that were once 
served at the festival of Odin, are supposed to protect those 
who partake of them from the wrath of the Wild Huntsman and 
Frau Berchta. They are prepared at no other time, and no one 
seems to regard them as dainties; but men still living can re- 
member how, in their youth, old women would refuse to allow any 
one to leave the bouse after dusk during this ghostly season with- 
out first partaking of the mysterious meal. But if the anger of the 
spiritual powers is to be dreaded, their assistance is not to be 
despised. In many parts of the country the peasants enter their 
pos en at dead of night, and stimulate the trees to fruitfuluess 
by strange and unchristian ceremonies. Such legends and prac- 
tires are going out of fashion now; but everybody still knows that 
the weather of the coming year is made during these days, 
tut if Christmas Day is bleak January will be sharp, and 
that if the fifth day after is clear and sunny we may expect a 
glorious June. Nor is it only the condition of the atmosphere 
which is thus foreshadowed. Whatever you dream on any of 
the twelve nights will come to pass in the corresponding month of 
the opening year. 

Some centuries ago the commencement, the middle, and the end 
of this witching period—that is to say, Christmas Eve, the last 
night of the old year, and Twelfth Night—seem to have been 

ebrated by festivals of almost equal importance. The last of 
these soon began to decline, and it has now fallen into alms: 
entire neglect, at least in Protestant Germany. Christmas Eve 
has changed its character; it has become a family gathering, in J 
which the chief is always assigned to the children. The 


elder members of the party are there only for the sake of the 


unger ones, and such a meeting, whether it takes place in the 
me of the wealthy or the poor, is perhaps the prettiest sight 
Germany has to show. But the preparation for the Ohristmas- 
tree and the excitement caused by the presents arranged beneath 
it leave but little time and attention free for the old stories and 
the old charms. Whatever still remains of heathen superstition 
is therefore apt to centre round “ Sylvester ”—that is, New Year's 
Eve. We must confess that the relics are but few and anything 
but striking. 

In the great towns, of course, they have entirely disappeared. 
Balls and parties are given by the rich, the cafés are pam till 
a late hour, and at twelve o'clock a great hubbub is made in the 
streets—that is all. Even in the villages the Christmas-tree is 
usually suspended upside down from the centre of the great hall 
of the principal inn, The music begins to play at about eight 
o'clock, and the dance continues unchecked till the new year is 
several hours old. The youths and maidens at such times are far 
too completely occupied by the words and glauces of their partners 
to care to speculate on what may be going on upon the frost-bound 
hillsides or beneath the snow-weighted firs. If the Wild Hunts- 
man and Frau Berchta should indeed meet at last, a thrill of joy 
might run through all the helpless dead who form their shadowy 
trains; but what would it matter to the merry dancers? Their 
own agemeaiing weddings are of far greater importance. Alas, 
poor ghosts! 

It is only if you happen to spend a Christmas in some solitary 
farmhouse that you are likely to see anything of the rites which 
only fifty years ago were hs generally performed in Germany as 
those of Halloween were in Scotland at the time of Burns, and in 
much the same spirit. The religious ceremony becomes a charm, 
and the charm a game, and finally the game itself-is forgotten. 
That is the way of the world which it is useless to criticize. The 
old gods, to use a phrase of Heine's, go into exile, or can only 
haunt their ancient homes in the disguise of devils, or, at best, of 
unsanctified though comparatively harmless spirits, Perhaps 
entire oblivion is soiaable. It is surely better that Jupiter 
should sleep silently beneath the ruins of his temples than that he 
should drag out a precariousand undignified existence as a rabbit- 
catcher in a lonely island of the northern seas. Yet that is what 
the poet tells us he has come to. 

Such reflections, we must confess, have but little to do with 
our present subject. Almost every recollection of the reunion of 
Odin with his wife which the great winter festival was once 
intended to commemorate has passed from the minds of the people. 
Once, indeed, an old woman made the remark, as if it were an im- 
potent secict which must not be spoken aloud, that the Wild 

Juntsman and Frau Berchta were constantly seeking each other, 
and that if they met—but there she paused and refused to say 
what would happen in that case. It is long since, and the good 
old lady will not be present at the reconciliation if ever it comes 
about. It is useless to speculate on what its ellects might be, or 
to inquire whether the new church steeple had been as ill-fated as 
she supposed in leading the repentant lovers astray. Let us rather 
return to the warm farmhouse, where the supper is sure to be 
too plentiful and well-flavoured to suggest idle questionings. 

It is an hour later than usual to-night, tor the ladies of the 
family have been over to the evening service in the village church. 
As they spring from the sledge and enter the room, shaking a few 
stray snowflakes from their furs, and pushing back their hoods 
from faces flushed by the keen night air, you almost feel as if you 
had passed into some old-world picture or story, where life is 
quieter and pleasanter than you have ever found it in the nine- 
teenth century. You are not permitted to sink into dreams, how- 
ever, for your host is eager for a more substantial repast. He is 
accustomed to find his meals ready to the minute, and an hour's 
delay has whetted the edge of an appetite that is always keen. 
Nothing can be said or done before supper. After the meal is 
over the maidservants come trooping in as usual, though no 
spinuing can be done to-night. They look peevish and out of 
humour, for all the men have gone to the villaye except an elderly 
married herd, who has undertaken their duties for the night. The 
youths who generally drop in from the neighbouring farms are 
also absent. One, it is true, made his appearance some hours 3 
but when he found he was likely to be the only young man of his 
own rank in the parlour, his courage failed him and he stole 
sheepishly away. It is clear that there can be no dancing, even if 
the piano, which is obviously suffering from the iutirmities of age, 
could be coaxed into a tune, Yet nobody can go to bed before 
the new year comes, and three hours must pass before its advent. 
Your host cheerily uncorks a new bottle; and, as you and his 
wife draw ccsily together at the upper end of the table beside him, 

ou have no fear of being bored; but, as you glance towards the 
lower end of the room, you see that the maidservants do not share 
your confidence. 

At the proposal of the eldest daughter a song is started, but it 
is a very Lalf-hearted affair. It not only breaks down, but seems 
likely to lead to a serious quarrel, as each of the performers asserts 
that her neighbour has been singing out of tune, when just at the 
right moment Lina, the second daughter, descends from the room 
in which she has been singing her little brother to sleep. She isa 
uviversal favourite, chiefly perhaps because she has not yet attained 
the years of propriety, und has an extremely ill-regulated mind, 
She still loves to ride on the top of a hay-waggon, and to pelt her 
snow-balis. She has a bad 

abit, too, o ing friends with stray dogs, vagabonds, and 
gypsies; this causes a good deal of trouble which somehow no one 
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seems to resent. She knows all the old people in the district, and 
is the confidante of all the love affairs on the farm. She is, in fact, 
one of those German girls whom foreigners rarely see, with a mind 
as fresh, as open, and as healthy as the forest breezes among which 
she has grown to maidenhood, and yet with strange, vague yearn- 
ings towards the supernatural which never form themselves into a 
creed, but remain as dreamy as the sighing of the wind among the 
pines. She is to be confirmed next spring, and then she will be 
sent for a year to a boarding-school in the nearest town, from which 
ehe will return with the newest airs and graces, and with the 
demure manners which German mothers think maidenly. Her 
father will perhaps doubt whether the change has been altogether 
an improvement, but he will wisely hold his peace. 

With Lina a new life seems to enter the lower part of the hall. 
The gloomy faces brighten, and the girls at once = to her pro- 

to play the old games. At first they only do so to please 
er, but they soon become interested, The very idea shocks her 
elder sister, who withdraws from such vulgar sports to her 
mother’s side: but the father laughs out a hearty approval. In a 
minute a girl is blindfolded and Jed from the room, and Lina 
chalks upon the door the names of the neighbouring bachelors, 
taking care to put the most eligible among the least attractive. 
The maid who has to try her fortune is led in, and draws her 
finger across the door. The name she strikes out will be that of 
her future husband ; if her finger passes between them, she will die 
an old maid. Whatever her success may be, it is sure to cause 
hearty laughter, and so one after another tries her luck. The 
whole company is soon in the best of humours, though now and 
then a girl will lcok for a moment a little inclined to sulk if her 
own lover falls to the lot of one of her companions. She does 
not believe in the truth of the prophecy, but the mere thought is 
unpleasant, Lina, too, is not p we ms as impartial as a minister of 
fate ought to be. When the cook’s turn comes, she covers the 
door from top to bottom with a single name; but then the good 
woman is already well stricken in years, and this is probably the 
only chance she has of escaping from the single-blessedness she by 
no means enjoys. 

As soon as the game is over, lead is melted above the open place 
in the centre of the stove, and each pours it in turn through the 
handle of the house-key into a bucket of water. The shapes it 
assumes are taken as a presage of the future life of the person in 

uestion, and are explained by a dozen eager voices. Anything 

t looks like a ring is, of course, a prize in the lottery of fate ; 

but if the metal touches the sides of the key, it is considered a 
bad omen, especially if any of it adheres to them. 

In the meantime hot punch and dough-nuts, warmly bedded in 
napkins, have been brought in, and the side-table, piled with 
apples and nuts, is uncovered, The latter are soon found to be 
good for something besides eating. If they are carefully parted by 
a knife, the shells form two tiny beats, ese are hollowed out; 
a burning wax-light is fixed in them instead of a mast, and they 
are set afloat on a large trip. Each girl has two; one represents 
herself and one her lover. e former she launches herself, giving 
it a gentle fillip with her thumb and her second finger; a friend 
does the same for the other from the opposite side of the tub. If the 
barks meet and cling together, and the lights burn steadily, a 


happy marriage is to be expected. If not, who knows what ill- | 


fortune may ensue? This, which in one form or another is per- 
haps the most widely-extended of all such games, is only 
Inown in single scattered localities of Germany, into which it 
may perhaps have been introduced from abroad. In such sports 
as these the time _ quickly, and every one is surprised when 
the host rises and wishes all present a happy new year. You 
will then suddenly find yourself a person of great importance ; 
every girl in the room seems anxious to shake your hand. Do not 
let your vanity deceive you. It is an old belief that it is exceed- 
ingly unlucky to bid the first new-year greeting to any one of the 
same sex; and, as you and your host are the only male persons in 
the room, you must receive them all. 

A lonely and cynical man may try anothercharm on St. Sylvester's 
night. If he can obtain the key of the church, he may steal into 
it unnoticed when the clock is approaching twelve, and then, if he 
Jooks through the keyhole, he will see, when midnight strikes, the 
shades of all those who are doomed to die during the coming year 
moving up through the graveyard in a slow procession. Before he 
starts, however, he will do well to remember that such as have 
hankered after this unhallowed knowledge have frequently seen 
those who were dearest to them among the joyless throng, and 
even their own forms wrapt in a shroud. 


OUR HEAVY GUNS. 


HE “ state of our navy ” has lately met with great attention 

at the hands of the public, and we are all fully alive to the 

fact that naval efficiency is a matter of vital importance to us as a 

nation. Apart from the question of the number, power, and speed 

of the ships employed, which has been repeatedly dealt with, this 
efficiency is measured by :— 

1. The power and elficacy of the weapons we have at our 


posal, 

2. The quality and pluck of the men who have to use these 
‘weapons. 
e have advisedly put the weapons as more important than the 
men, because recent campaigns, such as Zululand and the Soudan, 


| were thirty years ago when this system was first 


] have shown us that, however brave and determined a fighting foree 


may be, they have small chance without proper weapons. In the 
present article we do not propose dealing with the latter question— 
ze, the quality of our personnel—that, we hope, is all that it 
should be; but the matter of weapons is one about which we 
are by no means satisfied. 

It is well known to most of our readers that up to a very recent 
date the Woolwich authorities have declared themselves in favour 
of muzzle-loading guns, contrary to the practice adopted by other 
great nations, notably France and Germany. Some four or five 
nay ago, however (when it was found that, in order to obtain a 

igh muzzle-velocity from guns of the strength we were able to 
construct, it was necessary to use large c of slow-burning 
powder in very long guns), it became absolutely necessary to adopt 
the breech-loading system, because the space available on board 
ship was not sufficient to enable them to be run in and loaded. 
There were also other considerations which led to the adoption 
of this system, which may be briefly stated as follows :— 

B.-L. guns can be e to shoot with great accuracy. 

The loading numbers are not exposed. 

The bore can be more easily examined to see that it is free from 
burning fragments. 

The gun cannot be double-loaded. 

Chambering is rendered easier. 

Hence it was that it was determined to re-arm our fleet and 
batteries with B.-L. guns at an enormous expense. The question 
of loading at the breech-end having been thus determined, a new 
controversy arose as to how these guns should be constructed. 
The Germans, under the leadership of Herr Krupp, had for years 
been using steel in their gun manufacture, and the ballistic effects 
obtained were undoubtedly very good. England, however, still 
held back, sticking to the old construction devised somewhere 
about 1860, where a steel barrel, supported by wrought-iron coils 
shrunk on, was used. At length, however, the great improve- 
ments in the manufacture of steel made it apparent that this really 
was the metal to be adopted, and now we find that our new B.-L. 
guns are to be mainly constructed of this material. So far so 
good, but this construction was hardly decided on ere we hear of 
a new rival springing up. We say new, though this is hardly the 
case, as the inventor, Mr. James Atkinson Longridge, C.E., has 
been urging its adoption on the Government for the last twenty 
years, It is new, however, in one sense—namely, that the details 
of the system are now laid before the public. The system alluded 
to is that in which circumferential strength is obtained by steel 
wire laid on over a core at the required tension. Space does not. 
permit us at present to enter into details of this construction, 
which has been fully described in a treatise by its inventor. 
But it has been tried by the Elswick firm with very encouraging 
results, and the Woolwich authorities are also dabbling with it 
after a fashion. The advantages claimed for this wire-gun con- 
struction are:—Superior strength and handiness ; guns can be made- 
in from one-fifth to one-sixth the time taken to construct those 
as at present made; the material (for which, with the present 
construction, we are at present dependent on France and Ger- 
muany) can be readily obtained at home, and in any quantity; the 
cost is about one-tifth. 

These advantages appear sufficient to render it advisable to 
give the system a fair trial. Matters are not the same as ow 
proposed. 
Gunnery was then in its infancy, and we can understand the 

roposal being treated as the phantom of an inventor's brain. 
But now the thing has been partly attempted (and, it is 
admitted, promises exceeding well), and what do we see? Are 
the authorities at Woolwich giving this system a fair trial, 
and trying their best to bring us to the front in our gunnery ? 
Apparently not; for in a speech recently delivered by Colonel 
Maitland of the Royal Gun Factories on the subject of our present 
gun construction, he confines himself mainly to boasting that, 
though of late years we have admittedly fallen behind, yet we 
have been carefully watching our neighbours and profiting by their 
experience, and are now assured that we have at last obtained a 
construction fully equal, if not superior, to theirs. Now we would 
ask, is this a position that should be taken up by the richest nation 
in the world, and one which has hitherto prided itself on its mari- 
time supremacy? It is an acknowledged fact that our ships are 
by no means what they should be, and that France, if not actually 
superior to us in the number and power of these latter, is at 
events running us very close; and now we have it on high authority 
that our guns have also been allowed to fall behind because, for- 
sooth, we have been waiting to copy those of our neighbours, The 
matter, though, does not end here; for, now that a new construc- 
tion has been at last decided on, it appears that it is by no means. 
the best, and that the wire-construction before mentioned promises 
to better it in every particular. Surely it is time that we woke up 
to the situation and set ourselves to work energetically to try and 
remedy this state of affairs ere it is too late. A few thousands 
would determine whether this system, so full of promise, is 
really what it br vag to be. If the result is satisfactory (and, 
as we have said before, it is admitted that the system is full of 
promise), we shall have an efficient armament in one quarter 
the time, and at one-fifth the cost, of the armament already 
in course of construction. A 63-ton gun, as now made, takes 
from eighteen months to two years to construct. At any moment 
we may be plunged into war; hence it follows that time is a matter 
of the greatest importance, and the wire system promises an im- 
mense saving in this respect. Our gunnery of late years has been 
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like our foreign policy, a series of periods of indecision, until we 
see what others do, and then forced rushes just at the wrong time. 
We have, on the authority of the Superintendent of the Royal Gun 
Factories, been waiting to pick our neighbours’ brains, our ordnance 
being meanwhile at a standstill. Now it suddenly dawns upon 
the authorities that something must be done, so they hastily collect 
together the foreign gleanings, and make a start with them, ignor- 
ing ideas that emanate from nearer home, and which we venture 
to think must sooner or later be adopted. Let us hope that Eng- 
land will leave off this system of waiting and copying, and take 
her place once more as the leader of all warlike improvements. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS UNDER THE PURITAN 
DIRECTORY. 


must have been taken as a piece of good luck by the Parlia- 
mentary and Puritanical masters of England, or, as they would 
have said, as “a providence,” that the Christmas Day of 1645 
fell upon a week day. It was the first Christmas Day after the 
legislative abolition of the Anglican Prayer-book and the estab- 
lishment of “ the Directory” in its stead ; and, if it had fallen upon 
a Sunday, the churches must have been opened. A “Sabbath” 
could not be ignored, even though it chanced to be the 25th of 
December. There can be small doubt that, if the Presbyterian and 
Independent preachers who held all the English parishes subject 
to the Parliament had been obliged to go into the pulpits on the 
25th of December, 1645, they would again have irritated the 
masses of the er by ferociously “improving the occasion.” 
The Parliament not the courage to repeat the brutal experi- 
ment of the previous year. It was easy to abolish the feast by an 
ordinance; but it was risky to insist by an ordinance that the 
English people and English families should keep the dearest and 
most sacred of their festivals as a fast. The rulers knew that such 
an ordinance would not be obeyed. They resolved a to ignore 
the day, or treat it as any ordinary Thursday. Doubtless many of 
the members kept up some sort of celebration of the old family 
festival in their own private houses. But the legislators marched 
solemnly to the Lower House, and the “divines” marched as 
solemnly to the Assembly in the Jerusalem Chamber, affecting to 
take no notice of the unusual aspect of the shops and streets, 
which everywhere bore witness to the fact that there was a deep 
and fundamental estrangement between “the State” and “ the 
people,” and that the people were actually keeping the festival 
which the “ a? ” had declared to be profane and superstitious, 
and which the Parliament, to please the Scots, the Noncon- 
formists, and the Sectaries, had abolished by law. “ Notwith- 
standing the Ordinance,” wrote a member of the House of 
Commons, the Erastian Whitelock, in his Memorials, “ yet 
generally this day, in London, the shops were shut and the Day 
ed.” The Christmas number of the Mercurius Academicus 

mber 25 to 31, 1645) states that General Browne, who was a 

byterian zealot, “ proclaimed ” the abolition of Christmas Day 
at Abingdon, and “ sent out his warrants for men to work on that 
day especially.” 

e outward aspect of the streets of London on the 25th of 
December, 1645, testified as plainly as possible that there was no 
sympathy whatever between the Puritanical oligarchy and the 
English democracy. The Lords and Commons were told by what 
they saw that if they represented the intruding Scots and the 
minority of English Nonconformists and Sectaries—although the 
latter were beginning to be more fully represented in the Parlia- 
ment’s Army than in the Parliament's House—they had no claim 
whatever to represent the great mass and majority of the English 

ple. “All of most men’s religion,” said Joseph Boden, 
** Pastor of the Church at Ashford in Kent,” in his sermon at 
Knowle “ before the Honourable the Committee of the County of 
Kent,” “have been bound in a Book of Common Prayer.” He 
complained that after the abolition of this “ former nurse of igno- 
rance and profaneness, men have no spirit nor heart for God.” 
‘The ignorant democracy were so attached to the English tradi- 
tions, he declared, and so detested the Scottish-Genevan innova- 
tions, that, if the Parliament wanted the help and sympathy of 
the common mass of the people in Kent, it would have to turn 
faithless to the sacred cause of Nonconformity. “It were an 
excellent way to fetch in men and money to the Parliament’s aid 
and defence,” he observed with grim Puritan humour, “ to assure 
our common sort of people that they should have a mass-book, 
instead of Common-prayers and Bibles. Papists and most of our 
common sort of people are so allied to one another in point of 
religion, they cannot compose themselves to help the Lord and 
His le. 
4 arliament and the Assembly of Divines were determined 
to set the English people a good example on Christmas Day 1645, 
and went about their business as usual. The shopkeepers, appren- 
tices, and artisans of London were equally resolute in their 
determination to do no business at all on that day. The proceed- 
ings in Parliament were not very lively. In the Lower House 
there was a debate about an ordinance to make the members of 
both Houses liable to arrest. But the chief business concerned 
that Frankenstein's monster, the Parliament's own Army, which, 
as the nest and school of the hated Separatists, was the test 
cause of anxiety to the Scots and the triumphant English Non- 
conformists, and gave hints that it might fast develop into the 
chief anti-Parliamentary force, more to be dreaded than the King 


or the Bishops. Orders were made in the House that the Com- 
mittee of the Army should see all free quarters and billetings of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax's army to be satisfied, and officers made liable to 
taxes. The House of Commons also debated on Christmas Day 
the arrears of the assessment for Fairfax’s army, and anything 
but “ Peace on earth and goodwill towards men.” The Parlia- 
mentary newspaper, The Weekly Account (LIII. Week 1645), has 
the bald record :—“ Thursday, Decemb. 25. The Commons sate in 
a Grand Committee concerning the privileges of members of their 
House.” The news in the Tuesday paper, The Kingdome's Weekly 
Intelligencer (No. 152), is equally thin: —“ Thursday, Decemb. 25, 
vulgarly known by the name of Christmas-Day, both Houses sate. 
The House of Commons more especially debated some things in re- 
ference to the privileges of that House, and made some orders 
therein.” They might well spend Christmas Day in magnifying 
their pee for John Dury had said, in his courtierly sermon to 
the House of Commons a few days before, “ None of all the Magis- 
trates or Ministers of other Nations have ever given such an 
answer to this call—to bring Gop’s vessels at Babylon unto Sion— 
as you and we. Therefore we are, in this employment, nearer unto 
Gop than any others; and He is more interested in you and in 
Scotland than in any Nation whatsoever.” The Presbyterian and 
Independent divines spent Christmas Day in the “Synod” of 
Westminster. December the 25th, 1645, was entered in their 
minutes as “ Session 561.” There seems to have been a lull for 
this day ia the quarrel of the two Calvinistic factions. The 
Presbyterians and Independents had “ agreed sweetly,” and “ joined 
like brethren,” as Thomas Hill said to the House of Lords, “ in 
one a Directory for public worship,” and they were alike 
scandalized at the growth of Anabaptism, During Christmas Day 
Session a Special Committee was appointed to draw up a com- 
laint to the House of Commons about the licensing of a recent 
ok by the famous Baptist, John Tombes (who was ejected from 
the vicarage of Leominster at the Restoration), and also to draw 
up and present a report to the Assembly “concerning the blas- 
Pp emies, heresies, and other dangerous opinions printed, and pub- 
ished, and spread abroad, and many of them licensed.” Baillie, 
however, saw the hollowness of the temporary truce. He wrote 
home to Scotland, soon after Christmas 1645, that, though “ the 
Assembly plied the Parliament with petition upon petition,” it was 
impossible to move it to immediate legislation, on account of the 
resistance of the Erastians, the lawyers, the Independents, and 
“the worldly profane men” in the House of Commons, “who 
are extremely affrighted to come under the yoke of (Presby- 
terian) ecclesiastical discipline.” His only hope for the thorough 
compulsion of the English people to submit to the Scottish, 
Calvinistic, and Presbyterian yoke, and for “the suppressin 
of all Sects, without any toleration,” lay in the Puritani 
sympathies and the wealth of “the City,” where all the parish 
churches were in the hands of the Presbyterians, and where 
he and the other Scottish emissaries were frequent preachers, 
and in the Scottish army. “Had our Army been but one of 
15,000 men in England,” he wrote a few days after Christmas 
1645, “ our advice would have been followed quickly in all things.” 
The City newspaper of that period, Mercurius Civicus, or London's 
Intelligencer, in what we may call its Christmas number (No. 135, 
December 18 to December 24, 1645), printed an article explaining 
to the citizens of London the absurdity, if not the impiety, of 
keeping Christmas Day. Every good citizen was capestedl to open 
his shop as usual on the coming Thursday, and compel his ap- 
prentices to keep behind the counter. The Uity newspaper stated 
that it was more probable that the Saviour was born in September 
than in December, and quotes “a late reverend minister's opinion, 
that God did conceale the time when Christ was borne, upon the 
same reason that He tooke away the body of Moses, that they 
might not put an bolinesse upon that day.” If the apprentices 
want a holiday, “let them keep the fift of November, and other 
dayes of that nature, or the late great mercy of God in the taking 
of Hereford, which deserves an especiall day of thank yo 
The mass of the English folk, meanwhile, sesented Uy all such 
ways as were open to them against the outlandish new religion 
which was being invented for them. The Mercurius Civicus com- 
plained that “ Many people in these times are too much addicted 
to the superstitious observance of this day, December 25, and other 
saints-dayes, as they are called.” It was asked in a“ Hue and 
Cry after Christmas,” published anonymously at the end of the 
year 1645, “ Where may Christmas be found?” The answer is 
“In the corner of a translator's shop, where the cobbler was wont 
so merrily to chant his carols.” The Moderate Intelligencer, which 
devoted itself to “ impartially communicating martiall affaires,” in 
its forty-third number (Dec. 25, 1645, to Jan. 1, 1646), expressed 
itself as scandalized at the zeal with which the English people, in 
spite of the Parliament and the Assembly, had kept their Christ- 
mas. Social phenomena lay beyond the usual ken of the military 
chroniclers; but “ we shall only observe,” they wrote, “ the loath- 
nesse of the People to part with it, which certainly argues a greater 
adoration than should have been. Hardly forty shops were 
open within the lines upon that day. The State hath done well 
to null it out of this respect, as Moses did the Brazen Serpent.” 
The scriptural knowledge of the Puritan military newsmen was 
curiously at fault; they evidently confounded Moses with Hezekiah, 
unless they substituted the lawgiver for the King, because they 
thought it unwise to represent the King as the foe of or. 
The traditional scorn of the Pharisee for the common peop: 
which knows not the law comes out in the ironical with 
which the “ martiall” organ concludes its reference’to the dis- 
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tressing social “Sure if there were an Ordinance for 
recreation snd levour upon the Lord's Day, or Sabbath (like, the 
prelatical Book of Sports) these would want no observers. Un- 
willi to obey, in a Multitude, argues generally the goodnesse 
of a law, readinesse the con , especially in those laws that 
have anything of religion in them.” Hence the puritanical 
ts thought the observation of Christmas Day should be 
visited in future years with more severe penalties. A few days 
after Christmas a pamphlet was issued under the title of The 
Arraignment, Conviction, and Imprisonment of Christmas, A letter 
from a “ Malignant scholar ” in Oxford, where Christmas had been 
observed as usual, to “ a Malignant lady in London,” had contained 
the promise or threat, according to the pamphleteer, that the 
King would shortly appear again in London, and restore to hig 
poor people their old social and religious liberties. ‘ We shall 
soon be in London, and have all things as they were wont.” 
There was small chance, six months after Naseby, of the fulfilment 
of the prediction. The Puritanical pamphleteer, however, owns 
that it would be welcome to “every ’prentice boy,” because the 
return of the King would have meant the return of a free Christ- 
mas, which he sorely missed. “ All popish, prelatical, Jesuitical, 
ignorant, Judaical, and superstitious persons,” said he, “ask 
after the old, old, old, very old grey-bearded gentleman called 
Christmas, who was wont to be a very familiar ghest (sic). Who- 
ever finds him again shall be rewarded with a benediction from 
the Pope, a hundred oaths from the Cavaliers, forty kisses 
from the wanton wenches, and be made pursuivant to the next 
Archbishop.” “The poor,” he added, “are sorry for it. They 
| Be every door a-begging, as they were wont to do, ‘Good 
istress, somewhat against this good time.’ Instead of going 
to the alehouse to be drunke, they are fain to work all 
the holy dayes.” Again, “The schollars come into the hall, 
where their eee stomacks had thought to have found good 
brawne and Christmas pies, roast-beef and plum-porridge. But 
no such matter. Away, ye profane! These are superstitious 
meats; your stomacks must be fed with sound doctrine.” It was 
just at this time that the young George Fox, the founder of 
Quakerism, who first split the rift which was to a the Calvinistic 
lute, broke loose from the Puritan leaders. e spent the year 
1645 in travelling about England to famous Puritan directors of 
conscience, laying his difficulties before them, but finding no help 
from the brilliant lights of Presbyterianism and Independency. 
“T looked upon the great professors of the City of London,” he 
wrote, “ I saw all were dark. I saw they were all miserable com- 
forters.” At the end of the year he returned to his native Mid- 
lands, but refused to attend the worship of the Presbyterians, or 
of “ any of the Dissenting People ” (the Independents and Baptists), 
and on Sunday, he said, “I would get into the orchards, or the 
fields with my Bible, by myself.” He had not yet begun to preach ; 
but “when the time called Christmas came (1645), when others 
were feasting and sporting themselves,” he “ went from house to 
house seeking out the poor and desolate, and giving them money.” 


RUSSIAN FINANCE. 


Nig growth of the Russian Imperial expenditure had for some 
time been so rapid that in 1881 the Government became 
alarmed, and, foreseeing that, unless something were done, bank- 
ruptcy would be inevitable, it made strenuous efforts to secure 
sages It did for the moment effect considerable retrench- 
ment; but little confidence was felt either at home or abroad in 
the permanence of the new and wiser counsels. Even in con- 
stitutional countries where a change of Cabinet transfers power 
from one party to another, and may bring in men pledged to undo 
the work of their predecessors, it is extremely difficult to alter the 
settled policy of the Government. But in a country like Russia, 
where a real change in the principles of the ruling body cannot be 
effected without a revolution, such reversals of policy are almost 
impossible. Accordingly, we find that already the expenditure 

grown considerably once more, and that, in 1883, for which 
year the Report of the Comptroller of the Empire has just been 
issued, the outlay had nearly reached the figures of 1831. The 
ordinary outlay for that year amounted to 72,153,754/., estimating 
the rouble at two shillings. The sum is higher than had ever 
been reached before, save in the single year 1881, when it was as 
much as 73,241,315. ; compared with 1882; the year immediately 
preceding, the increase was 1,367,659/. In almost every item 
there is an increase found. If we go back only five years to 1878, 
the increase in the total expenditure exceeds twelve millions 
sterling, or more than reer | per cent.; while in ten years the in- 
crease is almost eighteen millions sterling. This alarming growth 
in the expenditure is due mainly to the aggressive policy of Russia, 
which involved her in the war with Turkey, and is constantly 
embroiling her in Central Asia. It is impossible, without going 
into details that would be out of place here, to show exactly what 
the growth of the outlay on the army is, for much of that outlay 
is classed as extraordinary, or under other heads, But the increase 
in the debt, which is mainly due to the war with Turkey and to 
other military charges, is over 100 per cent, in ten years; and 
even in five years it is about 45 per cent. of the total expenditure, 
which, as we have seen, considerably exceeds 72 millions sterling. 
The charge for the debt last year exceeded 20 millions sterling ; 
the ordinary cost of the army also exceeded 20 millions sterling ; 
the navy cost over 3 millions sterling; and the Ministry of 


| increase in the outlay. 


Finance cost over 10 millions. Army, navy, debt and finance, 
that is, absorbed between them fully 75 per cent. of the total 
expenditure of Russia, leaving barely a quarter of the expen- 
diture for all other purposes, ineludi maintenance of the 
Holy Synod, the Imperial Household, the great officers of State, 
and the ordinary inistration. The Ministry of the Interior, 
Public Instruction, and the Administration of Justice together 
cost only 10,653,000/., or barely one-seventh of the total ee 
diture. It is evident from these that to gratify the lust 
of conquest the administration of the Empire is being starved. 
Nowhere, in Europe at least, is education more n , and 
yet the total outlay upon public instruction is only 1,799,105/. 
And the whole outlay of the Ministry of the Interior is under 
7 millions sterling. So far we have been dealing only with 
the ordinary expenditure; but there is an i ex- 
penditure, which in the year we are here dealing with somewhat 
exceeded 8 millions sterling. It will be seen, therefore, that 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure for the year 1883 ex- 
ceeded 80 millions sterling, an enormous outlay unquestionably for 
so poor and backward a country, especially when we bear in mind 
that it is mainly laid out for military purposes. No doubt the 
greater part of the extraordi expenditure in 1883 was for 
extending the means of communication, and part of the old debt, 
was incurred for the same but even the 
of railways is to a large extent for mili urposes, though un- 
doubtedly it does to develop the of the 
The ordinary revenue amounted to $9,898,0981., being slightly 
less than the year before, but considerably than in any aa 
ceding year. It will be seen that the deficit on the ordinary Budget 
is just 2} millions sterling; on the ordinary and extraordinary it 
is Just 3 millions sterling. When the Estimates were introduced 
there was shown an anticipated surplus of half a million sterling ; 
but this, as we see, has been converted into a deficit of near 
six times as much, partly by the growth of expenditure and partly 
by the falling off in revenue. It is a vicious practice of all Finance 
inisters in Kussia to under-estimate the expenses, and in that way to- 
make the finances of the Empire appear more satisfactory than they 
really are. The result is that excessively large supplementary esti- 
mates have to beafterwards introduced. It is true that supplementary 
estimates are the rule everywhere, because no Government can 
foresee all the expenditure to which it will be put for a year to: 
come. But in well-administered States, like our own, the supple- 
mentary estimates for purely ordinary purposes of administration 
are usually balanced, or very nearly Sdenel, by savings in other 
directions. In Russia, however, the savings are slight compared 
with the supplementary estimates, the truth being, as we have 
said, that at the beginning of the year the expenditure is purposely 
under-estimated, and thus the balance of the Budget is completely 
disarranged. Compared with a few years ago, the position no 
doubt has greatly improved. A deficit of three millions sterling 
is trifling compared with the deficit of 1881. Still it is very 
serious, and it is the more serious when we bear in mind that, in 
spite of the earnest efforts made by the Government, the expen- 
diture is once more nearly as great as in 1881, and in the present 
year will pe even exceed the outlay of 1881. For the first eight 
months of the current year the expenditure exceeded that of the 
corresponding period of last year by half a million sterling, and 
the concluding four months will doubtless show a still larger 
While, therefore, the outlay is steadily 
growing, it is serious to find that the receipts are not corre- 
spondingly increasing, although the Government has spared no 
effort to augment its receipts. It has imposed new taxes; it 
has increased the old taxes; it has altered the mode of collection ; 
and it has insisted in the case of the Customs revenue upon being 
id in gold instead of in paper as previously. In all these ways 
it has added enormously to the taxation; but the result is certainly 
not satisfactory. In the case of the Land-tax and the Personal- 
tax—the great item of direct taxation—there is, in fact, a very 
serious falling-off. So long ago as 1875 these two imposts together 
yielded more than 120 millions of roubles; last year they yielded 
a little over 1084 millions of roubles. In the nine years, therefore, 
there has been a considerable decrease, and the decrease is really 
greater than it appears, because the rouble was more valuable in 
1875 than it isnow. It represented a largersum—that is, a larger 
urchasing power. In fact, the difficulties of the peasantry have 
n so great, that the Government has had to remit a portion of 
the -tax and Personal-tax, and also to forgive arrears. 
the case of the Customs duties there is a steady increase; but 
the Comptroller of the Empire admits that the increase is less 
than was anticipated. Again and again since the war with 
Turkey, additions have been made to the Customs duties, and 
even last year a fresh addition was made; but the result is 
that the higher duties are raised the less they yield, the growth 
now being in those duties which have not been raised. There 
is also an increase in the drink duties; but last year the increase 
is admitted to have been due mainly to the fact that the har- 
vest was good, and, consequently, the output of the distil- 
leries was larger than usual, while the tax upon the distilleries. 
had been increased. Altogether, then, it appears that the limit of 
taxation is very nearly reached, if it is not quite reached. The 
easants are unable to pay the Personal and Land taxes; they are 
alling behindhand, too, in their repayments on account of redemp- 
tion, and even the Customs duties are yielding less the more they 
are raised, All this goes to explain the intense discontent that reigns 
throughout the Empire, and shows that its condition is becoming 
more and more desperate. In spite of good intentions, the expenditure 
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cannot be kept down permanently; while, on the other hand, in 
jor of the most vigorous efforts, the receipts cannot be got up to 

level of the outlay. It is true that last year and this year all 
— has been suffering from commercial depression ; but it is 
equally true that the depression is not likely to cease soon. The 
principal wealth of Russia is in its agricultural produce, and agri- 
cultural produce is likely to remain cheap, because the production 
of the world is so enormous, and the facilities for conveying pro- 
duce from the most distant countries have been so improved that 
it is impossible that prices should rise. Agricultural depression, 
then, in Russia is likely to continue; and, therefore, there is no 
reasonable prospect of an early establishment of equilibrium 
between income and outlay. 

At the end of last year the loans advanced to the ntry to 
redeem their lands from their old lords amounted to $2,689,356l., 
and the repayments that were due in the course of last year 
amounted to 4,663,723/., to which had to be added arrears amount- 
ing to 2,683,032/. But it was found impossible to enforce the col- 
lection of the arrears; and, in fact, out of the total due of 7,346,756/., 
the actual collection was only 4,181,339/. In these figures we 
have further confirmation of the fact that the peasantry are grow- 
ing less and less able to meet the charges upon them, and, conse- 
quently, that the limit of taxation is nearly reached. Meantime, 
as we have said, the debt is rapidly growing. In ten years the 
charge of the debt has more than doubled; in five years it has 
increased about 45 per cent. At the end of last year the total 
debt is returned as 434,502,010/.—an enormous and excessive 
burden for a country in so backward a state as Russia. And yet, 
while the debt is already excessive, and while in ten years it has 
grown so rapidly, the Government is still adding to it. Last year 
it borrowed, this year it borrowed again, and already there are 
rumours of an impending large loan, In fact, the debt would 
have grown even more rapidly than it has done were it not that 
the credit of Russia in Western Europe had become so impaired. 
The recent reconciliation, however, between Russia and Germany 
has once more opened the German money market to the Imperial 
Government; and, if peace is much longer preserved, there is 


little doubt that we shall see a succession of large loans issued by 
Russia, 
“MING.” 
HERE is a very ancient inscription on a monument at the 


Museum of lak to the memory of a man named 


Sokar-ka-ba-u [J % This gentleman lived in the age 


of the Pyramid-builders, and as, even in those leisurely times, so 
long and solemn a name must have been an inconvenience, he had 


also a short one, — , Which may be read Hethes. To this 


name is appended as determinative a representation of a small 
animal, very like a magnified shrew-mouse. The word Hethes 
does not occur in the hieroglyphic dictionaries, and it rarely ap- 
on monuments; but the little animal is immortalized in a 
wonderfully animated bronze figure, nearly the size of life, in 
which it is shown standing up like a kangaroo, with an expression 
of conseguential self-importance worthy of a sacred animal. The 
counterpart of this bronze may be seen alive among the domestic 
pets of one or two English households, seated in — the same 
attitude, perhaps before a drawing-room fire, with the same evident 
consciousness imprinted on his little face, that he ia not as other 
pets, but a household god, to whom adulation is justly due. Ashe 
says very distinctly and authoritatively “ Ming” when he desires to 
be worshipped, he is commonly called Ming, and the house he has 
selected for his abode may henceforth, like China in the fourteenth 
century, be said to be under the Ming dynasty. He is a tyrant, 
and soon shows that he will tolerate no rivals. The cat is banishec 
from the fireside for his convenience and all dogs are expelled. 
‘The butcher's first inquiry in the morning is not what the family 
will want, but whether Ming prefers beef or mutton. As you 
study his character you are not surprised that in an age when 
they worshipped kestrels and cows they should have set up graven 
images in honour of so weird and uncanny a little beast as Ming. 
He is endowed with a singular faculty of articulate speech. His 
vocabulary is extensive, amounting to as many as ten or eleven 
distinct and perfectly intelligible monosyllables. It ia impossible, 
once you know them, to mistake their exact significance, or fail to 
te them accurately, He does not himself condescend to 
English, but he understands it well. His mind is full of 
ideas, and his well-formed and rounded cranium bespeaks unusual 
brain power. His manners are wayward and coaxing, like those 
of a spoilt child; and though he ws right from wrong, he, 
like others, prefers the broad way. If punishment follows, he 
bears it not so much with resignation as with bravado. He 
dislikes his nursery, although it is amply provided with play- 
things and comforts. He has hardly n 2% day in the house 
before be perceives that there are ranks and degrees of folk in 
the family; and he absolutely and in the most emphatic manner 
refuses the companionship of the servants, having even been known 
to show some signs of ill-temper and a disposition to bite in order 
to accentuate his refusal. Otherwise, and especially to the heads 
of the house, his countenance beams with imperturbable serenity. 
One of these strange little immigrants is domesticated in a 
house in the suburbs of London. ing’s first arrival froni 
his birthplace in South Africa, although perfectly gentle and 


tame, he was evidently in a state of expectancy, and was uneasy 
accordingly. He was always making new, and sometimes not 
altogether pleasant, discoveries. Though he had a been 
very well treated on the voyage, and was not “afraid with any 
amazement,” whenever he saw something that resembled one 
of his natural foes he a’ ed it with a make-believe of the 


test caution. A si i — with a tassel was for many 

ays an object to be distrusted. e stalked it morning by morn- 
ing, spitting viciously, walking round it, and behaving, in short, 
as his immediate ancestors did when they approached a snake 
in the grass. Nevertheless he was not afraid. It was the same 
with a pair of fur boots, Sometimes his own shadow was an 
object of interest if the sun was low, and he saw it on the 
wall at his own level. For a time, too, he was much fasci- 
nated -4 his own image in the looking-glass, and would 
at it with great complacency. It was placed so that he could set 
his back against a can of warm water, and could also watch his 
master dressing. After a time he seemed to come to the conclusion 
that there could be no doubt of his charms, and that it was not 
worth while to contemplate them longer. Still at intervals he 
would go up to it as if to assure himself there was no change, and 
= he never seemed deceived by it, as a dog or a monkey would 

, nor ever went behind the glass to find his double. His great 
delight was to sit in the window when the sun shone and watch 
the rs-by, making comments all the time on what went on 
outside. He scolded violently at a man with a wheelbarrow, and 
was nearly as much disgusted at a nursery-maid wheeling a per- 
ambulator. The cart before the horse was evidently —— to 
all his principles. He made a peculiar low bark at the sight of 
all dogs, and got fiercely excited when they played or fought. He 
cowered down and chirped if a rook or a pigeon flew past, having 
evidently inherited a fear of birds of prey. The sight ofa couple of 
sweeps was more than he could bear, and descending rapidly from the 
table on which he: had been sitting, he concealed himself in the 
remotest corner of the room. He took them, no doubt, for the 
black natives of his own country. He greatly disliked see 
grinding even at a distance; yet delighted in a musical-box, 
and would listen by the hour to “Coming thro’ the Rye.” His 
hearing was supernaturally acute, and a very slight noise was 
sufficient to awaken him from the deepest slumber. In the day- 
time he would often fall asleep before the fire, and presented an 
odd appearance at such times, as he first stretched out his hind 
legs, clasped them with his fore paws, put his forehead on the 
ground between them, and so doubled up was soon asleep, look- 
ing, as the Irish cook said of him, “like a hedgehog without 
the hedge.” The one thing he could never bear was to be un- 
noticed. He preferred to be teased rather than to be let alone, 
and would endure even roughness with the utmost good temper. 
Extensive and significant as was his vocabulary, it seemed to 
include no cry for pain. His temerity was wonderful. Shortly 
after his arrival he saw a cat in the hall, and jumped down- 
stairs after him from the landing above. Unfortunately the 
carpets were up, and there was nothing to break his fall. He 
was picked up nearly insensible, his knee dislocated, and one of 
his eye-teeth knocked out; but he made no complaint, though he 
must have been very much hurt. He allowed his leg to be 
pulled into place without a murmur, and assumed the character 
of an invalid with Christian resignation, only stipulating to 
be constantly nursed in somebody's arms. Now and then he 
would ask to be put down, and was piteously astonished that 
he could not play as usual, and that his head ached so that 
he could hardly see. He would give vent to a sad little 
grant, and ask to be taken up again, and resume the position of a 
sick child, His least amiable characteristic was an insatiable 
greediness. His powers of devouring raw meat were never fully 
gauged, for fear of the consequences. He also habitually broke 
the Eighth Commandment, and no fear of a boiling kettle or 
sharp knives could keep him from making a raid upon the butter. 
If he secured a pat, no shaking or cufling could make him re- 
linquish it. His movements were absolutely noiseless, and he 
flitted abdut like a shadow. He could creep up a table-cloth, 
steal an oyster out of the shell, and drop down with such rapidit 
that he was almost unseen. He would swallow his prize wi 
avidity, and then jump about with open mouth, defying you to 
deprive him of it. Forbidden joys were always those most 
esteemed. Though he had any amount of toys and playthings, it 
was the carpet he was not allowed to tear, or the ashes 
under the grate, or the polished floor which he was not 
allowed to scratch, that were always dearest to him. If he had 
a piece of paper to crample and tear, he still tried to take the 
letter from your hand. If he had half a dozen balls, he would 
want the ball from which some one was knitting. At times, 
however, a glimmering of self-restraint could be noticed. He 
learned a little caution, and did not forget what had hurt him. 
It was easy, therefore, to teach him, and when he saw what he 
wished for and might not have, he would look at it for a moment, 
bound into the air, turn round and flit away to avoid temptation. 
In his jumps he was perfectly reckless of where he might alight, 
like a flea. He could leap into the air even when lying on his 
back, and could spring up many times his own height. 

Ming loves excitement. He revels in a room that is 
cleaned out, or a table being laid for dinner, or a box unpac 
He is not the least shy, and takes readily to visitors, especially 
gentlemen, examining carefully their clothes, boots, and buttons, 
and putting up a little paw to open their lips and see if their teeth 
are likely to prove formidable. He likes to go out and visit, and 
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takes great interest in the furniture of a strange room and the 
pattern of the carpet; but after a few excursions into the corners, 
comes to the hearthrug, and sits up before the fire as if he was 
at home, merely looking round now and then to see that he is re- 
ceiving the amount of admiration he considers his rightful inherit- 
ance. Ming isa perfect model of a town pet, being as intelligent as 
a dog, as playful as a kitten, perfectly good-tempered, and easily 
kept clean, and not larger than a well-grown rat. When left ina 
room by himself he —_o into mischief. He chooses the tallest 
armchair, gets up on the , and either stands on tiptoe to look out 
of the window or tucks his head under him and goes to sleep. He can- 
not, however, resist the temptation of dabbling in ink ; he dips his 
paws in the bottle and walks over the paper, leaving delicate little 
impressions of his long toes, The moment any one comes in he gives 
himself up to justice, confessing his crime and holding up his black 
i There are examples of the species at the Zoological Gardens. 

ey all come from South Africa, where they are great favourites 
in the settlers’ houses, as aes very little trouble, being always 
at play, or sitting upto worship the sun, or sleeping on their hea 
At the Gardens they look very miserable in a small cage in a 
dark corner, and appear ignorant as well as unhappy, for they de 
not seem acquainted with more than a couple of words of their 
own language. They are labelled “ Suricata tetradactyla,” but the 
Boers em “ Meercats.” Their zoological place is near that 
of the shrew and the hedgehog, and, though they greatly resemble 
the ichneumon, they are but distantly related to him, 


THE LELOIR “MOLIERE.” 


Tr the January of the present year died Louis Leloir, one of the 
pleasantest and most graceful of the “little masters” of 
modern France. He was barely forty years old, but he was perhaps 
the most popular water-colour painter of his time. He worked, in 
the liveliest hues, with an abundance of fantasy and charm, and 
with a certain delicacy of esprit peculiar to himself; and when 
he died he was known as the artist of the “Tentation,” the 
“Sultane Noire,” the “ Baptéme,” the “ Féte du Grand-Pére,” 
the ‘‘ Comédiens en Voyage,” and a score of brilliant and engaging 
little pictures besides. An adept in costume, a connoisseur in 
whatever is piquant and whatever is dainty, an artist in gesture 
and colour and composition, there were points at which he touched 
hands with Watteau, there were others at which he rivalled with 
Meissonnier. He delighted in the picaresque, and in painting it he 
made it the gayest and prettiest thing imaginable. He would 
have illustrated Le Capitaine Fracasse quite admirably, and given 
such ) seem of Le Destin and La Rancune as would have made 
the Roman Comique, if possible still more amusing. He saw the 
world all rose-coloured and in miniature, and his dramas were 
no greater than could be contained within the limits of a fan. 
But, for all that, his power is genuine, and cannot be gainsaid, and 
his fancy, modish and mannered as it appears, has in it elements 
of brio and engagingness that are irresistible. His best work, so 
far as we know it, is to be found in the thirty-one designs he made 
for M. Joncourt in illustration of Moliére. ‘It is said that he had 
~~ a set of pictures of Musset’s plays, and another for Mile. 
Maupin. That they would have surpassed his Moliére draw- 
ings we do not believe. On these he spent the last six years of 
his life ; and they are the prettiest and daintiest pictures of Moliére 
we know. But a Maupin from his hand could not but have been 
charming ; and he would assuredly have produced such an Octave, 
such a Marianne, such a Carmosine, a Camille, a Blazius, a Van 
Buck, as we shall not see for some time. 
The Leloir “ Moliére ” (Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles) is out 
of print ; but the illustrations themselves, with a portrait of the 
t, all etched by M. Flameng, have been published separately. 
‘o analyse the whole series were impossible. We shall content 
ourselves with noting a few, taken almost at haphazard. Not the 
least attractive of the set are those in which the artist has pictured 
the mythological fancies of his author, and has set himself to 
uce a@ commentary on the Moliére of “ Mélicerte” and 
“ Psyché” of La Princesse d’Elide and Les Amants magnifiques. 
They are very graceful and thoroughly artificial; mythological 
like Coustou and Coysevox, antique like Mignard and Lebrun, 
and with a prettiness all the artist’s own. In one a Psyché, 
who might have stepped straight from one of Mignard’s can- 
vasses, discourses pathetically to a “Dieu du Fleuve,” whose 
real station in life is among the grandes eauv of Versailles. In 
another, such a Venus as they loved in those days, on such a 
cloud as in those days they were content to accept as scenery, 
— to a heroic Aristione and a timid Eriphile. In a third, 
a Myrtil, the mildest and comeliest of “salvage men,” kneels to 
a very coy and yielding Mélicerte; while a fourth, for the 
“Princesse d’Elide,” has a remarkable group of girls—the Princess 
and her cousins—which is as ea as you please. In the 
illustration to Don Juan, the hero doffs his plumed hat with all 
imaginable bravery to a most Roman presentment of the Com- 
mandeur, while behin d him Sganarelle, peaked-hatted and mantled 
and wide-ruffed, crouches on the ground, afraid but cynical to the 
last. Here, as in the picture to “ Don Garcie de Navarre,” the 
costumes are a thought too correct and picturesque for the actual 
stage of Moliére; but the Roman saves all. In M. Leloir’s re- 
tations of the high-comedy parts of Moliére is much that is 
Telightful. The Alceste of Le Misanthrope is no doubt a trifle 
too romantic and melancholical of visage; but the Céliméne is 


Moliére’s own, and the attitudes and gestures of the pair are 
worthy of the Francais at its best. The scene from the Tartufe 
is that in which Elmira is hiding Orgon under the table, Elmira 
is a charming n ; to look at her is to feel dis to forgive 
the Impostor. Orgon is the Orgon of the Rue Richelieu; Tartufe 
—who is seen approaching from afar—is, in gait, and figure, and 
aspect, as good a hypocrite as can be imagi We like, too, the 
Agnés— young, virginal, indifferent, cruel—of the scene from 
L’Ecole des Femmes; but the Arnolphe is to our mind a trifle too 
modern and tragic. Nothing can be prettier than the design to 
Le Sicilien ; with the courtliest of Adrastes, the most winsome 
of Isidores, sweethearting politely under cover of the painter's 
easel, while in the distance, behind the picture, Don Padre is at 
loggerheads with Hali. in, the Trissotin of the sonnet scene 
from Les Femmes Savantes is chubby and pompous, and silly and 
self-conscious enough to be a real creation, while all the bevy of 
précieuses in front of the little poetaster are so pleasantly charac- 
terized and so happily rendered as to be almost his equals, good and 
suggestive as he is, 

It is, howeyer, in his illustrations of Moliére’s heroic and 
romantic farces that M. Leloir is seen, perhaps, to most advantage. 
Here he is in his element ; and here well nigh everything is good 
and bright. M. Coquelin, it is said, has sat to him for his Scapin 
and his Mascarille; and to see the magnificent gesture, the 
superb vulgarity, the glorious bravado with which his Marquis de. 
Masearille is laying siege to the hearts of Miles. Cathos and 
Madelon—two very pretty girls by the way—and the monstrous 
grin of his Scapin, cudgel in hand, and with Géronte in the sack 
on his wicked shoulders, is to believe the report. In his picture 
of Sosie at Amphytrion’s door, with Mercure—sclemn, strong, and 
only too well batoned—on the doorstep before him, he makes one- 
think of MM. Thiron and Got; just as in that for Z’Impromptu 
de Versailles, where Dorante leads off Ucranie, he makes one think 
of M. Delaunay and Mile. Favart. His model for M. Jourdain was, 
we are told, M. Berthelier, and the copy is worthy of the original ; 
even asthe Mme. Jourdain who confronts him, anguished and 
ashamed, is worthy of Mme. Jouassain; even as the Sganarelle of 
Le Cocu Imaginaire, mad, desperate, resolved on slaughter, and. 
irresistibly comic, is worthy of M. Got. That, however, is a 
a quality of these designs. They illustrate, not only 

oliére, but the Théitre Francais. They are touched with the 
true spirit of that noble stage, and suggest at every turn the 
best of Moliére’s interpreters. 


INDIAN DANGERS. 


N that period of discredited ancient history which includes the- 
rise, progress, and fall of the Company of Merchants trading to 

the East Indies, the departure of a new Governor-General was 
invariably marked by a “ festive event.” The Chairman of the 
Court and his colleagues invited the departing statesman to a 
public dinner, and amongst the guests assembled to do him honour. 
there were present two or three of the gy “od the day, 
including the President of the Board of Control. e remainder 
of the company were a few City dignitaries, two or three M.P.’s 
supposed to take a lively interest in Indian topics, and members of 
the civil and military services, either at home or on furlough or 
emeriti, of various de of reputation and fame. Whatever 
may have been thought of the capacity of twenty-four elderly. 
gentlemen chosen by the proprietors of East Indian stock to rule 
an Empire, there was no doubt that they could give first-rate 
dinners. The speeches occasionally rose above the level of post- 
prandial oratory, and the new G.-G., as he was popularly termed, 
responded to the toast of the evening by asserting his fixed inten- 
tion of pursuing a “ pacific policy,” and of gradually elevating the 
mass of the native community from the degradation entailed on it. 
by centuries of priestcraft and despotism. Wars and expeditions 
were to cease; all extensions of territory were to be avoided. 
Once or twice a statesman possessed of unusual foresight, ventured 
to say that if roused to action, the Government of India “ would 
strike, and would strike hard.” But, as a general rule, the toasts 
of the evening were similar to the schoolboy’s subjects for Latin 
verse or prose, Limes hic imperii vobis, and Ultertus tentare veto, 
With these hopes and auguries, and filled with pleasant remin- 
iscences, the ruler of the 250 millions took his departure in a 
Queen's ship and landed, in three months or so, in Imperial pom 
and circumstance, at Chand Pal Ghaut. Nothing of this kin 
takes place now. Thereare no feasts of turtle. Queen’s ships have 
other things to do and ironclads often roll frightfully, even if 
they could be spared. The Viceroy goes down to Windsor, 
lunches with a colleague or two, is interviewed by irrepressible 
societies or members of both sexes, who press on him their 
remedies for the expansion of trade with Upper Burma, for the 
halting Bengal Tenancy Bill, and for the discreditable opium. 
traffic; and he then subsides quietly, as Miss Eden long ago pre- 
dicted he would do, into a first-class passenger with a suapet tage 
and a Gladstone. 

The de on Lord pe whose aie and fitness are. 
recognized by politicians and journalists of every type, ma 
perly be the occasion for noticing some of the altered. sauliiene. 
of Anglo-Indian statesmanship. Lord Dufferin is reported to have 
said, in replying to a congratulatory address, that “the era of 
annexations was happily at an end.” Whether without annexa- 
tions there ever would have been a compact Empire or one that 
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could have been held in perilous times, is a question 
which we need not discuss; but we may fairly consider some of 
the new perils which confront a Viceroy and his lieutenants, and 
which may test his — and foresight quite as much as an 
alliance between the and Tippoo Sultan, an open com- 
bination of powerful Mahratta States, or the threat of invasion 
by a military theocracy trained for victory under officers of the 
school of the first Napoleon. A closer connexion with England 
owing to accelerated communication of various kinds has obviously 
its elements of security and of peril. It is easy to strengthen a 
weak position in India in a month’s time. The first reinforce- 
ments from England during the Mutiny did not reach India for 
more than four months after the outbreak ; and then the soldiers 
when landed at Fort William and at Mazagon in Bombay harbour 
were still weeks and months from the scene of action. Now, 
regiments could be at Bombay, if summoned by telegraph, in 
twenty-five or thirty days at furthest, and every important pro- 
vince, if not penetrated or cut up by railways, is connected with 
the seaboard and with other local centres of ors by lines, 
in many instances, far longer than the longest English railways. 
The relief of Peshawar, Agra, or Secunderabad could now be 
effected before chupatties could prepare the population for the con- 
tagion of revolt. But, then, in another aspect India may be too 
near England. The Secre' of State is a very different per- 
sonage from the President of the Board of Control. And the action 
of a Viceroy, when prompt decision is all-important, may bechecked 
or paralysed by colleagues at home acting on imperfect know- 
ledge, and swayed by principles utterly at variance with the 
first ye eee for sound and vigorous Indian administration. The 
recent legislative and administrative experiments of Lord Ripon, 
backed by ultra-Liberals in England, can be compared only to the 
freaks of an astronomer who had determined, not on numberi 
the hours on a clock from one to twenty-four, but on making 
clocks keep the same time all over the world. Then, the facilities 
afforded to natives of one province of visiting another, are by no 
means without a new danger. Formerly Indian provinces were as 
isolated as separate European kingdoms. Natives there were, of 
course, who went to distant shrines or sought service with the 
English master amongst strange castes and languages. But there 
was a distinct cleav or severance. Now restrictions and 
barriers, though not Soalee down, are lowered. Railways must relax 
the rigidity of caste. Intercourse leads to interchange of feeling 
and to calculation of chances. And treason and disloyalty can be 
flashed in cipher by telegraph or travel comfortably along miles of 
railroad quite as easily as official despatches and country produce. 
India is not yet peopled by one nation. And there will always be 
the fanaticism of the Mahommedan to set against the superstition of 
the Hindu. It will be some time yet before a Brahman will eat with 
a Bunnia or a Kshatriya marry the daughter of aSonar. But we 
should say that the chances of combivation for evil objects by 
natives ef different lineage, caste, and interests are now far ter 
than when Afghans united with Sikhs to drive us from the Punjab 
or Brahmans had a share with Ghazis in the death and plunder of 
Englishmen. It is no answer to such forebodings to point to 
monster meetings and addresses in various parts of India as testi- 
monials to the loyalty shown to the departing Viceroy. Natives, 
with a little ome | and pressure, can be led to vote for any- 
thing. Thousands of signatures could be got with ease to a peti 
tion for the restoration of Suttee, the prohibition of the slaughter 
of kine in the bazaar, or of the pasture of hogs in the district, 
And it would be ungracious to inquire how far the apparent 
titude of Rajas, Nawabs, and others is due to the fact that Lord 
ipon’s whole policy has tended to lower the position of officials 
onl 4 rouse the instinct of self-preservation and self-interest 
which animate the enterprising and independent Englishman. 

Of an uneasy feeling now pervading all the English community 
in India there cannot be the slightest doubt. It may be-exagge- 
rated or may grow out of conditions not n ily permanent. 
But it exists, and it must be strong when men of sense are found to 
justify a pro to erect either strong forts or cities of — 
everywhere for women and children in cases of anarchy and revolt. 
Indeed, such a suggestion to us aj itself to threaten our 
Anglo-Indian supremacy. It may be quite right that existing 
forts and and Pe points of importance should be 
entirely in the hands of English artillerymen and soldiers. But 
the normal condition of the English district officer is that of fear- 
less self-reliance. He has hitherto been the symbol of English 
beneficence and power ; ruling a million or so of Asiatics by the 
aid of three or four Englishmen as reliant and determined as him- 
self; hedged in, not by palisades or walls, but by the divinit; 
which protects those who are the Homeric kings among men. He 
has taken the chance of treachery or assassination just as he has 
taken those of pestilence and cholera. At the worst he can make 
use of a decent pretext to send away his wife and children to the 
Hills or to sea if he fears a row in his district. Ailments and 
the hot weather, or an excessive rainy season, will do perfectly 
well. Bat no sudden émeute, either of Moplahs, Kookies, or 
fanatic Mahommedans, attended with the burning of a Kutcherry 
or the loot ofa bazaar, could have half the ill effect of the se 
of a powerful Government, at a time of apparent peace, deliberatel, 
dotting the plains of Upper or Central India with “cities of refuge 
in which women and non-combatants were to hide themselves in 
fear. “Clubs are trumps, not — wrote the late Herbert 
Edwardes to a whist-playing general during the Mutiny. Those 
who service in India must take it with its risks and re- 
sponsibilities, It was not by remaining in entrenchments and hiding 


in caves that we won India, or that we can it. No proposal 
could be more calculated to set the tongues of malicious i 

wagging in every bazaar from Multan to Vellore, from Tripura 


this proposal is understood to e. 

The real diese of India—and, like’ Warren Hastings’s faults, 
they are “ neither few nor small ”—must be met or anticipated in 
other ways. Some are inseparable from any stage of transition. 
Others are the creation of lofty thinkers, superior and thoughtfal 
of these “ anomalies own in- 

uences opportunities are most mischievous striking 
examples, Aliens may be reverenced or feared. They will not 
be liked. Their government, in one sense, will hardly be popular. 
But it is of the first importance that they should not be ohjesta of 
ridicule or contempt. 

Those who indicate the danger are bound to something 
by way of defence. In the first place, the ~— army in India 
is in that condition which drew forth the well-known remark of a 
French General. It is but too small. At this moment, by 
the latest returns, the lish troops of all arms are just five 
thousand below the right standard. There should never be less 
than 60,000 of our army in India, and we should be able to send, 
at a month’s warning, about 20,000 more, Next, our great lines 
of communication should be not only roughly finished but per- 
fected. There are still in U - India large streams to be bridged, 
Even improved ferries oar better than nothing, and on the 
North-West frontier we ought to have railways within striking 
distance of every historical or strategical pass, and a circular 
railway should connect each of these lines with the others. When 
everything has been done to make the transport of troops in an 
direction an affair of hours and days, we might feel tolerably safe 
against invasion or revolt, The question of the native forces is 
more difficult of solution. At present we gather that they number 
about 125,000. The problem seems to be how to raise, re- 
munerate, and discipline a Sepoy army, which shall be sufficient 
for the discharge of its ordinary duties and capable under good 
leadership of fighting our battles, and yet shall not require to be 
watched or di . All these subjects should be speedily dealt 
with by see? men conversant with the habits of the fighting 
castes and with the politics and proclivities of native Courts, 
This vital question was shelved by Lord Ripon. The same may 
be said of the armies maintained by the tributary and feudatory 
agg which the Times has just admirably reviewed upon paper, 

o doubt many of these battalions are redoubtable only to the 
harmless ea and the Ryot. But there are some princes 
who have been allowed to play at soldiering till they are quite ready 
fur something beyond mere play or show. 

The question of the ar administration of the co as 
distinct from its defence has been no less complicated. 
natives educated by us have a claim to what might be termed in 
English phrase proportionate representation, is not denied. They 
must be fairly paid, largely employed, and gradually promoted to 
positions of trust and honour. But this is something quite 
different to confiding to them, as unpaid members of self-elected 
bodies, the entire control of works on which the very efficiency 
of the administration and the welfare of the whole communi 
depend. We have more than once exposed the rottenness 
Lord Ripon’s structure of new Boards and Committees, and it is 
some satisfaction to think that his scheme has no chance of suc- 
ceeding on its broad and original lines. The essential condition 
of effective administration is that each district officer should have 
his district well in his One of the complaints hitherto has 
always been that, owing to sickness, promotion, and the exigencies 
of the general service, he has been too frequently changed. Bu 
at any rate, each successor knew exactly what his predecessor b 
been about in matters of police and orgauization, schools and 
hospitals, roads and ferries, vaccinators and cattle-pounds ; and he 
found subordinates on whom he could rely, as far as Asiatics are 
reliable, to carry out his orders, Lord Ripon would have in 
many cases excluded the magistrate from the direction of all these 
affairs, and’ the Committees, with native chairmen, were to be left to 
squander funds on unnecessary or unprofitable works in time of 
peace, and to become centres of helplessness or disloyalty in times 
of peril. The excitement about the llbert Bill was allayed by a 
timely and not very dignified surrender. But that measure, per- 
haps, only revived animosities which prudent statesmen bad done 
their best to calm. The Bill for Local Self-Government was the 
first stroke of an axe uplifted to cut away the very props and 
foundations of our rule. 

The warnings and legacies of deceased statesmen are public 
property, and as Lord Kipon’s internal policy has been publicly 
termed a legitimate development of those of Lord Lawrence and 
Lord Mayo, it is as well to consider how far this is borne out by 
facts or inferences. One of the ablest of Lord Mayo’s colleagues 
has for him repudiated the doctrine of this.evolution. Lord 
Lawrence's excellent biography shows clearly his conception of 
the duties and aims of a magistrate who was to be the focus and 
origin of everything; the pivot round which discipline, order, 
sanitation, and all improvements turned. Those who knew him 
best, know how he would have spurned the theory that we were 
to educate natives by allowing them to spend money on turning 
out bad work, and in their favour to suppress or paralyse the stru: 
arm of the district officer. Andas his authority has been pleaded. 
it may be as well to state that, in discussing the future of lndia with 
old friends and subordi he repeatedly inculcated on them the 
propriety of withdrawing all their little investmeats from India, 
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‘occurred to him, during the last few years of his life, on scraps of 
-when he was quite incapable of sustained employment. Many 


-stantly attended him in his illness.” It used to be reported at 
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rE ‘ never co w ose fellows 
would be at.” re howe readers to say to whom Lord 
Lawrence applied this homely term. Lord Dufferin succeeds to 


PASCAL’S PENSEES. 


LE. need hardly be said that the work by which Pascal won his 
immense contempo: reputation, and by which he is still 
most widely known, as well in his own country as elsewhere, is the 
incial Letters; and the explanation is not far to seek. It was 
in the fullest sense of the term an a book, not only 
or even chiefly from its trenchant dling of what was then a 
burning question in the religious world, but because it has left 
its permanent mark alike on the literature of France and on the 
style and idiom of the French language. And yet if we consider 
subject matter rather than form, the Pensées, which deal with 
questions of deep and abiding interest to every serious and reli- 
gious mind, have a greater claim on attention than his brilliant and 
incisive, if somewhat one-sided, exposure of a temporary phase of 
perverted ethical teaching. In point of fact however for one 
man—certainly for one Englishman—who knows anything of the 
Pensées there are probably a hundred who have at least skimmed 
—_ of the Provincials. And for this reason, if for no other, 
Mr. Kegan Paul has placed his countrymen under a real obliga- 
tion by offering them, with all the most attractive accessories, 
a new translation of the Thoughts of Blaise Pascal (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) from the text of the latest (which he has shown 
in his brief and modest preface to be also the most trust- 
worthy) edition of the original, by M. Molinier. It may be 
well to follow his example in recalling to our readers the salient 
points in the author's career as illustrating the circumstances 
under which the book was composed. Pascal, who was born 
in 1623, belonged to a well-known legal family, and was 
trained by his father in habits of piety and severe study; 
scholarship was never his forte, but at fifteen his writings on 
conic sections had won the attention of the leading savans of 
Paris. At an early age he fell under Jansenist influences, which 
led him to so assiduous a prosecution of theological studies as 
seriously to injure his health, and a period of enforced relaxation 
followed, which threw him back on the society, though not on the 
vices, of the capital. But in 1654 he underwent a process of con- 
version, which determined the course of his after life. He aban- 
doned himself with pessimist devotion to the austerities as well as 
the interests of Port Royal, where his sister Jaqueline was a nun, 
and came under the guidance of its then director, M. Singlin. 
It was at M. Singlin’s suggestion that he commenced the Pro- 
vincials. But the storm of Jansenist persecution had already burst, 
Arnauld had been condemned by the Sorbonne, and the com- 
munity of Port Royal was on the eve of dissolution, when for a 
time the tide was turned by the famous miracle of the Holy 
Thorn. The history of the long struggle may best be studied in the 
well-known work of Sainte-Beuve. Here it must suffice to remind our 
readers how the late Sir James Stephen insists on the striking force 
of the evidence for the alleged miracle, and points out that it was ac- 
cepted and publicly defended, after the fullest investigation, by “the 
atest genius, the most profound scholar and the most eminent 
advocate of the age,” Pascal, Arnauld, and Le Maitre, and while 
his own “ Protestant incredulity utterly rejects” it, he has no 
ments to urge but such as would equally hold good against 
miraculous claims, though he would himself have excepted the 
miracles of Scripture. It is certain at all events that the miracle 
of the Holy Thorn, though generally discredited by Roman 
Catholics as a Jansenist illusion, rests on far stronger testimony 
than most of the miracles which Roman Catholics generally admit. 
On Pascal it produced a profound impression, which never faded 
from his mind, and it was under the influence of the convictions 
thus rivetted afresh in him that he sketched out, in the year before 
his health completely broke down, the plan of a work against 
atheists and unbelievers, 

The circumstance under which this work was designed and 
its peculiar character help to explain the comparative neglect into 
which it has fallen. The year after he began it Pascal, whose health 
had never been robust, became a confirmed invalid, and four 
years later, in 1662, he died at the age of thirty-nine; his design 
therefore remained a torso rather than a completed work. He wrote 
in full the most finished paragra as only, while “ the detached 
thoughts which make up the bulk of it were scribbled, as they 


paper, or in the margin of what he had already written, often 


were dictated, some to friends. and scme to a servant who con- 


Oxford that the late Mr. Sewell of Exeter College had a similar — 


habit, though without a similar excuse, of jotting down materials 
for his books at odd-and-end times on scraps and old envelopes. 
The method of composition must be borne in mind in estimating 
the value of the Pensées, and we have also to remember that the 
first edition was not published till eight years after the author's 
death, after it had oat saa a good deal of independent “ editing” 
by a private Committee and the further censorship of various 
theologians. In 1842 M. Victor Cousin pointed out the need for 
a fresh arrangement of the disjecta membra, adhering as closely as 
— to the original text, with which considerable liberties had 
m taken. The task was first undertaken by M. Faugére in 
1844, and by other editors, the latest version being M. Molinier's 
edition of 1879, and thus “in his ment the text of 
Pascal would seem to be mainly if not wholly fixed; so 
that for the first time we have not only Pascal's ‘ Thoughts,’ but 
we have them approximately arranged as he desi to present 
them to his readers.” It is this text which Mr. Kegan Paul has 
presented to English readers. It is not only however the fragmen- 
tary and unfinished character of the work which has inter‘ered 
in some measure with its success. It was designed, as we have 
seen, for the refutation of “ atheists and unbelievers,” but the 
method of argument is indirect and somewhat peculiar and bears 
indelible traces of the author’s theological and ethical idio- 
syncrasies ; it is an appeal rather to the conscience and religious 
sense than to the reason, and requires, to adopt a convenient 
Grecism, that a man should be moids rs to appreciate it. 
Pascal himself expressly tells us, in the preface to the second 
part, that he “does not undertake to prove by natural reasons either 
the existence of God or the Trinity, or the immortality of the 
soul, nor anything of that sort,” not only because he knows no 
proofs to convince hardened atheists, but “ because this knowledge 
without Jesus Christ is useless and barren.” He adds that “ the 
knowledge of God without that of our wretchedness creates 
pride,” while “the knowledge of our wretchedness without that 
of God creates despair,” and “the knowledge of Jesus Christ is 
the middle way, use in Him we find both God and our 
wretchedness.” It is in accordance with this view that the first 
part of the Pensées is devoted to exhibiting—in sufficiently dark 
outline—“ the misery of man without God,” while in the second 
we are led on to consider “ the happiness of man with God, 

or that Scripture shows a Redeemer.” 

We are not professing here to review the Pensées, nor would it 
in any case be possible within our present limits to do more than 
indicate some of its leading characteristics, which belong quite as 
much to the author's mind as to his work. He strikes the keynote 
very near the beginning in a passage which almost reads like a 
comment on the Laureate’s famous couplet, explaining in what 
sense alone “ honest doubt” is worthy of commendation or sym- 

thy. “ To doubt is a misfortune, but to seek when in doubt is an 
indispensable duty. So he who doubts and seeks not is at once 
unfortunate and unfair. If at the same time he is gay and pre- 
sumptuous, I have no terms in which to describe a creature so extra- 
vagant.” The work is pervaded throughout by what would be an in- 
tense cynicism if it were not really the expression of a compassionate 
sorrow. That there was something not merely ascetic but morbid 
in Pascal's temper few probably would be disposed to question, 
and it is shown curiously enough at the opening of the chapter on 
Diversion when he says, “I have discovered that all the mis- 
fortunes of men arise from one thing only, that they are unable to 
stay quietly in their own chambers.” In another we are in- 
evitably reminded of Bishop Butler, who also had a morbid element 
in his nature. If to Butler imagination was “a forward 
delusive faculty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere, the author of 
all error,” though he allowed it to be “of some assistance to 
apprehension,” Pascal pronounces a still more sweeping condem- 
nation. For him it is “ that deceitful part of man, the mistress of 
error and falsity, the more knavish that she is not always 80, for 
she would be an infallible rule of truth, if she were an infallible 
rule of lying.” Elsewhere he observes that “men often mistake 
their imagination for their heart, and they believe they are con- 
verted as soon as they think of being converted.” His shrewd 
and not very sympathetic observation of human nature and societ 
is throughout abundantly illustrated. Take, for instance, suc. 

as these :—“ It is necessary that men should be unequal. 
rue; but that being granted, the door is open, not only te the 
greatest domination, but to the greatest tyranny. It is necessary 
to relax the mind a little, but that opens the door to extreme 
dissipation.” And again, “good birth is a great advantage, for 
it gives a man a chance at the age of eighteen, making him known 
and respected as an ordinary man is on bis merits at fifty. Here 
are thirty years gained at a stroke.” Or, to take one more ex- 
ample, ‘We never teach men to be gentlemen, but we teach 
them everything else, and they never pique themselves 
so much on all the rest as on knowing how to be gentlemen. They 
pique themselves only on knowing the very thing they have not 
earnt.” The following passage in a somewhat different way is 
very characteristic of his keen insight ; “ The present is never our 
end; the past and the present are our means, the future alone is 
ourend. Thus we never live, but hope to live, and while we 
always lay ourselves out to be happy, it is inevitable that we can 
never be so.” 

If we turn to the second part of the Pensées, which treats more 
directly of the Evidences of Religion, its method is sometimes 
strangely irrelevant to the sceptical criticism of the nt day. 
Thus ey. the longevity of the Old Testament patriarchs is re- 
garded, not as a difficulty but a proof; “It is not the length of 


{ 
complications needlessly devised by his predecessor, to use the 
; phrase by which Liberals explain their own troubles in Egypt 
and elsewhere; but he has large experience, rare talents, and 
| varied knowledge of men and character ; and if he succeeds in his 
difficult task, it will be J eg by settling some vital questions 
which Lord a shelved, and by not calling up others which 
i divide the whole community, harass important interests, and add 
to the burdens of empire quite legitimate, but heavy enough in 
themselves, 
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years, but the number of generations, which renders matters 
obscure,” and therefore “the longevity of the patriarchs, instead 
of causing the loss of past history, was serviceable for its preser- 
vation.” It was of course to be expected that Pascal's treat- 
ment of the Prophecies would wholly ignore the objections 
of modern criticism. Sometimes however he seems to have 
curiously anticipated a line of apologetic defence which in his day 
was hardly thought of. Thus, to the objection that “Scripture is 
eo full of matters which were not dictated by the Holy 

pirit, he replies first, “then they do no harm to faith”; and 
to the further objection, “ But the Church has decided all is 
of the Holy Spirit,” he answers “(1) two things; that 
the Church has never so decided; (2) that if she should so 
decide it might be maintained.” In the chapter, which appears 
to be rather out of place in this connexion, on “ Jesuits and 
Jansenists,” he sums up with epigrammatic force the attitude 
of the former in his own day, “ the Jesuits have wished to 
unite God and the world, and have gained only the scorn of 
God and the world. For, on the side of conscience this is 
lain, and on the side of the world they are not good partisans.” 

t would be easy to multiply extracts on many subjects of equal 
force und terseness. But we have now perhaps said enough to 
induce our readers to examine for themselves a work which is in 
many ways unique, and which is now for the first time presented 
to them in a scholarly translation from a text as nearly approxi- 
mating as circumstances admit to that of the author. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


oss is little to be said of the ninth concert of the series. 
It began with a good performance of Mendelssohn's noble over- 
ture to Athalie, and ended with a poor one of Berlioz’s orchestral 
setting of the Invitation. In the interval Mr. Cowen (who con- 
ducted, in room of Mr. Manns, on duty at Glasgow) produced his 
new “ Welsh” symphony—the Fourth. The first movement is a 
little scholarly and tame; the second is an immense improvement, 
and contains a great deal of capital work in the way of treatment 
and instrumentation, with not a little invention ; the scherzo 
and trio are lively and not inelegant ; the last section is also the 
best, and crowns the work with an effect of really notable 
music. Mr, Cowen was also represented by a “ Mélodie” and an 
“ Espagnola,” both for the orchestra, and both rather tedious than 
otherwise ; and by a good enough specimen of the drawing-room 
ballad. The last was well sung by Miss Mary Davies, who was 
heard, to less purpose it may be, but still to some advantage, in 
a masterpiece of Handel’s—the sublime “ Farewell” in Jephthah, 
The pianist was Herr Franz Rummell, who took part with the 
orchestra in a capital rendering of Schumann's only pianoforte 
concerto—one of the composer's loveliest works—and was de- 
servedly applauded for a clever and aac performance of a 
“ Nocturne ” and a “ Polonaise ” of Chopin. 


The matter of last Saturday's concert, the tenth, was M. Gounod’s 
Redemption, This noble descant upon the primal and essential 
mysteries of the Christian faith improves with every hearing. It 
is not likely to be ever so pee as the composer’s Faust, but it 
is probably, as he believes, his greatest and loftiest work. It has 
been described as “a graft of Berlioz upon Handel”; and the 
description is not unjust. The Berliozian influence is unmistak- 
able. Had Berlioz at the moment of his death not been little 
known to the general public, a good deal less would have been 
heard of certain claims to the honours of originality, and more 
“* daring innovations” than need here be recounted would have 
been recognized for the “ accommodations” they are. This, of 
course, is said in no disparagement to M. Gounod, who is a 
musician of genius, and has followed the footsteps of his great 
and unhappy predecessor with the boldness and independence of a 
true artist. his Redemption there is plenty to remind us of 
Berlioz. There is the description, to begin with ; the phrase of 
“sacred trilogy,” which recalls the title-page of the Enfance du 
Christ. There is the novel form; the adoption of a method half 
dramatic and half narrative; the sustained and consistent use of melo- 

ia on the part of the several personages of the drama ; the attri- 

ution to the orchestra of passages of complex description and 
violent emotion; the employment, with a reminiscence, of the 
Fantastique, of the idée five ; the dominating and inspiring embodied 
in an individual melodic theme. It would be possible to pursue 
the parallel; but it might be invidious, and besides, it is not 
necessary. M. Gounod, as we have remarked, is a musician of 
genius and a true artist ; and if in the Redemption there is wm 
of Berlioz, there is even more of Gounod. His are the delicious 
melodic inspiration, the sustained and true religious feeling, the 
capacity of character and drama, the admirable fusion of styles, 
the fine imaginative treatment of voice and orchestra. It may 
be said, and with some show of truth, that if Berlioz had never 
lived M. Gounod’s Redemption would never have existed in its 
nt form. It may also be said, and with equal justice, that 
Berlioz written the Redemption himself, he would not have 
written it in some ways so well as his pupil. 


Saturday's performance was an exceptionally good one. Mr 
Manns came up from Glasgow to conduct; si were 
Miss Feona, Mrs. Hutchinson (who was admirable), Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Barton M‘Guckin, and Messrs. Pyatt and Frederick 


King ; the chorus, save for a certain weakness in the soprani, was 


satisfactory; the orchestra was superb throughout. A better 
rendering of the French master’s most difficult and most ambitious 
work could hardly have been desired. 
REVIEWS. 
FLORIEN-S 

wt is now significantly designated the ical drama is 

no ape or peculiar growth of the age, though the phrase 
is frequently used to denote a distinction that would have 
appeared meaningless to an Elizabethan. The t period of 


dramatic production in which Mr. Merivale has chosen to lay the 
scene of Jlorien was distinguished by an extraordinary exuberance 
of genius. The enthusiasm and inspiration of the poet animated 
the man of action, the statesman, the adventurer, and life itself 
was compacted of all that was visionary and exalted in the poet's 
imaginings. A conventional poetic diction was not then established, 
and it was reserved for a great poet of the present century to 
deprecate the introduction in drama of “ what is commonly con- 
sidered poetry.” When Shelley thus curiously anticipated the 
present condition of the drama he had been assiduously studying 
the Elizabethan drama, and was, perhaps, strengthened in his 
views by the production of Coleridge's Remorse. With all its 
genuine dramatic power the merits of that drama, as a represent- 
able play, are rendered almost nugatory by an intolerable diction, 
precisely of the kind that is commonly considered poetry, Putting 
aside all so-called closet plays, it is the earliest example of the 
poetical drama such as is now conceived to be opposed to the 
exigencies of the modern stage, It is true that there is much 
in the Elizabethan drama that a to us extravagance and 
bombast, but we cannot doubt that it had once a totally different 
signification. The poet and the playwright were then one and in- 
divisible. To abstain from dramatic writing was for the poet a 
partial abdication of his prerogative, a tacit admission of incom- 
plete endowment, a withdrawal from cumpetition for public 
applause. It were not only superfluous, but impossible, to classify 
drama then as we do now, when we distinguish nicely the poetical 
drama, the new and original play of French derivation, the melo- 
drama of wondrous stage devices, and so forth; for we may 
scarcely note a single poet from Peele, and Greene, and Marlowe 
to Massinger and Shirley, who was not a dramatist. 

All great drama is poetical; yet, bearing in mind the barbarous 
notion now current that poetry may be with advantage divorced 
from the drama, and noting also the invidious use of the phrase, 
we shall not speak of Mr. Merivale’s Florien as an addition to the 
poetical drama. It is indisputably the work of a poet. It is not 
less certainly adrana designed for the stage and eminently actable, 
not conceived or written in an artist’s humour, but vital with the 
unity, consistency, and spirit of an organic creation. The action 
is an unceasing and natural progress, in which the powerful and 
moving situations do not so much surprise as arrest and fascinate. 
11 illustrates with intensely tragic effect the fateful irony through 
which the first unselfish passion of youth deals devastation to its 
possessor and all that is dear to him; it is the old theorem that 
Godwin never tired of propounding—that man, however virtuous, is 
the sport of fate and circumstance, and moulded by them when 
under the mastery of passion, The scene of Fiorien is laid in 
London, in the year 1610, The plot is based on the old moral 
play George Barnwell, the lines of which are pretty closely 
fuliowed by Mr. Merivale, while, at the same time, on a higher 
plane, and the transference of period tends greatly to dignify the 
theme. The melodrama becomes tragedy, and tragedy of a hi 
poetic type consonant with the age illustrated, the moral of the 
drama being quite secondary to the estheticaim. Florien isa 
character of great complexity and of many emotional phases, an 
adventuress of dual aspect ; a beautiful young girl, ardently desirous 
of escaping the shame and spurious glory of her position, in which 
she appears asa splendid and regal creature, a star of large influence, 
malignant and fascinating. She is the rage of the town, and passes 
for a high-born lady of incredible wealth, whereas she is in reality 
the dupe and of Captain Hardy, a highwayman, to whom she 
believes herself married, though he has persuaded her so through a 
mock ceremony. ‘There is no love between them, and she is onl 
employed by Hardy as a lure to supply him with spoil, and wi 
information that may be useful in his burglarious enterprises. 
Florien has never loved ; she loathes her companion not less than 
she is weary of the courtiers who yield her obsequious homage ; 
and it is not till chance throws Roy Mallet in her path that she 
knows what love is, and reveals herself. From that moment she is 
impelled to destruction, even as she discerns happiness at length in 
view. _Her supreme moment of happiness, indeed, arrives just as 
she is suntetaplating its possibility ; while, in trath, she is about 
to suffer the final and extreme bitterness of her life-long infelicity. 
The power with which the dramatist has presented this ever- 
impending tragic doom is very remarkable ; it is early felt, and is 
admirably sustained and uugmvnted, until the whole atmosphere of 
the play is made alternately dark and lurid. It is foreshadowed 
in the strange pathos of the scene in the second act, where Florien 
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confesses her love to the City ‘prentice, Roy Mallet—a scene 
of great ical beauty, admirable for the just and subtle 
reticence of its passion, and not less admirable for its sweet, ex- 
pressive simplicity and dignity. When once love is an assured 
verity Florien changes, and becomes irradiate with the hope that 
innocence may remain to her, and that she and Roy may fly 


the old life and its shame to some more fortunate land. Even 


when Hardy tempts her for the last time, avows the mock | 


marriage, and swears to leave her and Roy to themselves and 
their happiness, if the latter will only rob his master, Matthew 
Fuller the goldsmith, of the Crown jewels, her wrath and shame 
are drowned in the flood of rapture the future opens upon her. 
Even this she dares, even this her lover does for her sake, both 
unwitting that the deed involves her own tragic end, the murder 
of Fuller and the death of his innocent daughter, and the ruin of 
Roy and Hardy. 

ith a central figure of such charm and potency, developed 
with rare skill and impressively presented, the other persons of 
the drama are characterized with rich and varied distinction. The 
gloom of tragedy, which is never oppressive, is lightened by some 
scenes of humour and revelry conceived in the true Elizabethan 
spirit. Florien’s attendant, Dolly Partlett, and Roy's fellow- 
apprentice, Tim Button, are capital studies of fresh, unforced 
humour, The latter is a very whimsical character, a worthy re- 
presentative of his class, one of the great tribe of City youth, 
among whom Ralph, the Knight of the Burning Pestle, was a 
chivalrous example. The two ‘prentices are well contrasted in 
giving expression to their first sight of Florien :— 


Tim. Oh, my heart 
Hammered an anvil-march upon my ribs 
Three good days afterwards. That was a beauty 
Worthy a ’prentice eye. 

Roy. 1 saw her too! a princess to the core, 
Surely a princess! with a winsome grace, 
None but herself can wear—an eye of light, 
‘That danced a measure full of merriment, 
Which did infect the very lips of her 
With half-a-hundred smiles, that in and out 
About the arching mouth played hide-and-seek, 
Vanished or e’er the gazer’s greedy eye 
Could fix them toa memory! But her voice 
Lives with me as she spoke, and spoke to me! 


One of Florien’s courtly admirers enters, and, overhearing the 
rapture of the ’prentice, praises the lady with higher rhetoric, 
introducing a simile that is a dexterous rebuke to the young man’s 
presumption :— 
Lord Kilrose. Old Father Thames 

She rides io beauty on her gallant barge 

As Cleopatra rode the streams of old ; 

With merry music for her lullaby, 

With silver ripples chiming to her laugh,’ 

And flowers to peep out of the mossy bank 

To gaze upon her, and to close their buds 

To pay for peeping, as in Coventry 

A certain over-bold young ’prentice paid 

For spying on Godiva. 
Roy Mallet is encouraged by a letter from Florien, which is one 
of Hardy's cunning enticements. He joins Hardy—for the time 
known as Captain Magnus—at a river-side tavern, near some 
stairs at which he sees Florien and her friends land from her 
barge. She passes the inn-door, and drops her handkerchief, which 
Roy picks up and kisses passionately. In the next act he meets 
her in her house, and becomes her willing slave, which was all 
that Hardy anticipated, but more than she had dreamed of. This 
scene is too long to quote, and of such finished and delicate 
art, that we are unwilling to injure by truncation. 

From this scene the course of Roy Mallet is much like that of 
George Barnwell, and Mr. Merivale’s drama presents a fresh and 
striking version of the old play, with the trite moral less consciously 
enforced, as is consistent with a more poetic conception and a more 
refined and remote atmosphere and scene. The industrious and 
the idle apprentices figure in Florien, but they do not, as in George 
Barnwell, adorn the didactic drama, and unremittingly point a 
wholesome moral. The very transference of scene has elevated the 
dramatic interest in Florien ; there is no suggestion in Roy Mallet 
of the levity and dissolute excess of George Barnwell, while 
Florien’s passion for the ’prentice has much that is noble and pure, 
and its vain yearning for and its hopeless disquiet are 
strangely pathetic. Mr. Merivale’s blank verse is individual, and, 
like his prose dialogue, is excellently direct and expressive, and 
happily avoids the deliberate composition of ornate and sonorous 
verse ofttimes is the sole distinguishing mark of the poetical 
drama. 

The smaller poems that are included in Mr. Merivale’s volume 
have great versatility of style, and display the lyrical gift that 

accompanies dramatic powers. Foremost amongst these 
are some exquisite lyrics, written for music, and designed for an 
arrangement of Shakspeare’s Pericles, by John Coleman. The 
deficiency of lyrics in the drama Gifford called “the worthless 
Pericles” seems strange when it is considered how important a 
place music held in the plays of the period. Mr. Merivale’s addi- 
tional lyrics are characterized by the taste and accomplishment of 
the practised lyrist. In a “ Thanksgiving Ode” that celebrates 
the restoration of Marina and her mother to Pericles, in a spirited 
“March,” and in a beautiful elegiac sonnet, “ Thaisa’s Dirge,” 
Mr. Merivale reproduces, with signal success, the higher and more 
volatile qualities of Elizabethan lyricism. This last is particularly 


Elizabethan in sentiment and expression ; it has all the grace, the 
sweetness, and tenderness of Fletcher :— 
Thaisa fair, under the cold sea lying, 
Sleeps the long sleep denied to her by Earth ; 
We, adding sighs unto the wild wind’s sighing, 
With all our mourniog under-mourn her worth ; 
The white waves toss their crested plumes above her, 
Round sorrowing faces with the salt 
All are her lovers that once learned to love her, 
And never may remember to forget ; 
Shells for her pillow Amphitrite bringeth, 
And sad nymphs of the dank weed weave her shroud ; 
Old Triton’s to her dirge to Ocean singeth, 
Whose misty caverns swell the echo loud ; 
And while the tides rock to and fro her bier, 
What was Thaisa lies entombed here. 

Tn this beautiful elegy we are almost tempted to overlook the 
admirable skill with which it simulates the old-world song in its 
own distinctive grace and feeling ; at the same time, we may note 
the conceit in the eighth verse of the sonnet and the hyperbolic 
style of the third and fourth verses as highly characteristic. 
These lyrics are no mere metrical exercises or ingenious imitations, 
and they assume a Shakspearian connexion without shame or im- 
em pe - In “ A Lost Morning” the poet reflects in a vein of 

appy and quaint moralizing on the strange, uninvited lassitude 

that occasionally visits the busiest brain, until, after seeking the 
cause in the noonday heat, the summer sun, and the hum of 
insects, he philosophically determines not to lament the sterile 
time :— 

So happy in mere happiness of livin 

ast the hope of cu man’s forgivi 
‘Thus “ diem perdidi.” 

Some stanzas entitled “ Across the Estuary ” depict with subtle 
truth another mental mood in which the mind is transiently over- 
clouded with foreboding, through the sudden veiling of a sunny 
sea and landscape by mist and rain, and the mind becomes ab- 
sorbed in what it contemplates. A sonnet that celebrates the 
glories of last winter’s sunsets is notable for its bold effective 
imagery and its fine impression of the pomp and prodigality of 
those memorable skies, 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


M®*: GIBBON’S novel conveys the impression of a story 
written to command on certain specified lines. The plot is 
an old-fashioned one in its main points, but there is none of the 
old heartiness in working it out, On the contrary, there is a 
laboriousness about the characters which hinders them from being 
life-like, and a minuteness of detail which is meant to be graphic, 
but fails to lend an air of reality to the picture. The heroine, 
Madge Heathcote, living with Mr. and Mrs. Crawshay, her uncle 
and aunt, at Willowmere Farm, is, at the opening of the novel, 
engaged tu Philip Hadleigh, son of a neighbouring squire. The 
Hadleighs are a country family of good fortune and ald descent, 
but they seem to welcome with pleasure the near connexion with 
Mr. Crawshay, whose speech is hardly that to which cultivated 
people are accustomed. On page 247, vol. iii., for instance, he 
remarks, ‘‘ Buss me, lass, and forget I ever was with 
you. ... Dunno how you take it, Madge, but it always leaves 
me darned uncomfortable.” The Hadleighs, with the exception 
of Philip, are not given to socialistic theories, so their liberality 
on this point is the more to be commended. It is to be wished 
that for the sake of variety the tragical love-stories of the hero's 
father and the heroine’s mother had not been so similar, 
for it is difficult to keep in one’s head the played in them 
both by Austin Shield, the wealthy and benevolent uncle of 
Philip, and ‘the old lover of Madge’s mother. Mr. Shield is a 
—- of the old school. As an accident prevents Philip from 

eeping his promise of joining his uncle in Griqualand, Mr. Shield 
comes home in disguise, and takes up his abode in the Willowmere 
county, and deputes a friend to interview Philip under the name of 
Shield, and to offer him 50,000/. down, out of which ke i: to esta- 
blish a trade for himself. Philip instantly sets on foot a Utopian 
scheme for enabling workmen to share the gains (and losses) of 
their employer, and he procures as his agent a swindler and betting- 
man called Wrentham, much thought of in the county as a man 
of business. Of course Wrentham ruins the scheme, and equally 
of course all is put right eventually, and trade is established on 
Philip's principles. Mr. Gibbon has the appearance in this book 
of being afraid of himself. He hints at various intrigues and com- 
plications, but has not courage to carry them through. He poisons 
our minds, in the first instance, against Mr. Hadleigh by iiasion 
us of the strong objection the squire had to allow his son to go out 
to Griqualand, and the vigorous measures he is prepared to take 
to prevent his doing so. Indeed, we are by no means sure that 
Mr. Hadleigh did not combine with Wrentham to send Philip out 
on the high-fed horse, in hopes of the accident which actually 
ig pe At last the anxious reader discovers that the cause of 
all this empressement merely is that Mr. Hadleigh has fallen in 
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love with his future daughter-in-law, and that he wishes to put 
temptation out of his way by getting her married at once. Then 
the author apparently intended at one time to make something 
more out of the flirtation between Coutts Hadleigh and the 
gardener’s daughter; but this, too, ended in less than nothing, 
and the young woman very i ts of her vanity, and 

a promise of better things in appearance of a detective 
an expert, who are to discover a forgery; but this is also dispelled, 
and these favourites of fiction sink down to the dead level of their 
neighbours. For the truth must be told. In spite of rich uncles, 
villains, misunderstandings, forgeries, detectives, and true love, 
By Mead and Stream is very dull, even for a Christmas book. 

Old St. Margaret's sins in another direction. It deals (for the 
first volume and a half) with life in a small Yorkshire manu- 
facturing village, where the dominant character is one Joseph 
Harwood, the preacher and apostle of a little church that he 
himself has founded. Much might have been made of this man, 
with his rigid honesty and te narrow piety, intensified by the 
thought of the doom that had befallen a brother whom he had 
loved, who had died without conversion. Had Mr. O’dell worked 
out this conception, he would have given us a very powerful 

re. Asit is, he has missed his mark, and drawn a picture 
an existence that is dreariness itself. Like many others, Mr. 
O’dell has fallen into the error of thinking that minute details 
convey the impression of reality ; and, as the result, the narrative 
is overloaded with trivialities of all sorts, till the reader 
aloud with weariness. The story treats of one Harry Hilton, a 
deserted child, who, by his own good conduct in every relation of 
life, works his way up through a mill, takes orders, and dies a 
curate of Old St, Margaret's, an outlying parish of London. No 
less successful career could fall to the lot of a boy of such intel- 
ligence that “ he knew very well that if the coal and slack caked 
upon the top of the fire had but one good blow with the poker, 
the result would be a blaze.” Mr. O'dell deserves, however, to be 
commended for his originality in writing a novel without a heroine, 
for the estimable Harry lives and dies without even the shadow 
of a woman ~~ his path. This is really all that we can say 
in praise of the book. There is an enormous quantity about eat- 
ing, and especially about the eating of pies, the favourite food 
of William Harwood, the preacher’s son. “This boy’s greatest 
ambition could have been spelt by the one word, pies. When he 
heard the sheep bleating, he thought of pies. hen he heard 
pigs grunting, he thought of pies. hen he saw the cattle upon 
the hills, he in his imagination killed them, skinned them, cooked 
them and ate them, in pies” (vol. i. P- 42). “He knew a good 
ie from a bad pie.” “He could tell you which day was pie day 
5 each of the houses of the neighbourhood.” Chapters are 
devoted to dismal moral essays, having nothing to do with the 

, and without even the pretence of connexion. We have 
lectures about mills, pawnshops, theology, tea-tables, every subject 
under the sun, even speeches by the Duke of Albany and Lord 
Shaftesbury on the sands of Scarborough. There are some discur- 
sive descriptions of H Hilton’s parishioners, particularly the 
Beadle’s family ; but, in spite of the care bestowed, our knowledge 
of human nature does not seem to be increased. One wonders 
afresh why this novel was written. If the author wished to 
publish a treatise on the eternity of punishment—well, that is a 
very respectable subject, worth elevating to the dignity of a 
pamphlet; or if he desired to give the public his views on pies, 
the pages of a cookery book were open to him. But pies and 
eternal punishment together, with the slenderest thread of humanity 
between them, can afford neither instruction nor amusement to 
any mortal. 

t there be no misconception. .4 Young Girl's Woving does 
not mean the wooing of a young girl, but by a young girl, and 
that “ young girl” an American. Of course we are all aware that 
eligible gentlemen are run to earth, in the Old World as well as 
in the New, but the ladies who go in for this sport are not, 
theoretically at least, considered as admirable, and at any rate a 
decent veil is thrown over the transaction. This young girl, 
Madge Alden, is supposed to be the essence of everything modest 
and charming, and yet she herself confesses to her lover (p. 405) 
that she had “ deliberately set to work to woo a man, and take 
him from another girl.” He answers, as in duty bound, “ How 
exquisitely fine your nature is, that you could do this with abso- 
lute maidenly reserve.” This is begging the question, but before 
the reader can decide a little of the story must be told. Madge 
Alden, a pale, delicate, and indolent child, went, when thirteen, to 
live with her married sister, Mrs. Muir. Mr. Muir’s brother, a 
few years older than Madge, was also living in the house, and 
took a liking to the girl. She “ grew more languid each succeed- 
ing year,” and seldom moved from the sofa except when Graydon 
Muir came home, “ kissed her, and waltzed her about the room,” 
then lifted her back on her lounge, where apparently she would lie 
till he came home from his evening parties, after which he would 
“take her on his lap, and call her his dear little spook.” This 
went on till she was seventeen, when these two young people 
went together to an evening party. There Madge detected symp- 
toms of devotion on the part of Graydon to a young beauty, Miss 
Wildmere, and went home with a thorn in her heart, which, 
however, did not prevent her from allowing Graydon to kiss her 
as usual. Indeed, it may be noted all through the book that she is 
always making virtuous resolutions to stop this form of endearment, 
but never carries them into effect. Immediately after the eventful 
party, Graydon is sent to Europe on business; and, after a tender 


scene, Madge announces her intention of svending some time with 
friends on the shores of California. Here she deliberately sets 
about her scheme of gaining first health, then beauty, next 
knowledge of various kinds, in order to be able to captivate 
Graydon on his homecoming. Of course she succeeds brilliantly 
in every icular, and, on her return to her sister two years 
later, in the Catskills, is fortunate in having a theatre for the dis- 
play of her accomplishments, and doubly fortunate in having her 
rival at hand to outshine. Although Tg mag in a manner to 
Miss Wildmere, who is playing a double game, Graydon sees no 
t every day which passes without his being acce 
Miss Wildmere is so much time to the good. The fashionable 
beauty finally overreaches herself and loses both her lovers, and 
Madge triumphs. We only trust that she found her husband 
worth all the hard work and plotting of which he had been the 
object, but most men would have their heads turned if they knew 
they were considered so valuable. This kind of false sentiment is 
very bad for girls, and much more really unwholesome for them 
than any sort of so-called sensation novels can be. The former is 
within their range of imitation, the latter completely outside it. 
The part played by pies in Old St. Margaret's is assigned to 
winks in the rao he story of The Other Half, “ Perquisite Peter.” 
It opens with a disquisition on winks, which is repeated at intervals 
as wanted. A flavour of Dickens hangs about it, but Dickens 
as reproduced by an inhabitant of the nearest fixed star, and the 
effect is not sympathetic. Jim the Ganger is the best of the tales, 
for there is more simplicity about it and less of elaborate pathos 
than is the case with the other stories. Neither the melodrama 
of Is it True, nor the amazing humour of Odd Job Joe makes the 
impression intended, while few people within reach of any other 
employment will waste their time over Mr. Wagglestitt’s vision. 
This may be Mr. Alexander's first attempt at fiction ; it would be 
for the good of all parties if it were his last. 


GINDELY’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.* 


iv is seldom that an aspiring author sinks pn, ee the less 
glorious position of a t tor; but such has been the mag- 
nanimous choice of Mr. Ten Brook. He tells us that he was 
inquiring of a bookseller for Herr Gindely’s larger works, and 
“incidentally came upon the first volume of this work.” He 
determined at once to translate it, rather than write a new book— 
a virtuous act of self-denial which is beyond all praise. We are 
not quite clear what Mr. Ten Brook means by “incidentally 
coming upon this work.” But the word seems to us to express 
the character of his translation, which is incidental throughout, 
It is full of odd expressions and clumsy sentences, which often 
set us wondering what idea the translator had in his head. Thus 
(i. 39):—“‘ Tae Emperor sent a message (to the Diet) to inform 
them that he was disposed to _ in their midst.” We incline 
from this to conceive of the Emperor as a spirit whose move- 
ments were communicated by a medium, The death of Gustavus 
Adolphus is made painfully certain in the following words:— 
“ Several of the enemy’s cavalry camegalloping up, one of whom 
sbot and mortally wounded the King, a second struck him in the 
head, to all which were added blows, so that his death immedi- 
ately followed.” These are mere samples of the style in which 
Mr. Ten Brook has endeavoured, as he tells us, “ to maintain a just 
medium between that freedom which would obliterate all traces 
of the genius and style of an original author and that reproduction 
of the idioms of a foreign language which justly offendsan English 
taste.” 

No one will be tempted to read this translation for his amuse- 
ment. Herr Gindely is not a picturesque writer, and Mr. Ten 
Brook is not a lively translator. Moreover, Mr. Ten Brook adds 
notes sometimes of a bewildering character. Thus (i. 43) he 
tells us :—“ The ‘Compacta’ (with the Bohemians) were articles 
of agreement settled at Prague, November 30, 1433, between tha 
Papal legate, Cardinal Cesarini, and the Utraquist bishop, John 
Rokyczana (Rokitzana).” This account of the religious settle- 
ment of Bohemia is misleading and inaccurate. The extract illus- 
trates another habit of Mr. Ten Brook which is very exasper- 
ating—the habit of spelling names in an alternative fashion in 
brackets. We presume that he has the kindly intention of helping 
our imperfect power of pronunciation. 

However, much may bo forgiven to Mr. Ten Brook in return 
for translating Herr Gindely’s book at all, Its value and im- 
portance are undoubted. Its author has for many years been 
engaged on the history of the Thirty Years’ War, and has not 
yet finished his great work on the subject. The volumes now 
translated give a popular, or, at all events, a condensed, account 
of his researches, e original authorities from which he writes 
are to be found at length in his work, Herr Gindely 
is Keeper of the State Archives of Bohemia. He his 
labours solely for the purpose of illustrating Bohemian history, 
but found it impossible not to take a wider range. oe ee 
sued his inquiries into the archives of Berlin, Munich, en, 
London, Paris, and Simancas, and has in consequence produced a 
diplomatic history on a large scale. This is his merit, but it is 
also his defect. as as is the diplomatic side of the Thi 
Years’ War, it is full of striking events and great soci 
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questions. Herr Gindely is not skilled in writing descriptions, 
nor does the social aspect of hi attract him. But he has the 
true spirit of @ historian. He takes a large view of his subject, 

1 judi @ is not skilled in describing 


character. His 
quoted as an 


He had a monkish nature, which ~ swe him from youthful pleasures, 
and drew him to ascetic contemplation and a life of self-denial. The 
Jesuits, without perceiving the injury they were doing their om by 
rendering him less fit for the position to which he was called, fully de- 
veloped this native tendency. Ferdinand squandered his time in scrupulous 
acts of pi , and so continued through life. . . . He demeaned himself as 

a manner answering to his education and his religious devotion. 
He never developed a systematic and energetic action in finance, in the 
management of the affairs of the interior, or in war, but limited his par- 
ticipation in administrative affairs to an attendance of the meetings of the 
Privy Council. He justified later his pliant course by saying that he would 
rather have his Ministers bear the responsibility of weighty transactions 
than burden his conscience by acting for himself. What further time he 
had at his disposal he devoted to the pleasures of the chase, of which he 
‘was passionately fond, gave at least three or four days of each week to this 
noble diversion, and no demands of business, though ever so pressing, could 
Keep him from it. 

However well the history of the Thirty Years’ War may be 
written, it still remains a maze of personal intrigues and diplo- 
matic subtleties, Herr Gindely is not daunted by the difficulty of 
threading the numerous paths which intersect the entire history of 
Europe. Probably an English reader will look with most interest 
to the autbor’s judgment of the part played by England under 
James I, Herr Gindely’s opinion is less favourable to James than 
is that of Mr. Gardiner. Le considers that James’s wavering and 
uncertain policy, his manifest dread of war, deprived his envoys 
of any weight in their offers of mediation. It is noticeable that 
an English writer is always more tolerant of a policy of absten- 
tion from war than is a foreigner. It is only fair to James I. to 
keep in mind that from the first he opposed the plan of the 
assumption of the Bohemian Crown by the Pfalzgraf Frederick. 
That step was taken in opposition to his wishes, and he at once 
eupenmnt the strongest disapproval. His own policy would have 
been to wash his hands of his unruly son-in-law and his affairs. 
But English sentiment would not allow him to do nothing. ae 
Hsh volunteers flocked to the help of the new King of Bohemia. It 
would be an interesting subject for research to trace more fully the 
careers of ye officers who took part in the Thirty Years’ War, 
and to see what influence they had on the military history of the 
Civil War. But English historians as yet have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the influence of the Thirty Years’ War on England. Probably 
Mr. Gardiner’s forthcoming volumes will throw more light on this 
part of the subject. However that may be, it is clear that James I.’s 
personal polic Fae mms England from any definite intervention 
an defence of Protestantism. England’s refusal made Holland 
abstain from taking any decided measures, The Protestant Powers 
lost the opportunity of interfering with effect. In the large view 
of Europe taken by Herr Gindely this was a misfortune, The Eng- 
fish historian who considers the progress of affairs at home must 
doubt whether a decided policy were possible for England. Internal 
questions were so complicated that James I. could not have under- 
taken war without entirely sacrificing everything for which he was 
striving. It is useless to speculate what would have happened in 
England if the Stuarts had been content to take up the position of 
constitutional rulers. It is difficult to say if England was suffi- 
ciently united to supply the materials for constitutional govern- 
ment. Historical ft ents of the action of a country in foreign 
politics must always ie regulated by a consideration of its in- 
ternal condition. National power is by no means a fixed quantity. 
A nation can only act with such force as its internal unity sup- 
plies. England under James I. was unfit to undertake far-reaching 
schemes. James I. knew this only too well. It is his merit that 
he knew it; it is his fault that he allowed this knowledge to be 
too manifest to ethers. 

As regards the character of Waldstein (Herr Gindely has 
striven to bring back the name to its proper form), the opinion ex- 
pressed in this work is more unfavourable than those of recert 
writers, Herr Gindely is convinced that Waldstein’s policy was 
yey selfish. He considers his treason to be sufficiently proved. 

e finds in his plans no traces of a desire for a permanent settle- 
ment of German affairs on a basis of religious toleration. To him, 
in short, Waldstein is not a statesman, but an intriguer. He 
founds this view on definite evidence of attempts to form alliances 
in opposition to the Emperor at different stages of his career. 
First, he negotiated with Gustavus Adolphus through Count 
Thurn; when he found that Gustavus meant to occupy the chief 

himself, he returned to the side of the Emperor and suc- 
cessfully combated Gustavus. Next he opened communications 
with the French ambassador, Feuquiéres, in which he agreed to 
abandon the Emperor if the kingdom of Bohemia were guaranteed 
to him, In this diplomatic encounter Richelieu and Waldstein 
fenced with one another. If Richelieu could only succeed in 
prevailing on Waldstein to declare against the Emperor, with- 
out entering into any obligations about the religious question, 
France would be in a position to dictate a European settle- 
ment. But this scheme did not advance sufficiently quickly, and 
Waldstein after the battle of Liitzen entered into communica- 
tions with Arnim, the Saxon general, with a view to force 
upon the Emperor conditions of peace which it was known 
that he could not honourably accept. All this was done in a 
eecret manner, and was carefully concealed from the Emperor 


and his advisers, Waldstein was aiming at making himself 
In any sense in which the 
jon is accura used, Waldstein was guilty of treason- 
practices. Whe his ultimate object was purely self- 
interested, or rested on a large view of the reconstruction of Ger- 
many, cannot certainly be affirmed. Self-seeking often clothes 
itself with the ap of deliberate policy, and it is a tem 
tion to historians to round their subjects by crediting their leading 
characters with great designs. The careful researches of Herr 
Gindely have not led to any such conclusion. He goes back to 
the = opinion that Waldstein was a traitor, and must be judged 
as such. 

Herr Gindely’s work is almost exclusively concerned with 
diplomacy and political combinations. He adds, however, a 
chapter which deals with the condition of the armies employed 
in the war. We know that military operations during this long 
period of years almost entirely swept away the civil life of Ger- 
many. Those who were not engaged in fighting were 
merely as the means of furnishing pay and victuals for the troo 
The armies were raised by enlistment, and their cost was 
tively greater than that of armies at the present day. The officers 
especially were very highly paid. A cavalry captain in the em- 

loyment of the Elector of Saxony received 174 florins, a 
Secteuant 80, and an ensign 60 per month, As the coinage was 
depreciated in the course of the war, the rate of pay rose con- 
siderabl . On the Imperial side the pay of a colonel was 
500 thalers, and that of a captain 100 thalers, per week. After 
1625, when Waldstein was entrusted with the enlistment of the 
Imperial army, the Emperor's resources were at an end, and little 
actual money was given to the soldiers. They were maintained 
by requisitions made in the enemies’ lands, and by impunity in 

illage. The sojourn of an army in a city meant utter ruin to 
place. Contributions were levied from all who 
could iy ,and the payment of one contribution only led to a 
deman for another. 

The armies engaged in the Thirty Years’ War were a m 
crew. They had no regular uniforms, but each man was 
according to his taste. The regiments were distinguished by 
some small badge, a band of coloured stuff sewn on the cap or 
round the arm. The soldiers did not give up the pleasures of 
domestic life, but were accompanied by their wives and children. 
In 1620 we read of a regiment which contained three thousand 
men and two thousand women, As time went on the number of 
children born in the camp swelled the numbers till the soldiers 
could only be reckoned at one-fourth of the multitude which 
moved in the train of the war. The women were even more 
skilful than the men in plundering, and those who were suspected 
of concealing their treasure were subjected to the most barbarous 
tortures. The learned in some rude way to protect 
themselves, and rather than quit their homes went out to the 
plough armed to the teeth. The cities suffered more than the 
country, for all industry was destroyed by the dread of forced 
contributions. The soldiers lived lives cf gluttony and excegs, 
alternating with periods of starvation. Foreigners flocked to 
Germany to make their fortunes. If they were prudent, they 
contrived a means of sending their savings home. The common 
soldiers hid their money in their belts, and were plundered by 
their comrades if they fell in battle. It is difficult to realize the 
losses which Germany sustained in this period of universal misery. 
The population of Bohemia sank from two millions to seven 
hundred thousand. The county of Henneburg was reported to 
have lost 75 per cent. of its population, 66 per cent. of its dwell- 
ing-houses, and 80 per cent. of its agricultural stock. In such a 
state of things learning and morality were almost swept away. 

Such considerations reveal the aaa of the problem which 
the historian of the Thirty Years’ War has to face. How was it 

ible that a war which produced such results continued for so 
ong a period? The history of the war itself does not supply an 
answer. The causes of the loss of national feeling in Germany 
have not yet been sufficiently investigated. Germany was con- 
verted into a battlefield of foreigners. Except Maximilian of 
Bavaria, no man of German birth played a part of any importance 
in military operations, The generals were foreign adventurers ; 
the troops were a rabble of mercenaries. Germany had exhausted 
its vigour in an attempt to settle the great question which 
agitated the sixteenth century. It could not devise any perma- 
nent settlement. Its national feeling was destroyed in internal 
conflict. After a long period of chastisement, it had to leave to 
foreigners the task of devising a tolerable compromise, 


LORD TENNYSON.* 


“ TT\HE poet,” says Mr. Henry J. Jennings, “ was driven awa’ 
T from the Isle of Wight rg the summer months by the 
vulgar curiosity of mobs of tourists who walked about his grounds 
inting their telescopes and field-glasses at him, even indeed 
attening their inquisitive noses against his windows.” Mr. H 
J. Jennings appears to be a universal philanthropist. He has con- 
sulted Lord Tennyson's comfort by rendering it comparatively 
unnecessary for the mobs of tourists to visit Farringford or 
Aldworth in the flesh; and he has consulted the tastes of the 
mobs of tourists by enabling them to go through the nose-flattening 


* Lord Tennyson: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry J. Jennings. 
London : Chatto & Windus. 1884. 
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) without the trouble of a visit to either. For our part we 
Bo id what some journalists would. call the old-fashioned idea, 
that the public has nothing whatever to do during any author's 
lifetime with any more particulars of his life than hia books 
furnish ; and we should as soon think of pointing tele at 
Lord Tennyson as of writing a book like Mr. Jennings’s, At the 
same time, it is fair to acknowledge that Mr. Jennings is a deacon 
in his craft. That craft, we take it, requires a complete incapacity 
for purely li criticism ; an ability to write sentences like 
those which, as Mr. Payn has told us, em mae De Quincey to 
forswear for ever public conveyances, and a insight into the 
less worthy conditions of hero-worship and of the public appetite 
for facts. All these things Mr. Jennings possesses in a high 
degree, and he must excuse us if, having come across such a 
remarkable instance of an interesting kind, we indulge in a little 
vivisection. The early practitioners of that art are said to have 
confined themselves to the corpus vile humanum, If their followers 
had been as wise, Miss Frances Power Cobbe and her estimable 
a oe have been spared a — of trouble. 

. Jennings begins with an agreeable passage (it is not to 
decide whether it is encomium or complaint) that his subject 
“yields little to the ‘ literary leeches ’ who swarm in these ‘ days that 
deal in ana.’” You don't often find an author who defines himself 
beyond cavil or appeal in his first page; but Mr. Jennings appears 
to be this rare and agreeable bird, or rather worm. Shortly 
afterwards he says that Lord Tennyson “has cherished, for the 
most part, an emphatic prejudice, sometimes deepening into a 
great hatred, of the babbledom that dogs the wheels of fame, and 

never given the faintest encouragement to those enterprising 
littérateurs who delude themselves with the comforting belief,” &c. 
Having given these excellent reasons why he should not write his 
book, Mr. Jennings s to write it, quoting, by way of an in- 
spiriting reminder to himself, the famous and admirable lines 
about “ My Shakspeare’s curse.” So much for the biographer's 
biographical standpoint ; his literary calibre isshown about a page 
later. Mr. Frederick Tennyson’s letters, he says, “ show how false 
in his case, as in that of Alfred, is the popular belief that a poet is 
never a prose writer.” The popular belief? Where did 
Mr. Jennings meet with it? Surely not in the country of Spenser, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, and Southey. But 
Mr. Jennings, from his use of the word “ popular,” evidently 
belongs to that fabled class of aristocrats who sing a wicked song 
with a refrain of imprecations on “ the people” and the “lower 
orders.” He says that any one picturing Somersby “ without the 
guidance of description would probably fancy that it partook of the 
characteristics popularly supposed to belong to Lincolnshire.” If 
the popular mind supposes that the third t county in Eng- 
land consists of nothing but fens, why then Mr. Jennings is 


quite justified in his phrase; but in that case the popular mind is 

pm ignorant of lish geography and of Lord Tennyson's 
ms, 

We over a good deal of matter about Lord Tennyson's 


outh and other things, only noticing a delightful phrase about 

yron’s death, “‘ which moved with a great sorrow the universal 
heart of all Englishmen [“ universal of all” is good) in whom 
a dread of his daring sentiments had not warped the sense 
of his colossal proportions.” But the sense of the colossal pro- 
portions of Mr. Jennings’s power of platitudinizing is not doomed 
to be warped. A or two further we find that “the 
desire to see the productions of their minds in print is a not 
ignoble feeling, which the greatest geniuses share with the most 
commonplace scribblers,” One really has to lay down the pen 
and endeavour to conceive the frame of mind in which a presum- 
ably sane human being can have (also with a pen) written those 
twenty-six words. But it does not do to begin too soon with an 
O altitudo! Mr. Jennings can give Mr. Jennings points and beat 
him. We have hardly recoy from the flattening effect of the 
sentence last quoted when we meet with another. ‘ The influ- 
ences of University life are, whether for good or evil, fraught 
with momentous consequences to youths of imaginative and highly- 
strung temperament. College days are a character-making epoch 
in a man’s life.” We assure the sceptic that the quotation is 
literal ; there is no deception whatever; they are Mr. Jennings’s 
tpsissima verba, How he subsequently talks of “ grafting on to 
the insular vogue an experience of the passionate South”; how 
he says that, “in spite of the disfavour with which these secret 
meetings [of the Apostles Club] were regarded by the author- 
ities of those days, we may be sure that there was no stint of 
speculation,” as if the authorities were likely to dislike meetings 
where there was a stint of speculation—we can only mention. 
A passing fear that Mr. Jennings may be made unhappy by 
these remarks of ours is happily dispelled by a sentence at 
P- 43 “The functions of criticism,” says he magistralement, 

never clearly apprehended by the periodical press, were even 
less understood in those days than they are now.” This sounds 
harsh; but it is fair to admit that Mr. Jennings shortly after- 
wards pronounces Christopher North to be “a man of some 
poe Alas! and alas! that we shall never know what 

hristopher would haye said of Mr. Jennings! But after this 
notice of the famous Blackwood review—a review which, with all its 
faults, is the most generous and farseeing that Mr. Tennyson ever 
had in his earlier days from any one who was not a personal friend 
—it is not surprising that Mr. Jennings sees in Lockhart’s harsh 
but marvellously clever Quarterly article “ nothing but dull and 
malignant asperity.” But these excursions into criticism of criti- 
enuings’s real forte. He seeks his native flats 


of platitude with a glad and contented wing. “One,” says he of 
Arthur Hallam, “who could master a difficult work of 
at a single sitting, could have applied himself with some prospect of 
—_ success to the niceties of forensic discussion.” P 
hat was that difficult work of Descartes, and what work of 
Descartes is hard to master at a single sitting? And what con- 
ceivable connexion is there between pure ma’ tics or meta- 
oe rendered with the most golden ision and “ forensic 
iscussion”? But the truth is, that Mr. Jennings, like all really 
great writers, is independent of comment. Quotation is all he 
needs. “ Tennyson,” he says, “ like Thackeray, left Cambridge with- 
out ere degree. It may be conjectured that the consciousness of 
credentials s ing those bestowed by any academical distinc- 
tion made him indifferent to the honours of the schools.” Again, 
the Bon Gaultier parodies, according to Mr. Jennings, “ wear to 
modern readers, and ially to his admirers, an ene of 
unnecessary flippancy.” Do they? We think we w some 
modern admirers of Lord Tennyson, who certainly will not yield 
to Mr. Jennings in fervour, and who might possibly contest the 
palm with him in capacity, to whom these ies wear no 
HS of the sort. But the crown and flower of Mr. Jennings’s 
platitudes awaits the enraptured reader. “That In Memortam 
will live,” he says, “is certain [and so far we agree with him 
simpliciter], for it deals with a subject of perennial interest.” This 
is carrying out the doctrine of “ All depends on the subject” with 
& vengeance, and it is sad to think that it also applies im eadem 
materia to Blair’s Grave and to “ Affliction sore” and to several 
other poetic works. Oh, Mr. Jennings, impayable Mr. Jennings, 
can it be that the subject of perennial interest will ever carry you 
away from a world avid of platitude ? 

The worst of Mr. Jennings is that, as with all subjects of 

rennial interest, there is no end of him. Half-a-dozen articles 
would not do him justice. We pass over dozens of noted passages, 
and only mention how he says that Thackeray compares the 
“* Welcome to Alexandra ” to the waving of a flaring pine-tree on a 
windy headland, which is perfectly true; but, put as it is, appears 
to show that Mr. Jennings is quite ignorant of the fact that the 
words come from the poem itself. Mr. Jennings despatches the 
marvellous volume of Ballads in which the poet at threescore 
years and ten beat all his younger competitors on their own 
ground, and returned to his own level of twenty-five years earlier, 
observing “ some of these pieces will undoubtedly take high rank 
among the poet's shorter works” ; remarks that Mr. Gladstone once 
dined with Lord Tennyson in Upper Belgrave Street; and winds 
up with the complimentary remark that “ it would be hopeless to 
expect that he will ever again produce anything equal to the 
meridian splendour of Jn Memoriam and the Idylis.” We, of 
course, are mere outsiders, but though we know some work of Lord 
Tennyson's produced, or at least published, in the period of meri- 
dian splendour which seems to us of little worth, we own that we 
should not, like the great Mr. Jennings, care to fix limits to the 
possibilities of a poet who could publish the “ Voyage of Maeldune” 
and “ Rizpah” and the “Revenge” at the verge of ordinary 
human life, 

We have left ourselves no to speak of a comic incident 
connected with the book—the anxiety of Mr. Gladstone, as shown 
by some correspondence since published, to prove that it was 
Codlin and not Short who first offered a baronetcy to Mr. Tenny- 
son, These matters deserve for the present, at any rate, no 
attention except from the nose-flatteners whom Mr. Jennings so 
justly despises, and for whom he notwithstanding caters. 

ennyson himself may be sincerely condoled with on being made 
the subject of this platitudinous gabble, but he is probably by this 
time used to it. It is sufficiently inconceivable that any one who 
cannot appreciate a great poet’s poetry can take pleasure in small 
talk about his life and circumstances; but it is fortunately certain 
that with those who can appreciate it, nothing beyond a momentary 
irritation is raised by ont works as this, For the most part we 
let them alone, but the pyramidal height of platitude at which, by 
carefully cyltivating nature, Mr. Jennings has arrived, and the 
ingenious fashion in which he contrives to alternate denunciations 
of the mania for personal book-making with full indulgence in that 
vice, seemed to make it advisable to gibbet him. If anybody else 
likes to do the same, there are spare trees and our credit at the 
ro er’s is good, 


SHERIDAN’S COMEDIES.* 


R. BRANDER MATTHEWS has some title to in 
matters theatrical. Not only has he published a pleasant 

little handbook to the modern French theatres, and a lively series 
of sketches of the French dramatists of the nineteenth century, 
but he is exceptionally well read in the always accumulating 
riches of French stage history. He is as familiar with the “ thefts 
of Jean Ribou ” as with the Monde ov Ton s'ennuie ; and knows his 
Paradoxe sur le Comédien not less than the last “ lucubrations "— 
as “Mr, Bickerstatf” would have called them—of M. Auguste 
Vitu or M. Francisque Sarcey. It is, however, more material to 
his present enterprise that, beside the proficiency in French his- 
trionics now indispensable to the English dramatic critic, he has 
made prolonged and careful study of the author of The Rivals and 
the School for Scandal. These time-honoured comedies he now 


* © Sheridan's Comedies—The Rivals, and the School for Scandal. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch, Introductions, and Notes, by Brander 
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presents to us in a new and attractive edition. If it does not 
exactly offer the traditional “ rivulet of text” in “a meadow of 
margin,” dear to Sir ——— Backbite and book-lovers generally, 
it has nevertheless portly library proportions, and the definite advan- 
= of clear type and excellent r. The two plays are ushered in 
th separate introductions, and there is an initial memoir, neatly 
partitioned off in sections after the approved method of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. There are also notes, an etched portrait, and 
half a dozen sketches of some of the best impersonators of Mrs. 
Mala) and her colleagues, one or two of which are notably 
happy. . F. Barnard’s picture of Miss Terry and Mr. Irving as 
it of recalling both the 


means an 
wanting a little in the peculiar charm of his maturer manner, are 
admirable in their seizure of individual points. Good also are 
the drawings of Messrs. Blum and Reinhart, though those of the 
latter seem almost to overstep that license of splash and scratch 
which in certain quarters —— to pass for spirit and verve. But 
the most taking of the illustrations is perhaps the little repro- 
duction of a print from the Dublin edition (1785) of the School 

Scandal, in which a mercurial and sufficiently personable 
Charles, with a fine side-curl, is expatiating to a Sir Oliver whose 
abdominous advan would have done no discredit to Dr. Slop 
himself. This stiff little design, with its minute suggestions of 
costume and accessory, is to the full as instructive as the frontis- 
pieces to the old issues of Moliére, one of which Mr. Lang copied 
recently in his edition of the Précieuses Ridicules. We wish that 
Mr. Matthews could have given us some further idea of the older 
actors. lew) & to sum up the —_ features of the book, it in- 
cludes a brief holograph letter of Sheridan, and an etching from 
Russell’s crayon picture in the National Portrait Gallery. Here 
M. Richeton’s delicate needle seems scarcely as happy as usual. 
But the bright eyes are well rendered, as also a certain pulpy and 
vinous air about the lips, which is conspicuous in the original. 
It is possible, however, that the etching is better than it looks, as 
the impression in the copy before us is not wholly free from the 
‘suspicion that some one has been inexpertly attempting to wash 
the face with a damp pockethandkerchief. In the matter of 
printing from etched plates both England and America have much 
to learn 


But the literary and critical qualities of Mr. Matthews's book 
‘are of a high order, and to linger upon its purely decorative 
features is to lect essentials. His introductory sketch of 
Sheridan, with its bright and rapid style, is admirable, and might 
easily be expanded into an exhaustive ———- Even in its 
existing form it presents a far more accurate and compassionate 
idea of Sheridan’s brilliant and fitful career than we remember 
to have seen since those luckless pages in which Moore, to use the 
well-known mot of George IV., “ attempted his life.” Much that 
Mr. Matthews says of Sheridan's personal characteristics might be 

plied to Steele ; indeed there are passages omenine his habits 
that in any biographical confusion of 8.’s would fit into one 
life as well as the other; and the parallelism is increased by the 
fact that both were dramatists, managers, and rey But we 
-doubt if Sheridan personally was ever as lovable as the founder of 
that sentimental drama which, in its latest form, The Rivals, 
completing Goldsmith’s success with She Stoops to Conquer, was 
‘so victoriously to exterminate. “Sheridan was a wit, and little 
else,” says Mr. Matthews in his introductory words. The distinc- 
tion is one to be remembered. We admire the wits, but we love 
the humourists. Beaumarchais, Congreve, Voltaire, none of these, 
undoubted wits all of them, can be said to inspire us with feelings 
of affection ; but to name Steele, or Goldsmith, or Irving, is at once 
to recall names which we wear in our bosoms, This discussion 
might be carried further, but would lead us too far from Mr. 
Matthews and his memoir, which is full of suggestion and research, 
and so rich in its allusions and illustrations as to make us suspect 
that the author must make “ priefs in his note-book,” like Sir Hugh 
Evans, though with more than usual good fortune. Of absolutely 
new seateahdl be does not claim to have discovered much; and itis 
not likely that much can now be discovered. But he has rectified 
-errors, Which is always ible, and supplied more than one inge- 
nious conjecture. Not the least important of these last is a gallant 
attempt to explain Sheridan’s enigmatical money affairs—a — 
almost as insoluble as that—familiar to our boyhood—of the 

Brave dashing sergeant, who lives on half-pay, 

And spends half-a-crown out of sixpence a day. 
_Mr. Matthews does rot offer his explanation as conclusive; but 
by a skilful financial statement, which should qualify him forth- 
with to be acting manager of a prosperous company, he contrives 
to trace it, almost unanswerably, to an intricate sequence of 


“mortgages. Riddle-reading of this kind, however, plays but a 


small part in his epigrammatic pages, and it is in the purely 
critical and “ portions of his work that he is seen to 
most advantage. Take, for example, the following comparison 
and Daniel Webster :— 

When Daniel Webster was complimented on the admirable description of 


_the British drum-tap circling the world with the rising sun, a description 


seemingly the inspiration of the moment and called out in an unexpected 
debate, he confessed frankly that he had first thought of it one morning 
-in a Canadian citadel, and that, taking his seat on a cannon, he had at 


“once given it shape on paper, and then committed it to his capacious 


~memory, where it was stored up ready for instant use. Sheridan in this, 
.a8 in more than one thing, was like yo He - down every chance 
“suggestion, and sought to be prepared against the moment of danger. 
But, however carefully elaborated bis epigram might be, there was no 


trace of the workshop; all the tools were put away and the shavings 
swept up. His wit, ps hoa old or new, always the appearance of 
mtaneity. It could not be said of him, as Joubert said of a would-be 
rench wit, who was ever trying to entice you into the ambuscade of a 
ready-made joke, and whose jests had no trace of ration, “Il ne 
sert pas chaud.” Sheridan always served piping hot. No one ever saw 
the trains which fired the coruscating wheel. 

Of the two introductions and the final notes we have left our- 
selves but scant space to speak. It is sufficient to - that they 
bristle with ana eutie the origin, production, actors of 
the plays. Indeed, they show so wide a knowledge of the subject, 
so patient a habit of inquiry, and so much literary sympathy, as 
to make us hope that Mr. Matthews will not at this stage desist 
from illustrating and expounding the most brilliant of our modern 
dramatic authors. We - to note the appearance of an American 
edition published by Messrs, Osgood, Boston, and bearing Messrs. 
Triibner’s London imprint. 


MONTCALM AND WOLFE." 


M?: PARKMAN'S latest book on the French occupation or 
America, published under the title of Montcalm and Wolfe, 
the two heroes of his story, will add to the high reputation he 
already earned by his earlier volumes on the same subject. Leaving 
out for the present the events between 1700 and 1748, he has 
hastened to the climax of his work, and has now given us the 
history of the final struggle between France and England for the 
control of North America. Full of interest both as their 
details and their issues, the events of this struggle could not have 
found an historian more fitted for his task. Mr. Parkman has 
spared no pains to make himself master of his subject. He has 
worked minutely at documentary evidence both in Europe and 
in America, and at the same time has succeeded in keeping himself 
well above his facts; for his story, rich as it is in picturesque 
detail, is never overweighted, and never loses its continuity. 
Almost eve pase bears witness to the truth of his statement 
that his wor been done “as much in the open air as at the 
library-table.” And he has done well in treating his outdoor 
observations as scarcely second in importance to his written 
authorities ; for without them the most diligent work would have 
lacked the life and local colouring with which he lights up many 
pages devoted to matters often in themselves of oe. | importance, 
though essential to the right understanding of his subject. Un- 
fortunately he has marred a good deal of his descriptive work by 
the style in which he treats it. For, while he writes well on 
other matters, he seems to forget that the beauty and dignity of 
nature are best described in simple words and unaffected phrases. 
On the other, he is peculiarly happy in dealing with personal 
characteristics, and, without entering on any laboured analyses, 
succeeds in presenting us with vivid and truthful pictures of the 
chief actors in his story. Brightest among these pictures is that 
of Montcalm, the scholarly, high-minded, and gentle soldier, who, 
in the midst of all his cares and honours, loved to dwell on the 
simple life of his home. The extracts Mr. Parkman has given 
from the unpublished letters of the Marquis to his wife and mother 
add much to the pleasantness of the book. They are full of wit 
and tenderness. Equally good is his description of Dinwiddie, 
the sturdy Scotchman on whom, as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Virginia, fell the burden of checking the French aggression 
on the west. At once shrewd and straightforward, ever 
battling in a somewhat choleric fashion with the inert mass 
of selfishness around him, and with his whole heart set on main- 
taining the honour of Great Britain, the rough old Governor, 
though presenting a less beautiful figure than the accomplished 
Marquis, was in his own way as noble a man. 

While dealing with many small events, Mr. Parkman never loses 
sight of the relation in which they stood to the great changes they 
helped to bring about. He treats the details of the struggle in 
America as steps in the contest which at once decided the imperial 
position of Great Britain, and prepared the way for the revolt 
of her trans-Atlantic colonies. The question of colonial empire 
was debated between England and France on American soil, 
and there, no less than in India, it was decided in our favour. 
Freed from the pressure of foreign ion, our colonists 
had leisure to devote their ar, ole strength to a struggle 
for independence. The war had taught them that discord was 
the only source of their weakness, and the birth of the United 
States showed how thoroughly they had learnt the lesson of 
union. The relative positions of the two contending races at the 
beginning of the war are clearly marked out. France, already 
mistress of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, holding Canada 
and Louisiana as “ the two keys of a boundless interior,” was bent 
on establishing an effective connexion between her possessions. 
To the English colonies such a connexion would have been fatal, 
for it would have stifled them between the Alleghanies and the 
ocean. More numerous though the English colonists were, their 
stre was wasted by internal discord and by selfish aims, while 
the French were in perfect obedience to a single will. At the 
same time the very perfection of the discipline which bound New 
France was the cause of her fall. There was no vigorous popular 
life within her borders; the Huguenots, who Gave supplied 
her with the energy and independence that found no place among 
her scanty and priest-ridden population, were jealously shut out 
from emigration. “ France,” it is well remarked (i. 22), “ built 
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her best colony on a principle of exclusion, and failed; England 
reversed the system, and succeeded.” In the le between the 
two European races the alliance of the Iroquois was of the first 
importance. The French sought to secure their friendship by the 
influence of religion, the English by the advantages of trade. 
And here, again, the French had a moral advantage; for while 
their missionaries worked simply for God and the King of France, 
the English traders often thought more of their own interests 
than of the importance of conciliating the natives. An excellent 
account is given of the power exercised by Piquet, the Apostle of 
the Iroquois, the founder of the mission of La Présentation, and 
one quotation from his letters, describing both the strength and 
weakness of his position, exactly expresses the character of the 
forces brought to bear on the Indians by the rival peoples. It is 
true that his converts, misled by the figurative language of his 
teaching, believed themselves bound to uphold the cause of the King 
of France as the eldest son of the wife of Christ,and that they had 
the taste to like French brandy better than English rum; 
but he sadly allowed “they prefer English goods to ours” (i. 74). 
If France was ever to succeed in uniting her distant possessions 
by an effectual occupation of the Ohio, it was needful to clear 
the district of the traders in these goods, The attempt was 
first made in earnest by Duquesne in 1753, and was gallantly 
but ineffectually resisted by Dinwiddie. Ham by a dispute 
with the Assembly of his province, and, with the exception of a 
trifling contingent from North Carolina, unsupported by any other 
colony, Dinwiddie relied chiefly on Washington, the commander of 
the Virginia militia. The moral effect of Washington's defeat at 
Fort Necessity is well described as “a new step and a long one 
towards the ruin of the English interest with the Indians.” Good 
use has been made of a number of journals and letters describing 
the horrible character the war assumed when these savages took 
an active part in it. Even in the face of a. danger the 
colonists would not unite for the common defence. The Virginia 
Assembly pestered poor Dinwiddie about some trifling fee he was 
instructed to demand. “Such wrong-headed people,” he wrote, 
“JT thank God, 1 never had to do with before” (i. 165). Quaker 
Pennsylvania was, of course, stubborn and selfish, other colonies 
were little better, and the New Englanders alone were ready to 

ht. While the defeat of Washington made the French masters 
of the country west of the Alleghanies, another danger threatened 
us in the north, where the French priests, headed by the ferocious 
missio: Le Loutre, secretly instigated the Indians to make 
raids on ‘Halifax, and induced the Acadians to refuse to take the 
required oath of allegiance, and indeed to cause the English cease- 
less annoyance. No part of the volumes before us is more valu- 
able or more interesting than the account of the banishment of 
these unhappy people, and of the causes that led to the adop- 
tion of this severe measure. While he gives a touching narrative 
of the hardships endured by the exiles, Mr. Parkman refuses 
to allow his judgment to be swayed by “ New England humani- 
tarianism”; he does full justice to the long-suffering of the 
English, and shows that the underhand practices of the French 
had brought on a crisis that could only be met by some 
strong measure. The expedition which led to the capture of 
Beauséjour and the banishment of the Acadians was one phase 
of a fourfold campaign that followed the landing of Braddock’s 
forces. The most important scheme, an attack on Fort Duquesne, 
was undertaken by Braddock himself. The stragetical mistakes of 
this gallant soldier and utterly incompetent general are clearly 

inted out, and an admirable description is given of the terrible 
Fofeat of his army on the Monongahela. English effort was 
almost at a standstill when the Seven Years’ War began, and 
Montcalm was sent out to Canada. He brought with him a 
miserably small force ; for the struggle in America seemed of little 
moment to the French, who were blindly set on playing a promi- 
nent in the European war, ignorant, as Mr. Parkman justly 
points out, “ that it was their true interest to turn their strength 
against their most dangerous rival,” and to attack the English 
supremacy on the ocean. The landing of Montcalm was quickly 
followed by his capture of Oswego, and in the following year the 
loss of Fort William Henry, on Lake George, brought the power 
of the English in America to its lowest ebb. 

In spite of his early successes, Montcalm was beset by diffi- 
culties. Everything he did or said was perverted by the jealousy 
of the Governor, Vaudreuil; “ by turns the patron, advocate, and 
tool of the official villains who cheated the poo bee plundered 
the people” (ii. 319). An amazing system of robbery wasted the 
supplies needed for the defence of the colony. More than one 
warehouse, with the appropriate name of La Friponne, was filled 
with the spoils gathered by civil and military officers who bought 
up the King’s stores and resold them to him at a profit. Upheld 
though he was by Berryer, Montcalm could do little to check these 
abuses, for Vaudreuil and the rogues formed a compact party 
against him, It was, however, Pitt's accession to office that 
caused the overthrow of the French power in America. The 
character of the great Minister, and the means by which he 
changed the fortune of the war, are pointed out with considerable 
power. He knew both how to choose his commanders and how 
to inspire them with his own lofty spirit. The change was at 
once apparent. ‘Pitt determined on taking Louisbourg as a step 
to an attack on Quebec. A chapter of great interest 
describes how Wolfe, acting under the command of Amherst, 
landed on the coast of Gabarus Bay under the fire of the French | 
batteries, and how the English advanced their lines ever closer 


and closer to the town, until the garrison was forced to surrender. 


Although an attempt on Ticond failed, chiefly ic consequence 
of the death of Howe, the failure was 
sated for by the success of Forbes in taking Fort Duquesne. 
fall of this famous place, “the source of all the evil,” undid the 
ill effects of Braddock’s defeat ; it opened the west to the English 
colonists, put a stop to the ra on the border, excited the 
admiration of the Indians, and = ht them over to our side, 
Almost to the end of 1758 Vandreuil had kept up the spirits of 
the people “by indefatigable lying.” This was now no longer 
— and every one believed that further resistance was useless. 
he final blow was, indeed, not far off. Early in the next year 
Wolfe was chosen by Pitt to command the expedition against 
Quebec. The story of the siege is excellently told. In spite of his 
strenuous efforts, though he bombarded the town cruell 
wasted the surrounding country, Wolfe saw the summer over an 
gone and the end as far off as ever. Sick in body and weary in 
svirit, he did not even then despair. Mr. Parkman tells us that, 
according to some trustworthy French authorities, he was driven 
to try the hazardous plan of scaling the heights of Abraham by 
the determination of the English naval commanders to leave 
Quebec because of the lateness of the season. How Wolfe carried 
this plan into execution has often been told, but never certainly in 
more thrilling words than in the volume before us. Montcalm was 
forced to give battle. At 10 o'clock in the morning of the same 
day, September 13, the armies met. The French fired as soon as 
they were within range :— 

The British advanced a few rods ; then halted and stood still. When the 
French were within fifty paces the word of command rang out, and a crash 
of musketry answered all along the line. The volley was delivered with 
remarkable precision. In the battalions of the centre, which had suffered 
least from the enemy’s bullets, the simultaneous explosion was afterwards 
said by French officers to have sounded like a cannon-shot. Another volley 
followed, and then a furious clattering fire that lasted but a minute or two. 
When the smoke rose a miserable sight was revealed: the ground cumbered 
with dead and wounded, the advancing masses stopped short and turned 
into a frantic mob, shouting, cursing, gesticulating. The order was given 
to charge. Then over the field rose the British cheer, mixed with the fierce 

ell of the Highland slogan. Some of the corps pushed forward with the 
yonet, some advanced firing. The clansmen drew their broadswords, 
and dashed on keen and swift as bloodhounds.—ii. 296, 


Wolfe's heroic death at the moment of victory was almost 
matched by the last hours of the defeated Montcalm. The battle 
was the virtual end of the struggle; the colonial and maritime 
supremacy of England was assured. Mr. Parkman’s work ends 
with a masterly summary of the war in Europe, and a short 
chapter full of weighty words on the results of the conflict asa 
whole on the history of the world. 


ABOVE THE SNOW-LINE.* 


Avs literature is copious, not to say voluminous; and to 
some it may seem that the supply bio leas rather more than 
equal to the demand, and that, for the present, further contribu- 
tions to it are not specially called for so far as the outer world is 
concerned. This would be no unreasonable view to take; but 
nevertheless this extremely amusing volume will, we believe, be 
regarded as a welcome addition to the many books about the 
Alps that ay exist. It is, indeed, a literary tour de force 
quite as remarkable from a literary point of view as are from an 
athletic point of view the tours de force of an Anderegg or an 
Almer “above the snow-line.” The Alps have been treated in a 
great variety of ways by many competent and possibly a few in- 
competent hands. Some names will at once occur to every reader. 
There have been among the Alpine writers Mr. Ruskin, who 
discoursed in his own peculiar fashion, and may or may not have 
added to our knowl of mountain form; Professor Tyndall, 
who worked so strenuously on the high peaks; Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, who always saw the humorous side of the varied 
incidents of Alpine travel; Mr. Whymper, who could describe 
to perfection without word-painting, and who, not being a prophet 
on art, could draw admirably. After these come many writers 


of different d of merit who have dealt with their subject 
in every possible way, and those amongst them who have treated 
it in comic manner have not been wanting in zeal or in- 
dustry. Now it might be thought to be pretty well exhausted, 


and were there that desirable institution, a literary parliament 
passing literary statutes, one would probably be directed against 
Jocose accounts of ascents, just as others would be directed against 
accounts of runs with the hounds, and against trying to heighten 
the interest of a novel by making a young lady give up the man 
she cares for. The first edict, however, though it would v 
possibly be by acclamation, would be unjust, unless it 
be said that an exveption proves the justice of the rule. Mr. 
Dent has achieved the rare feat of dealing in a most amusing 
manner with this agen theme, without repeating old jokes 
and, what is better, without making new ones of poor savour. 
There is no mute appeal to the charity of bis readers. 

Some of the sketches, as he states in his brief preface, do not 
now appear for the first time; and an account of the principal 
ascent described in the present volume has been previously com- 
mented on in our columns, As, however, these stories have been 
entirely rewritten and, in some cases, recast, they may be treated 
as being virtually new, or, at all events, as anvearing in a second 


* Above the Snow-line. By Clinton Dent, Vice-President of the Alpine 
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edition, to which ional care has been given. The chapters 


which will probably have most attraction for readers are those in 


which Mr. Dent tells of his many! attempts on the Aiguille 
du Dru and of his well-earned, some people might say over- 

the difficulties of this peak Mr 
Dent showed a perseverance only paralleled by that of Mr. 
Whymper on the Matterhorn—fortunately, however, without 


» testing the a of his skull as that distinguished traveller did. 


Eighteen times did he battle with the difficulties of the peak 
ore he attained success, and though this may be called a waste 
of energy and labour for a very inadequate object, it is impossible 
not to admire the thoroughness of spirit which was shown, and 
also that absolute determination not to yield, having once under- 
taken the task, which has been thought to be a characteristic of 
Englishmen, but has not of late been so often apparent as might 
be desired. Strange enough is his account of his sensation when, 
on his nineteenth attempt, he at last reached the summit. 
He says:—“ For a second or two—it cannot have been longer—all 
the past seemed blotted out, all consciousness of self, all desire of 
life was lost, and I was seized with an impulse almost uncon- 
trollable to throw myself down the vertical precipice which lay 
immediately at my feet.” Now this was a very curious case of what 
may be called a reversion in feeling, the power acquired by long 
tice disappearing, and the primitive weakness reappearing. 
t was, in fact, much the same thing as it would be for a great 
billiard. "player to clench his muscles very hard when striking, 
or for a first-class shot to throw his gun up and fire wildly 
in the air on the birds rising. The strange impulse to fling 
oneself down is well known; but, generally speaking, it only 
affects those who are unaccustomed to look down from heights; 
with those who are, it usually vanishes completely and is often com- 
pletely forgotten. Many a sailor would be astonished if asked 
whether he felt an inclination to plunge down from aloft, and 
Mr, Dent, a practised cragsman, would most probably have been 
astonished if a like question had been put to him when engaged 
on any ordinary ascent; but the intense excitement of reaching 
the long-desired summit swept away the indifference which fami- 
liarity had bred, and brought him back to the original unregene- 
rate state. Unbelievers in the pleasures of climbing might draw 
the moral that a man should not be trusted too often on the same 
mountain. 

Next in interest to the account of the ascent of this peak is that 
of the ascent of a mountain of far less difficulty, but of a most 
aggravating nature, the Bietschorn, which is a sad example of 
what Mr. Leslie Stephen has called “the shockingly bad state of 
repair of the higher peaks,” and of which Mr. Dent says that “ it 
would be difficult to find in the waole of the Alps a mountain 
more inclined to throw stones at its assailants,” and that “ every 
ascent of its disintegrating surface so rearranges the rocks that the 
next comers would not be wholly without justification if they 
pleaded that the details of their ascent were to a great extent 
new.” During Mr. Dent’s ascent, the Bietschorn not only threw 
stones at its assailants, but sent avalanches near them, and when 
the dangerous proximity was over, “ the guides, who perhaps do 
not tax their memories for a parallel on suc! an occasion, asserted, 
as they generally do, that they had never seen anything like it 
in the whole course of their lives. They then fell to whistling, 
laughed very gaily, and borrowed tobacco of each other.” Any 
one who has witnessed a striking incident in the Alps must re- 
— the perfect truth of this description. 

he chapter containing this account and the others mentioned 
above are, perhaps, the best in Mr. Dent’s work; but all his 
chapters are amusing, and are excellent specimens of that light 
writing which is not heavy reading. The writer's spirits never 
flag, and his many jokes, often very ones, never pall because 
they arise naturally from the subject, and are neither forced 
in nor written up to. In some respects he is no doubt open 
to criticism. He speaks too much of mountaineering, as though 
it were an exact art, and could be learnt as rowing or gymnastics 
are learnt. The last pages of the book are scarcely on a par with 
the rest; and in a sentimental description of an excitable young 
lady tearing up the Buet he scarcely seems to hit the right key. 
It is only fair to add that he is not sentimental for long, and 
that his account of the old curé on the Létschtal given at the 


~ end of Chapter VII. shows that he can be very touching. On 


the whole, the book is a most readable one, and will probably 
live as an instance of the manner in which a writer of real 
humour can enliven and render attractive a thoroughly well-worn 


subject, 
TUSCANY AND VENICE.* 


as volume is made up of a series of pleasant sketches of 
places but little known to the general public in Tuscany, and 
of scenes of interest in Venice which are easily overlooked amid 
the mass of attractions in which that wonderful city abounds. 
The book is exceedingly well written, and shows, as such sketches 
seldom do, a thorough and practical knowledge of the matter 
treated of. The fault to be found with it is one which it shares in 
common with much of the same style of recent literature— 


~ namely, an inordinate love of word-painting. It is quite true that 


the effect of a mountain solitude or a sunset glow can be conveyed 
in words as in colours, though poetry is the natural form which 


* On Tuscan Hillsand Venetian Waters, By Linda Villari. London: 


Fisher Unwin, 


such descriptions take. But the knack of prose word-painting is 
now so well understood that few persons in literary practice would 
find any difficulty in sitting down at a moment's notice and com- 
posing a description of a Siberian spring or of an earthquake in 
the Sandwich s which would read to the uninitiated like the 
work of an eye-witness. There is so much real knowledge and 
good writing in the book that we can only regret the amount of 
ec | which it contains. Notwithstanding this, it is a guide- 

k of the best sort to various nooks and corners of Italy, and 
will well repay the ing to those who care for places off the 
beaten track, The first chapter, “On Tuscan Hills,” gives a 
description of Settignano, of the views which it commands over 
the valley of the Arno and the hills around, of sunsets, flowers, 
the songs of blackbirds and nightingales, and the interior of the 
villa from which the sslab of view is chosen. Then follows a 
very well-written chapter on Barga, an interesting and little- 
known town among the hills not far from Lucca. Mume, Villari 
tells us that there is to be seen there a natural opening in the 
rocks, like the famous one at Elm, through which the sun makes 
an annual appearance to the villagers below. The little town 
recalls vividly the early days of Italian communal life in the 
middle ages, and there is much of historical interest and value in 
the narrative which Mme. Villari gives. “The key of the 
Garfagnana district,” and “ a bone of contention between Church 
and Empire, Guelph and Ghibelline, Lucca and Florence,” Barga 
shared the fate of all such places, The mountain towns of als 
which were always important strategically and as strongholds, 
never, either in ancient or medizval times, could become the chief 
seats of a highly civilized life, though they have often been the 
earlier seats of civilization. The fact that they were being always 
fought for, added to the natural difficulties of communication 
which their position involved, have always tended to make civi- 
lization leave the hills and seek the plains and the great river- 
courses. But it is among these hill cities that many curicus 
remnants of art and antiquity areto be found. At Fies»le, within 
an afternoon’s walk from Florence, and at Tusculum, within half 
a day’s journey from Rome, the traveller sees strikingly contrasted 
in one view the remains of the old fastnesses which once existed 
on the heights and the busy modern life of the great cities. 
Barga’s traditions do not date back so far. But the place has 
several curious relics of the middle ages and of the Renaissance. 
One is the pulpit of the church, full of the symbolical carving in 
which the early Italian pulpits abound. Others consist in fine 
specimens of the Della Robbia work. Local tradition, as Mme. 
Villari tells us, assigns them to the most famous of the family ; but 
lovers of art will care little to whom they belong. The works of 
the other artists bearing the same name are sometimes not in/erior 
in interest and charm to those of Luca; and we think the most 
competent critics would sometimes be unable to give an honest 
opinion as to which of them the work is to be ascribed to, In 
giving an account of a work of art, the accurate observation 
which Mme. Villari shows is of real service to the reader inte- 
rested in the subject, and who has not been able to see the object 
described with his own eyes. The chapter “On Tuscan Hills” 
consists only of the sort of word-painting on which we have com- 
mented above. The “ Palio,” or annual horserace, and its accom- 
pnying festivals at Siena, are well sketched in another chapter, and 
very graphic pictures are drawn of all the incidents of the merry- 
making. Here, again, we find an instance of the use, and not abuse, 
of a turn for descriptive narrative. Those who have never seen the 
races can form an excellent and vivid idea of them trom the chapter 
referred to, Another slight, but interesting and novel, sketch is that 
entitled the “ Flomes of the Plaster Image Men,” who chiefly come 
from the neighbourhood of Lucca, Like most Italian emigrants, 
they emigrate to come back. It is curious that, while from the 
north of Italy, close on the Swiss border, most of the emigrants 
go abroad as confectioners, and while, if you ask an Italian organ- 
grinder in London or elsewhere in England where he comes from, 
he will tell you that it is from Naples or South Italy, the “ image- 
man” seems to come chiefly from Tuscany, and especially from 
somewhere near Lucca. The sketch given of his home is very 
pretty and pleasing. An amusing description follows of an“ Italian 
moving,” which may interest those who have ever gove from 
house to house in Italy and know the woes of such an operation. 
The inefficiency for all business purposes of the natives is fully 
set forth in the article, but, we think, in too severe terms. Pro- 
bably most people who change houses in any country have reason 
to find that the work is not done as promptly as they wish. The 
Venetian sketches, which form part of the book, cont«in hints 
which may be useful to those who are fond of Veuice, and seem to 
be accurate as well as picturesque. The illustrations by Mrs. 
Arthur Lemon deserve praise. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
Vil. 


AM the art books which have been published this season 

there is none more entirely satisfactory than Proof Impres- 
sions of Engravings (Macmillan), which originally appeared in the 
English Illustrated Magazine. There are twenty well-chosen 
eR —~ delicately printed on India paper, and comprising 
the “ Lady Lilith” and the “‘ Loving Cup,” after Rossetti; “ Martin 
Luther,” after Cranach; “Mrs, Siddons,” after Gainsborough’s 
well-known picture in the National Gallery ; “ Mrs, Hartley,” aiter 
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the wonderful portrait exhibited at the Grosvenor last year, in 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds represented the young mother as a 
Bacchante with her child on her shoulder; and three of Mr. Napier 
Hemy’s beautiful views to illustrate Mrs. Craik’s book on Cornwall. 
The wood engravers are Mr. Knesing, Mr. Lacour, Mr. Cooper, and 
Mr. Istvan, to name only a few. We must not omit a special 
mention of the first of these woodcuts, “Shy,” after Mr. Alma 
Tadema, by Mr. Knesing, in which the artist’s power of depict- 
irg polished marble surfaces is surprisingly well imitated by 
the engraver. The novel design of the cover of the portfolio is a 
marvel in itself, and worthy of the contents. Mr. Comyns Carr is 
tc be congratulated on the result of his first year’s labours. 


The fourth volume of the New Series of the Art Journal 
(Virtue) is now before us. It contains etchings as well as line- 
ergravings. We have already had occasion to notice Mr. Lumb 
Stocks’s fine line-engraving after Mr. Millais’s “ Princes in the 
Tower.” Many of the other illustrations are equally good, and we 
may single out among the etchings Mr. Sherborne’s forcible work 
the “ Vision of St. Helena,” after the splendidly glowing Veronese 
in the National Gallery; “Dante and Beatrice,” by Mr. C. O. 
Murray, which seems to us to improve on Mr. Holiday's original 
picture; and among the line-engravings the very spirited render- 
ing of Mr. A. W. Hunt's powerful storm-scene, “ Tynemouth,” by 
Mr. Brandard. The illustrated articles include Mr. Tristram 
Ellis’s pleasant “Landscapes in London,” or sketching grounds 
within the cab radius, with charming illustrations in facsimile 
from the writer's drawings; a series of articles on early Italian 
art, among which we may particularize the account of Castel 
Franco and Giorgione, by Mr. Wallis; illustrated notes on the 
exhibitions, and many other features of general interest. 

The Vanity Fair Album is this year hardly as good as usual. 
The supply of great men is not equal to the demand, and some of 
the “ celebrities ” represented bear names of which the fame is very 
local and limited. As a pure caricature, the picture of the Warden of 
Merton by “Spy” is as good asany. Without intending it, someof 
the portraits of ladies are really caricatures, and poor ones. The 
portrait of Sir Edward Malet is pleasant and very like ; and every 
one whose misfortunes lead him to infest the Houses of Parliament 
will welcome “ Inspector Denning,” an excellent but rather coarse 
likeness. 

London's Roll of Fame (Cassell) is a handsome volume and 
worthy of the City. It has been compiled by Mr. Benjamin 
Scott, the Chamberlain of London. It is, it seems, the duty of 
“Mr. Chamberlain” to address a set speech to every one of those 
illustrious personages who are admitted to the honorary freedom 
of the City, and we have here a collection of these speeches, from 
that in which John Wilkes welcomed William Pitt in 1784 to 
that in which Mr. Scott received Lord Shaftesbury the other day. 
The book is very complete, as it contains both a sketch of the 
history of the Chamberlain’s office and of his duties in this par- 
ticular direction, and also succinct notices of the recipients of the 
highest honour which can be conferred in England except W the 
Crown. There is a capital woodcut portrait of Lo ayor 
Fowler, and several views of old offices in the Guildhall now de- 
molished. Altogether, this is not only a handsome book in itself, 
but one likely to prove exceedingly useful for reference. At the 
same time, it is a work not very easy to review within the usual 
lines by which reviews are bounded. 


We have received the American Art Year Book, a handsome 
volume, full of all kinds of information about the progress of art 
and art schools, with numerous illustrations from the exhibitions 
of the year. It is very sumptuously got u and well printed, and 
is issued by the New England Institute at Boston. 


The Golden Primer (Blackwood) is the joint work of Professor 
Meiklejohn and Mr. Walter Crane. It is an attempt to meet old 
difficulties in a new way, and to make a child’s experience true and 
firm from the first. “ There is no rule or direction that the teacher 
can xive the child that will hold out and carry him safely through 
two Nnes of reading matter.” Accordingly, Professor Meiklejohn 
would teach first those words that are true both to the eye and 
the eyr, and there is much to be said in favour of the system, 
whioh has at least the merit of simplicity. “ All the words in 
the book are words of a true notation—words that keep their 
promise to the ear and do not break it to the eye.’ As thivys are 
now, the tweity-six letters of our alphabet have to do the work 
of forty-five sounds. The vowel e has itself more than twenty 
functions. What Professor Meiklejohn calls “ untrue letters” are 
illustrated thus :— See-oh-doubleyou for cow.” There is not a 

ingle letter in the name of this maternal quadruped that is true. 
This is “ unco hard on the coo.” The letters, says the Professor, 
“ have a historical—but no real or living—value.” He has evi- 
dently that fine contempt for things merely historical from which 
the truly scientific scholar too often suffers, but which he seldom 
acknowledges so cynically. The book is a very book, never- 
theless, and, allowing that it is well a child should be able to read 
before he can understand, we may give a verdict strongly in its 
favour. The beautiful designs of Mr. Crane will improve the taste 
while Professor Meiklejohn is engaged in improving the mind. 

The Lady of the Lake (Warne) is an American edition, with 
excellent woodcuts, and is described in the preface as being the 
same as Mr. Rolfe’s Illustrated Student’s Edition, the text being 
thoroughly revised. It is curious to learn that already Scott 
should require revision, but Mr. Rolfe declares that no two English 
editions he consulted agreed in their readings, and some very 


absurd errors had crept in. Thus in the second canto every edition » 
since 1821 makes erick say 
I meant not all my heart might say, 

which is nonsense. “Heart” should be “heat.” The Keys at 
Home (Field & Tuer) is a clever little “New Year's Eve Enter- 
tainment,” which ope comes from across the Channel. The 
author's initials are J. M. L. The keys on a bunch, together with 
the Key to Colenso, the Cross-Keys, Giles’s Key to the Classics, a 
mouse, a cork, a volume of Locke, and various other characters 
are represented, and the result is a | og: of very elaborate and 
diverting nonsense, sure to amuse. Orange proposes a toast 
which is very distasteful to the Great Pepper Caster (called here 
Castor), which wore a tiara, as well as to the Cross-Keys, and 
harmony is only restored when the Cork sings an Irish song. A 


Minor Key sings some rather pretty verses, with “three percus- 
sions of B Flat to represent the sullen sea,” and the to 
follows with the “ Battle of the Asses’ Bridge” :— 

Tri ilateral 
By he swore, 
That his good friend, Isosceles, 


Should suffer wrong no more ; 


which puts the Sunflower asleep, and as a forfeit he has 
to recitea poem of the Higher Culture, which he follows with the 
story of Jack Sprat:— 

So in all courtesy the meal progressed, 

And soon the viands wholly passed from sight. 
There is a good deal more to the same purpose, and the Key 
party breaks up. 

Of a totally different class from the Christmas books we have been 
reviewing are four volumes of Mr. Vere Foster's series (Blackie & 
Son). The first of them is Painting for Beginners, in two 
each of which fills a volume. The first volume has facsimiles of origi- 
nal studies in sepia by Mr. Callow, which,asthey are accompanied in 
several cases by the outline, with full instructions in easy language, 
should prove very useful, both to teachers and to those ambitious 
scholars who think they may be able to learn without the inter- 
vention of a master. Considered merely as fine art, the twenty 
sketches in the second volume are more interesting, as not only 
are the chromolithographs deceptively like real water-colours, but 
the views selected are extremely pretty, as are also some vignettes 
in the text. The instructions in this volume are for the use of seven 
pigments at the most. Studies of Trees in Pencil and in Water- 
Colours is by J. Needham, and each volume contains nine examples 
in chromolithography, and is profusely illustrated also in black and 
white. The first volume contains, besides general instructions, 
descriptions of the oak, the ash, and the This last article 
is illustrated with four views from Burnham, the old trunks facing 
p- 48 being, perhaps, the best picture iv either volume. In 
the second we have the Scotch fir, larch, elm, chestnut, birch, 
lime, poplar, and willow. With such an extensive range Mr. 
Needham’s drawings are not all equal, but the pollarded willows 
on p. 49 are almost as good as the h in the other volume. On 
the whole, quite apart from their use as class-books, these books 
are eminently suitable for the drawing-room table. 

In the Land of the Moose and the Beaver (Nelson), by Mr. A. 
Daunt, is a pleasant, chatty book for bovs, being an account of 
“trapping ” in the t North-West. Winnie's Secret (Blackie), 
by Miss Kate Wood, was scarcely worth making a fuss about, It 
was simply that her grandfather was that now, alas, extinct 
animal, a well-to-do farmer. The volume is well illustrated and 
prettily bound. Fred Turner's Friends (Nelson) is a temperance 
tale by Mr. Newenham Hoare, whose writing is always bright and 
pleasant. The illustrations are above the average. We have also 
received My Wife's Relations (Virtue), Harry Bertram, The 
Fisherman’s Grandchildren, The er's Snuff-bor, and Over 
the Down, a series of well-illustrated little books, published by 
Messrs. Nelson & Sons. 

Mr. Orby Shipley’s Annus Sanctus (Burns & Oates) we hope to 
notice more fully from the literary point of view on a future occa- 
sion. We may mention here a special issue of it, handsomely got 
up as a gift-book. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


ERMAN enterprise, while principally directed to the W 
coast of Africa, has not left the North . The 
handsome volume b2fore us records a portion of the successful 
expedition of Dr. Oskar Lenz, in the service of the German African 
Association, to Timbuctoo (1), so long deemed inaccessible to 
Europeans. The contents of the present volumes are, indeed, 
solely devoted to the Empire of Morocco; we must await its 

successor to learn how Dr. Lenz found his way across the 
to the great African city, and effected his return by way of the 
little-visited French colony of Senegambia. Morocco, however, 
is an interesting country, and, although it bas been frequently 
described of late, an observant person who, like Dr. Lenz, has 
visited it with a view to political and commercial as well as 
scientific research, cannot fail to record something of value. The 
more important part of Dr. Lenz’s volume is not his 
account of his personal adventures, which, thanks to the Sultan’s 
ay «sy and his own good management, went off very smoothly, 
t his careful and circumstantial report on the present condition 


. (1) Timbuktu: Reise durch Marokko, die Sahara und den Sudan. Von 
» Oskar Lenz. Bd.x. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 
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of the Moorish Empire. The picture is not a favourable one. 
The State has for generations been steadily declining, and what- 
ever traces of civilization remain are but vestiges of better days. 
The government is oppressive and exclusive in the highest degree ; 
the administration is in theory well adapted to the needs of an 
Oriental people, but in practice law and justice can hardly be said 
to exist. e natural resources of the country are great, but 
almost entirely neglected. On the whole, the writer mage = 
dissuades his countrymen from having anything to do wit 
Morocco, and advises them to leave it to England, France, and 
Spain, whose mutual jealousies bid fair to prolong the present con- 
dition of things indefinitely. With good government, and the 
removal of the present vexatious restrictions upon trade and in- 
dustry, the Moors would themselves be able to develop the 
resources of their country. The population is larger than usually 
supposed ; while rejecting the excessive estimates of M. Tissot, 
Dr. Lenz still reckons it at eight millions. The book is throughout 
exceedingly interesting, almost every page records some pictu- 
resque detail or valuable observation, which lose none of their effect 
from the simplicity and unobtrusiveness of the writer's style. 
One circumstance deserves attention—the endeavour of an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Mackenzie, to establish a new port to the south of 
Mogador, which has met with great obstruction from the mer- 
chants of the latter place. Itis to be hoped that the British Foreign 
Office will make some amends for its laches in the matter of Angra 
Pequeiia by giving Mr. Mackenzie encouragement and support. 

he apocryphal “ Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ” (2) are 
subjected to a minute investigation by Herr F’. Schnapp in order 
to prove that they are not, as till lately believed, the homogeneous 
composition of a Jewish Christian, but, as conjectured by Grabe 
and more circumstantially contended by Kayser, the work of a 
Jew, largely interpolated by a Christian. 

F. L, Steinmeyer’s Essay on the Miracles of Christ (3) tends 
partly to investigation and partly to edification, and the writer's 
exact position is not always clear. 

Professor Kraus has made a pretty and interesting little volume 
of the letters of Pope Benedict XIV. to his friend Canon Pezgi, 
of Bologna (4), mostly written during his pontiticate. Some are 
merely formal, but many treat of interesting subjects, such as the 
condition of literature and of the clergy at the time, and Benedict's 
own literary performances, and most are characteristic of this most 
aflable and genial, as well as most erudite, of the Popes. Appended 
is a narrative of Benedict himself of the Conclave in which he was 
elected, a Conclave remarkable for its great length, for the death of 
one cardinal as he was on the point of being elected, for the ex- 
clusion of another on suspicion of simouy, and for the participation 
of a third while a prisoner in the Oastle of St. Angelo. Benedict 
naturally writes with much reserve, but the dependence of the 
Sacred College on foreign princes is no less apparent than the 
general spirit of intrigue among its members. 

“ Conscience and Modern Culture” (5) is an essay replete with 
sound and useful thoughts, which lose something of their effect 
from the technical phraseology in which they are enveloped, and the 
apparent difficulty of connecting them with the author's premisses, 
but which are individually wholesome and refreshing. The author's 
ethical conclusions are not very diflerent from Carlyle’s, but the 
tone in which they are enforced is as dissimilar as possible. 

Dr. von Schubert-Soldern’s work on the theory of cognition (6) 
is only written for philosophers. 

Professor Béhm-Bawerk (7) investigates all former theories of 
interest from the ancient canonists to Mr. Henry George without 
being able to find satisfaction in any of them. The problem, 
nevertheless, has been satisfactorily resolved by himself, and the 
key will be given into the hand of the reader of his second volume. 

hile awaiting the revelation, it may be said that the writer's 
polemic with his predecessors in the present volume is lively and 
entertaining, and that the number of authors, often not easily met 
with, cited and analysed by him, gives his work an especial value. 

One of these writers, Karl Marx (8), is the subject of a well- 
written and impartial essay by Dr. Gustav Gross. The principal 
incidents in Marx’s life are accurately recorded, and his character 
is very fairly sketched. A man of more transparent honesty never 
existed ; inexorable logic, not passion or ambition, guided him to 
the conclusions that would have uprooted society. While re- 
jecting his more abstract theories, Dr. Gross extols his services as 
& writer upon such practical subjects as factory legislation and the 
division of labour, and does himself honour by his candour in 
acknowledging the injustice of his former censures, founded upon 
an imperfect acquaintance with Marx’s wrilings. 

The agricultural correspondence of Liebig and Reuning (9) is 


(2) Die Testamente der zwiif Patriarchn, Untersucht von F. Schnapp* 
Halle: Niemeyer. London: Nutt. 
(3) Die Wunderthaten des Herrn zum Erweise des Glaubens erwogen, 
Von F. L. Steinmeyer. Berlin: Wiegandt & Grievben. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 
(4) Briefe Benedicts XIV. an den Canonicus Francesco Peggi. Heraus- 
gegebea von F. X. Kraus. Freiburg: Mobr. London: Nutt. 
5) Gewissen und moderne Kultur. Von Hugo Sommer. Berlin: 
mer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

sof) Grundlagen einer Erkenntnisstheorie. Vou Dr. Richard von Schubert- 
ern. Leipzig: Fues. London: Williams & Norgate. 

oe und Kritik der Kapitalzins-theorieen. Von Dr. Eugen 
von Béhm-Bawerk. Innsbruck: Wagner. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Karl Marx : eine Studie, Von Gustav Gross. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. London: Nutt. 

(9) Briefwechsel zwischen Justus von Liebig und Theodor Reuning iiber 
landwirs schaftliche Fragen. Dresden: Schinfeld. London: Nutt. 


published by the son of the former. Reuning was a practical 
agriculturist, who resorted for advice to the man of theory ; and it 
is some testimony to the practical soundness of the omer that the 
epistolary intercourse continued for nineteen years. Conducted 
with peg openness on Liebig’s part, it can hardly fail to be 
valuable to agriculturists, although Liebig of course only replies 
to the special questions propounded by his correspondent, who in 
turn supplies him richly with facts and observations. The cordial 
frankness of tone and the scientific enthusiasm discernible in the 
correspondence are honourable to both writers. 

The biography of J. CO. Schweizer (10) is a most interesting 
book. Schweizer was a typical representative of the ideal, enthu- 
siastic character which, contemporaneously with the publication 
of Rousseau’s works, arises as a protest against the prose and 
sobriety of the eighteenth century. A Swiss of family, he 
transfers a flourishing business to Paris, where he has the honour 
to be preyed upon by Mirabeau, who eventually refunds. He 
appears as an adventurer on the troubled ocean of French revolu- 
tionary politics, has cognizance of the schemes for the escape of 
Louis XVI., aids his unfortunate countrymen after the massacre 
of the 10th of August, himself incurs danger from the Terrorists, 
conveys treasure to America, acquires large tracts of land there, 
while dreaming over plans for the regeneration of mankind is 
totally ruined by his partner, a knavish American, returns to 
Paris, and succumbs after a long fight with debt and difficulty, 
childlike, sanguine, and confiding to the last. His wife, Magdalen 
Hess, with her naive sentimentalism, dabblings in magnetism, and 
wilely devotion, is also an interesting person; and Carlyle would 
have found a congenial subject for his pencil in the rascally 
but indomitable Swan, who, after twenty-two years’ confinement 
in a debtor's prison, the just reward of his villanies, is discovered 
at last on the barricades of July, haranguing the people in the 
character of an oppressed friend to humanity. The book, more 
recommendable for its subject than its style, though by no means 
ill written, is published from the MS. of Iavid Hess, a relative 
and benefuctor of the unfortunate Schweizers, and himself a man 
of mark. A very graphic passage from his diary, descriptive 
of the contest of the French and Russians around Zurich in 1797, 
is given in the preface. 

Rousseau would have left a considerable reputation as a 
musician if he had never been an author; but had no other celebrity 
attached to him he would scarcely have been honoured with so ample 
a record of his musical activity as Herr Albert Jansen’s(11). If, 
nevertheless, Herr Jansen’s work may appear too large for the 
subject, it is in no respect uninteresting. The close connexion of 
Rousseau’s musical theory and practice with the great operatic 
revolutions of his time, and his direct or indirect acquaintance with 
Gluck, Burney, D’Alembert, and other persons, distinguished as 
composers or critics, offer a wide field for illustration, of which the 
author has skilfully availed himself, and his estimate of Rousseau 
as a man and a genius is just and generous. Music, like botany, on 
which he also left an abiding mark, offered Rousseau a solace amid 
his real and imaginary woes, which he must have forgotten in a 
considerable measure while writing out the twelve thousand 
4 music which he transcribed during the last seven years of fis 

e. 

It is almost enough to say of Herr Buchheister's Sketch of 
Modern German Literature (12) that the leading facts as well as 
names are printed in ie type, to be more available for examina- 
tions. It must be added, however, that the information is too 
meagre to be of much use even for this object; and we should 
hope that any young man would get into trouble who called 
Heine a German mimic-thrush, meaning a mocking-bird. 

The last volume of Pypin and Spasovic’s history of Slavonic 
literature (13) treats of the literature of the westernmost Slavonic 
nations, the Czechs, Slovaks, and Lusatian Serbs. Of these the 
Czech or Bohemian is by far the most extensive and important, 
although unfavourable circumstances have prevented its yielding 
the fruit that might have been my rag Tits beginnings are un- 
fortunately enveloped, not only in fable, but in forgery. Although 
the authors do not venture to absolutely reject the famous 
Kéniginhofer manuscript, Libussa, and the Glosses, they clearly 
have no belief in them, Ordinary common sense might hesitate 
to pronounce an opinion in defiance of all the experts; but when 
the experts themselves are divided, she may venture to hint that 
it is something of an insult to herself to expect her to believe in 
documents of such portentous antiquity, separated by so great an 
interval from any other work in the language of indisputable authen- 
ticity, so suspicious in the point of external evidence, and palpably 
imbued with the feelings of a later epoch. Passing them by, 
Bohemian literature suddenly enters upon a phase of great actiwity 
under the influence of Wickliffe, early in the fifteenth century. 
Honourable as this stirring episode was to the nation, the stimulus 
thus imparted, though quickening intellectual life and improving 
the language, produced little of permanent literary value. A 1 
period of political servitude and intellectual depression ers 


(10) Joh. Caspar Schweizer: ein Charakterbild aus dem Zeitalter der 
Sranzisischen Revolution, Von David Hess. Lingeleitet und heraus- 
gegeben von Jakob Baechtold. Berlin: Hertz. London: Nutt. 

(11) Jean-Jacques Rousseau als Musiker. Von Albert Jansen. Berlin: 
Reimer. London: Nutt. 

(12) Historical and Biographical Sketch of Modern German Literature. 
Von M. Buchheister. London: 

(13) Geschichte der slavischen Liiteraturen. Von A. N. Pypin und 
V..D. Spasovic, iibertragen von Traugott Pech. Bd.2. Heft 2. Cecho 
Slovaken. Lausitzer Serben. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Kolckmann 
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with no distinguished name except that of the great educational 
reformer Comenius. The revival of the last seventy years 
is a matter of notoriety. It is remarkable for having been 
effected less under the influence of poets and men of creative 
genius than of historians and philologists like Palacky, Hanka, 
and Safarik. Indeed Bohemia has still to produce an imaginative 
writer of European reputation. In our authors’ opinion, the 
literature is too cosmopolitan and deficient in national colouring. 
From this point of view, the far less extensive literatures of the 
Slovaks and the Wends or Lusatian Serbs offer more interest. 
The former, though the lan is little else than a dialect of the 
Czech, maintains a remarkable individuality, and is rich in popular 
tales and poems. Of all the revivals of expiring nationalities none 
is so extraordi as that which has taken place among the 
Wends, the last remaining fragment of the once powerful Polabian 
branch of the Slavonic family, now thoroughly Germanized. 
Under the influence of Seiler, a popular lyrist of the first rank, 
the little clan has produced a relatively extensive literature, de- 
barred of necessity from the departments inaccessible to a simple 
and agricultural population. In their last chapters the authors 
guardedly discuss the prospects of the Panslavonic movement, 
drawing attention to the fact that, while common aspirations and 
interests incline the Slavonic nations to approximate politically, 
their literatures manifest an ever-increasing tendency to diver- 
gence. 

Paul Heyse's (14) poems would have insured him a considerable 
literary reputation even if he had not written novels. Without 
any great pretensions to poetical inspiration, they are eful, 
ingenious, abundant in pretty turns and felicitous thoughts, and 
nearly perfect in form. They have now been united into a very 
neat volume. The four little dramas of recent date, which form 
the fourteenth volume of Heyse’s dramatic works, are, like all his 
former attempts in the same line, the work of a man thoroughly 
conscious of his meansand his ends—too clever to fail entirely, 
but not sufficiently strong to obtain a great or durable success in 
the most difficult of the arts. 

The Deutsche Rundschau (15) contains a number of interesting 

rs, though none of extraordinary pretensions, The most 
valuable is perhaps the concluding chapter of Ilermann Grimm's 
investigation of the growth of the fame of Raphael. Herr 
Grimm has much to say of the heresy of the “ Nazarenes,” the 
German artistic colony at Rome, precursors of English Pre- 
Raphaelitism, who disparaged Raphael's mature works in com- 
arison with his early attempts. Passavant, Quatremére de 
uincy, and other writers on Raphael are also criticized, and the 
writer describes the circumstances which gave a bent to 
bis own studies. The scientific study of Raphael, he declares, 
was first made possible by the ublication of the drawings in the 
Prince Consort's collection. Br. G. M. Asher’s well-written 
article on the misery of homeless London is chiefly taken from 
Mr. Sims's pamphlets, but will be as good as new to German 
readers, Professor Max Miiller's compurison of the present state 
of Sanscrit studies with their condition forty years ago is especially 
interesting for his reminiscences of Schelling and Schopenhauer, 
hilosophers who, though no philologists, gave a great impulse to 
dian studies by their enthusiastic admiration of the Upanishads. 
Another great man who laid the foundation of much of modern 
philology—Wilhelm von Humboldt—is the subject of a short 
notice K. Bouchmann. The earthquake at Scio in 1881 is 
quahielle described by Otto Benndorf in a chapter from a forth- 
coming volume of travel. The promptitude with which all trace 
of the damage disap was remarkable, “ Fortune” is con- 
tinued with spirit, and “A Child of Asia” concluded with 
pathos. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


HE first place among the French Christmas books of the 

present year must, we think, be given to the magnificent 
volume entitled Saint Francois d’Assise (Paris: Plon). In this 
volume—a royal quarto of nearly five hundred pages, illustrated 
with some forty plates Aors texte, and with many hundreds of 
wood engravings, many of them of great size and all of admirable 
workmanship, in the text itself—Father Arséne de Chatel, “ pro- 
vincial des Fréres Mineurs Capucins de Paris,” Father Louis 
Antoine de Porrentruy, superior of the same order at Marseilles, 
and divers other Franciscans, enco by the encyclical letter 
ef Leo XIII., under date September 17, 1882, and calling to their 
aid M. Flameng, M. Le Rat, and other celebrated engravers, with 
all the further assistance that elaborate @ typography and “ pro- 
cesses” of various kind could give, have p a really splendid 
memorial of the seventh centenary of their founder's birth. 
The letterpress consists of a Life of St. Francis, followed by 
a sketch of the order and its chief members, an iconography 
of the founder, &c. As for the ornaments, it would be rather 
difficult to say of what they do not consist; but the major part 
may be said to be reproductions of the innumerable designs for 
which the life or followers of St. Francis furnished subjects to 
the great masters, or else architectural and landscape drawings of 


Gedichte: drei einakti und ein Lustspiel. Von 

Berlin : Hertz. illiams & Norgate. . 
15) Deutsche Rundschau. WHerausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Heft 3. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 
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Assisi and other places connected with the Order. For their 
execution it is sufficient to recall what has been said above, and 
to add that the various resources of French typography and book 
illustration have rarely been employed with better success, Tho 
lates hors texte especially are admirable examples of chromo- 
thography, etching, heliogravure, and so on, as the case may be ; 
and the entire book reflects the greatest possible credit on those 
who have designed, executed, and produced it. Unfortunately, 
the familiar reflection occurs once more, How often are such boo 
produced in England? and the familiar shrug of the shoulders is, 
as usual, the only answer that can possibly be given. We have 
done something, no doubt, to improve our illustrated papers ; 
perhaps our illustrated books of a class that can compete with this 
ollow. 

‘he yearly volumes of Messrs. Hachette’s two principal maga- 
zines, the Tour du monde and the Journal de la jeunesse, form, as 
they always do, not the least attractive volumes of étrennes. The 
latter is, of course, more miscellaneous and a little more frivolous 
than the former, but both are crammed with illustrations, and in 
the Journal de la jeunesse the chief, as in the Jour du monde the 
whole, attraction of these illustrations lies in the admirable way 
in which scenes of travel, figure pieces, as well as landscapes, are 
rendered. The letterpress of both is also excellent; indeed 
that of the Zour du monde, into which all good contempo: 
travels of all nations seem to find their way sooner or later, woe. f 
little recommendation. But surely a periodical of this eminence 
should be above committing the gross and absurd error common in 
ignorant French writers of calling the owner of the Jeannette “ Sir 
Gordon Bennett.” 

A thin, but extremely pleasing, volume, in the brightest colours, 
tells the moving, the very moving, history of the Revanche de 
Cassandre (Paris: Hetzel). In the first plate the hero, a cha- 
racter of whom the English Commedia dell’ arte has been im 

ly deprived (for he is quite distinct from Pantaloon, in whom 

e is now merged), stands, in his cellar, aghast at the destruction 
effected (as a vignette in the corner shows) by Clown and Har- 
lequin. He summons his servant Jocrisse, and that intelligent 
person suggests that he shall get into an empty cask, and wait for 
the return of the marauders. Alas! Clown is not so easily 
caught, and he and his associate nail up the barrel and kick it 
ap and down the cellar, to the great terror and damage of its 
nhabitant. The barrel bursts, and Jocrisse is left in piteous 
case. They depart once more; and Cassandre has to try a fresh 
stratagem. ‘This time it is grim and successful. A fresh barrel 
is drawn out, filled (like the ever-memorable cask of “porto” 
in Vingt ans apres) with powder, a tray put on the top with 
bottles, and the cellar once more left. Clown and Harlequin 
return; and, with a confidence which we own is somewhat 
foreign to their character, and must be attributed to judicial 
blindness, sit down to a quiet booze. The treacherous Oassandre 
has laid a train, and in the penultimate picture he is seen 
stealthily opening the cellar door and applying a red-hot poker. 
The finale is excellently rendered; but neither M. Tinant, who 
has drawn the pictures with much verve, nor M. Tockert, who has 
written an agreeable verse history to accompany them, tell us 
whether the rest of Cassandre’s wine was improved by the ex- 

losion of a powder barrel in its midst. Only unholy curiosity, 

owever, will seek to know this in the first blush of a great act of 
poetical justice. 

It is unfortunate that French writers on medimval subjects 
have, partly following the example of Balzac and Mérimée, 

y inspired by Michelet and a mistaken sense of loyalty to 
the principles of ’89, too frequently chosen to represent and ex- 
aggerate the horrible and revolting side of the bon vieux temps. 
M. H. Verly’s Contes flamands (Paris: Plon) form a very hand- 
some volume, are written with wit, and not without power of 
description, and are abundantly illustrated with a very remarkable 
power both of grotesque and graceful fancy by “Just.” But both 
author and illustrator have revelled to such an extent in children’s 
bodies neatly trussed like sucking-pigs, and half-eaten; in men and 
women suspended over slow fires, broken on the wheel, fastened 
on the raek, hanged, decapitated, mutilated, and so forth, that it is 
almost impossible to recommend the book as a gift-book, except in 
circles which possess the united blessings of an insatiable appetite 
and a strong stomach for horrors. It isa pity; for M. Verly can 
write and M. Just can draw ; and, when they condescend to neve 
the torture-chamber and the butcher's-shop, their work is very 
well worth attention. 

The eccentric writer who calls himself Quatrelles has told in 
Colin- Tampon (Paris: Hachette) a story about two donkeys, and 
some foundling children, and some villagers, and a personage who 
is named Jean Jacques Ruisseau, and who, like his name, is a cari- 
cature of the real Jean a with differences, a story which 
would be more easy to relish if it i a little more head 
and a little more tail, But perhaps it is wrong to ask for heads 
or tails in stories; certainly, it is ible to do without them. 
The bcok is handsome and beautifully illustrated with large cuts 
of an aquatint character, after the designs of M. Eugéne Cuurboin. 


As for , he is generally amusing, though frequently per- 


verse, 

We have before us for present notice two of the well-known 
picture-books which Messrs. Hetzel publish, which “ P. J. Stahl” 
and other well-known persons write, and which M. Friélich and 
artists formed in his school illustrate. La journée de Monsieur 
Jujules is one of them, and Le docteur Co a history of the 
ancien régime, in which M, Stahl’s text is adorned by M. Fath’s 
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illustrations, the other. In this latter M. Verly and those who 
sympathize with him will be grieved to find that a seigneur and 
his lady, being vexed by the noise and pranks of the children of 
their village, did not string them up in a row round the donjon 
pare’, or give them to the boar-hounds, or stow them away 

sand tails in the castle ouwbliette, or cut holes in them and 
read in hot sealing-wax, as, according to the orthodox bourgeois 

ea of the bon viewx temps, they ought to have done, but did 
something _ different. What that something was Le docteur 
Bilboquet tells very pleasantly. 

The large white volumes in which the two principal publishers 
of Parisian Christmas books are wont to gather annually some 
matter which has appeared in periodicals during the year, and 
some which has not, have arrived this Christmas in their usual 
force. Some we notice to-day, some we leave for another review. 
The place of honour is undoubtedly due to the ever fresh and 
agreeable L’homme @ Toreille cassée (Paris: Hachette), which 
epPents with more than sixty illustrations of considerable size b 

. Courboin. The artist has rap rer the type of M. About’s 
resuscitated hero very pleasantly, though we, for our part, fancy 
that Colonel Fougas was a rougher customer in the flesh. And 
surely M. Courboin’s patriotism need not have led him to repre- 
sent the Englishwoman in the railway carriage as nearly hideous 
when M. About thoughtfully admits that she was assez jolie, 
Then we have an extensive and well-illustrated volume by M. F. 
Dillaye on Les jeux de la jeunesse (Paris: Hachette). The treat- 
ment is cosmopolitan ; but a fearful suspicion of M. Dillaye’s trust- 
worthiness in games that we do not know comes on us when 
we find him, in his account of cricket, obliging the “ batman” with 
two “guards,” who apparently help him to defend his wicket 
against the wicked “ bowlman.” It is not quite easy to see even 
the origin of this singular notion of M. Dillaye’s. But if ever he 
becomes a batman, and expects the wicket-keeper (whoseems vaguely 
to be indicated by the word “ guard”) to assist him to “détendre 
son wicket avec la ténacité et l’ardeur de soldats sur la bréche,” 
ah! how soon will he bewail the treachery of Albion! It ought 
to be said, however, that the details of the volume are in man 
cases quite correct (though we must own that the apparent identi- 
fication of “ English billiards ” with the noble game of cockamaroo 
might justly shock the countrymen of Messrs. Roberts, Bennett, 
and Cook), the contents various and interesting, and the illustra- 
tions lavish and to turn over. La petite Lowisette, by A. 
Genevraye (Paris: Hetzel), is a story 4 writer who is good 
at this class of stories, illustrated by M. Adrien Marie, who 
has made little girls a speciality. Les émigrants du Trans- 
vaal (Paris: Hetzel) borrows and translates its matter from 
our late lamented Mayne Reid ; but bestows on it a get-up 
and a complement of illustrations such as that friend of 
English youth never enjoyed, in his own country, during his 
lifetime. Mme. Th. Bentzon in Pierre Cassecou (Paris: Hetzel) 
has aleo come, though less directly, to England for her matter, 
having, as she states very honestly in her preface, adapted to 
Freuch use and supplemented part of Miss Florence Montgomery’s 
Misunderstood. ‘he illustrations here are by M. Meyer, and 
though good enough, are less spirited and more conventional in 
type than some others that we have noticed. La mére aux chats 
and Un jardin suspendu (Paris: Hachette) are two volumes of 
short tales, the first by M. Ch. Deslys, the second by Mme. de Witt, 
and are both good of their kind. The illustrations in both, by 
different artists, are to some extent of the conventional kind of 
ore just referred to, a class of illustration which probably 

eases the young persons for whom these books are intended 

tter than it does the world-worn critic. M. Deslys’s book, how- 
ever, which deals with Norman subjects, has some good local 
sketches of places, and Mme. de Witt’s writing needs no 
commendation. M. Paulian’s La hotte du chiffonnier (Paris: 
Hachette) is of a somewhat different character from any book yet 
noticed, as indeed its title indicates. It contains a large collection 
of apparently trustworthy facts about the curious class it deals 
with, and is fully illustrated, many of the illustrations being par- 


ticularly good specimens of their kind. 


SCOTTISH MEDALS.* 


Y custom and the common use of words coins and medals are 

confounded together as one class of objects and the subject 
of a special study—numismatics. The French médaille means a 
coin preserved as a curiosity; and, until quite recently, the 
English medal has precisely the same signification; so that, for 
example, Addison’s Dialogue on Medals is a dialogue on ancient 
coins, and is not concerned at all with medals in their quite 
modern sense. By a relic of the same usage a cabinet of Greek 
coins will often enough be spoken of as a cabinet of medals, 
though the medal, strictly so called, was unknown to the Greeks; 
while it is common enough to hear even from official persons that 
the Coin Collection of the British Museum is kept in the Medal 
Room. But, despite this a peg of custom, the study of 
coins and the study of medals really do lie some distance apart, 
and possess interests of a quite different character. The history of 
money is, or might be made, a really important branch of the 
history of culture. There are many questions touching the 
history of commerce and finance which we could not answer save 


* Cat of the Medals of Scotland. By R. W. Cochran-Patrick of 
Woodside, M.P. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 


for the information which we get from the study of ancient coins. 
Money is of universal use among nations in a certain of 
culture. But medals are a fancy product, and, as a matter of fact, 
they have existed only during a short period of the history of 
civilization. Invented by the Romans, they fell out of use in the 
middle ages, and were only revived at the dawn of the Renaissance, 
since which time they have continued in use uninterruptedly until 
our own days. As works of art they should be less with 
contemporary coins than with contemporary work in bronze or in 
the precious metals; as historical monuments they may be com- 
pared with prints quite as much as with coins. 

These considerations are required to prepare the reader fora — 
certain measure of disappointment which he may feel after reading 
the book before us, and comparing it with Mr. Oochran-Patrick’s 
magnificent Records of the Coinage of Scotland. The former was 
one of the most interesting antiquarian monuments in its own. 
field which has ever been compiled in this country. The limited 
nature of his present subject made it impossible that Mr, Cochran- 
Patrick could prepare us so great a treat again. Still we think, as 
we shall presently have occasion to point out, that he might have 
done more for us than he has done. In beauty of binding, of type, 
end illustration, this Catalogue of Scottish Medals forms a worthy 
companion to the “ Records”; but in respect of scholarly execu- 
tion and finish it scarcely does so, 

We readily admit that the scope was necessarily much narrower. 
We have said that in Europe the medallic art was not revived till 
the dawn of the Renaissance. In these Northern lands its appear- 
ance was much later. In England the first medals of native manu- 
facture are of the reign of Henry VIII, At the end of Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick’s preface the reader will see the engraving of a 
medal of James 1V. If he is practised in the study of medals, he 
will think that either the engraver has been unskilful, or that the 

iece is certainly not of the time that it ~— to belong to. 
hen he comes to look at the text, he will see that, though the 
medal is fully described, there is no clear evidence that as a 
contempo' piece it ever existed. Mr. Cochran-Patrick says:— 
“ Casts (7.e, in this case later reproductions very likely made after 
some engraving) of this medal are common ; the original and artist 
are unknown.” And elsewhere we read :—‘ No contemporary medal 
of any Scottish sovereign is known to exist = to the reign 
of Queen Mary.” To the general reader it will be something of a 
shock to find that this piece, the first upon which his eye lights, is 
at best only a copy of a piece which can no longer be discovered, 
and is too probably a fancy medal which had no contemporary 
rototype ; for it need not be said that the authors who first pub- 
ish drawings of it are not to be trusted as judges of what is 
genuine and what is spurious. It is the same, too, when we come 
to the plates at the end of the volume. In the first of these, 
among a series of pieces, some of them highly interesting, such as 
the jetons struck for Queen Mary during her life in Paris, and one 
at least of extraordinary beauty, the famezs medal of the Queen 
by Primavera, made doubtless at the same period, we come across 
one piece which looks as much out of place as the guest of the 
med that had not on a wedding-garment. This medal, as 
anybody could guess, is not contemporary. It is one of a series 
of the early kings of Scotland, made by Tassie, we believe, in the 
last century or early in the present one, and of as much value 
from an historical point of view as are Mme. Tussaud’s portraits 
of our early English Kings. 

We do not, of course, mean that Mr. Cochran-Patrick puts the 
medal in as acontemporary piece. We are quite aware, too, that 
in placing in this manner contemporary and posthumous medals 
side by side, he is only following the precedent set by all those 
who have published catalogues of medals of the same kind as his. 
But it isa precedent which ought at once to be broken through. That 
it has not long before been so is a proof how much less scientific is 
the study of medals than the study of coins. No one would dream 
of classing among the coins of a king commemorative pieces 
which were struck long after his death: among the coins of 
Alexander, for instance, all the tetradrachms which bear his head, 
or among the coins of John the Magnanimous of Saxony those 
thalers struck in 1630 to éommemorate the signing of the Confes- 
sion of Angeiate, one hundred years before. Nay, we have done 
the study of medals, as a whole, an injustice. So long as writers 
are concerned with artistic pieces they know how to keep apart 
those of different ages. No one dealing with Renaissance medals 
of Italy or France or Germany mixes up the productions of the 
sixteenth century with those of the seventeenth. But when we 
are treating the study from an historical point of view, it is 
thought that liberties of this kind may be taken without apology: 
On the same principle Mr. Scharf might purchase for the ational 
Portrait Gallery a fancy picture by Maclise. 

We think, again, that Mr. Cochran-Patrick might have added 
a little more comment to his text than he has given us. So far as 
we have been able to observe, his illustrative matter is confined 
entirely to one set of medals—namely, to those which belong to 
the time of the Stuart rebellions subsequent to the ar ession of 
William III. ; and these illustrations are in no case original ; 
are quotations from a paper communicated by the Mr. 
Hawkins to the Archeological Institute of Edinburgh. If want 
of space were the reason why more information—n inform- 
ation sometimes to the lay reader—is withheld, we thiuk some 
space might have been saved by printing the descriptions of the 
medals themselves on a smaller scale. The handsome in 
which all these are given certainly contributes to give the book 
the appearance which it has of an édition de luxe. But it must be 
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confessed that in the present day, when such beautiful and abso- 
obtainable by photographic processes, the reason for a further v: 
elaborate description of the pieces is not very apparent. In the 
old times, when all illustrations were subject to the possible 
carelessness of the engraver, the case was different. Or another 
plan ee been adopted. The descriptions of medals which 
the au or the cataloguer has not himself seen might, without 
disadvantage, have been printed in a smaller type than that used 
for the descriptions taken from actual observation. As it is, it is 
rather difficult to be sure whom we have to trust. Sometimes at 
the end of a long description of what seems an interesting piece, 
we read, “ I am not aware where a specimen of this medal exists,” 
or “ the original is not now known to exist,” and so forth. The 
mottoes inscribed on the medals are given without one word of 
comment. In general they present no difficulties, though occa- 
sionally the abbreviations are a little puzzling, such as, for 
example, the Pep. Pr. Supp. on p. 26, It is even ible that 
some readers might not understand the conclusion of the follow- 
ing, given quite in its baldest form:—“ Infelix Perdas 
Ut Si Quis Asellum In Campum Doceat Hor. Serm, L.I.” At any 
rate, it would have been worth while to have noticed that Horace 
wrote “in campo.” We confess ourselves to have been fairly 
Pry by the word “ Ielosenha” round a medal of the Duke 
of Albany, and we should have been glad to know what inter- 

retation (if any) has been given of it. We were by no means 

ecided how we were expected to translate “ De Bell. ad Preston 
Capt.” until it occurred to us that this was probably a misprint 
for “ Rebell. &c.” 

The medals which are described and engraved in this book are 
many of them of very considerable historical interest, and some 
likewise of a rarity. Mr. Cochran-Patrick has evidently a fine 
collection of his own, as the great majority of these pieces are 
represented in his own cabinet. He has, for instance, an example 
in gold of the fine and rare medal of James I., struck probably on the 
return of the king toScotland after his marriage. The chief Scottish 
collections of coins and medals, such as the National Collection at 
Edinburgh, and the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, possess only 
specimens in silver. The British Museum has the only other ex- 
ample in the more precious metal, Next to this piece in the 

te stands another, still more interesting and more rare, the 
arge medal presenting the portraits of James and Anne of 
Denmark side by side, the former wearing a high hat of somewhat 
peculiar shape, similar to that which he wears on certain of his 

Id coins. This medal is not in Mr. Cochran-Patrick’s collection. 

mples in silver are in the Hunterian Museum and in the 
Advocates’ Library. There is, so far as we know, but one speci- 
men in gold, that in the possession of the Duke of Athol. Among 
the most beautiful of the medals of Charles I, is that struck on 
the King’s re-entry into London after his return from coronation 
at Scone, though we scarcely see in what respect it belongs to the 
class of Scottish medals, It is the work of Thomas Rawlins, 
who, by the way, is described as — Rawlins in the index to the 
volume. Next follow in order of date—though, as personal 
medals, they fall by Mr. Patrick's arrangement into a different 
class from the pieces just spoken of—the beautiful and historically 
most interesting portraits of some of the statesmen or soldiers of 
the reign of Charles I, We have medals by the Simons of Lords 
Loudoun, Dunfermline, and Lauderdale, and Sir Charles Erskine. 
Another medal of the Marquess of Montrose, inferior to the pre- 
ceding ones in artistic merit, is historically more interesting 
any. On the reverse is the quaint inscription :— 

True Pelican who split his blood 
To save his King do’s country good. 

This motto, of course, shows the medal to be posthumous. But, 
from its style, it cannot be much later than the death of the great 
Marquess. Then follows (in historical sequence) Simon's medal of 
the battle of Dunbar, with its fine | peg vs of Cromwell. The 
medals of the Stuarts, after their loss of the English throne, are very 
fully represented, and form an exceptionally interesting series. 
We have already said that these are almost the only pieces to 
whose description explanatory notes are attached. As there are 
no medals of Charles II., and scarcely any of James previous to 
his abdication, we suppose that Mr. Cochran-Patrick considers that 
the Stuart family recovered its claim to be reckoned Scottish when it 
lost the crown of the United Kingdom. If this were the case, they 
were by a patriotic North Briton rather to be congratulated 
than commiserated on their change of state. Among the portraits 
of illustrious Scotchmen with which the volume concludes are 
two medals of Carlyle—a vigorous but rather cloudy and sketchy 
portrait by Legros, and Boehm’s excellent likeness, executed on 
the occasion of Carlyle’s eightieth birthday. Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick shows an extensive knowl of his subject. The 
numerous references to other works and to other collections by 
which his descriptions are accompanied will be of the greatest 
assistance to the student, and give his work a permanent place in 
nunismatic libraries. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 
M CHEREST in the introduction of his volumes (1) speaks 


e with justice and moderation of the difficulties which pre- 
sent themselves in studying what is called the ancien régime, 
One is somewhat loth to retort the question whether he thinks 


chute de Vancien régime—1787-1789. Par Aimé Chérest. 2 vols. 


that these difficulties are, in the case of ordinary historical 
students, likely to be lessened by a book which gives two stout 
and closely-printed volumes to the events of two years, The fact 
is that the modern historical school in its laudabié adherence to 
“the document” is making it more than ever difficuit to see the 
wood for the trees, Some of M. Chérest’s minor conclusions, 
which appear to have been drawn from a not inconsiderable study 
of the records, are valuable enough; such as the opinion that the 
success of the Revolution probably, and its violence certainly, 
were in the main due to the incredible weakness and want 
of foresight of the executive Government, and the proposition 
that the troubles to come in Paris were clearly indicated by 
the troubles in the provinces, and ought to have been 

inst accordingly. But when these conclusions lead M. 
Chérest to another conclusion, that “neither the necessity nor 
the legitimacy of the Revolution must be contested,” then we 
meet him with a direct negative, which can easily be based on his 
own facts and arguments. His elaborate investigations have 
shown, no doubt, that there was chaos; but they have not shown 
that there were no means of introducing order into that chaos 
in an orderly way, and that a chaos more chaotic had to be 
created before order could be introduced at all. He speaks of him- 
self as a “ resolute Conservative,” who has been induced by the 
study of the facts to approve of the Revolution. It is odd that 
M. Taine, against whose handling this book is pretty obviously, 
though not openly, directed, and who would scarcely have been 
described as a resolute Conservative some years ago, has been led 
to a conclusion quite different from M. Chérest’s by study that is 
not less extensive, conducted with ability which is certainly not 
lessdecided. It is surely not unfair to draw the moral that, before 
attacking a vast array of unclassilied facts, it is as well to be sure 
that one has the faculty of handling them without bewilderment. 

The indefatigable Admiral Jurien de la Graviére has added to 
his other books on ancient maritime affairs two volumes on the 
war-ships and the commerce by sea of the principal Greek naval 
Power that came after Alexander and of Rome (2). The difficulty 
of such a book is, of course, the scattered and scanty condition of 
the texts which give the facts. In dealing with such matters, 
however, Admiral Jurien de la Graviére is now an expert. But 
perhaps he is rather unduly scornful of the “ Orow of Duilius,” 
and we rather wish he had devoted more attention to the question 
how it was manceuvred, 

Three volumes of the excellent Biblii des merveilles (3) 
are before us. M. André’s book of ants is an agreeable addition 
to the scientific members of the series, and M. Roy's account of 
the famous panic as to the arrival of the end of the world in the 

ear 1000 is a popular historical study, not without merit, though 
it is swollen — which has no very obvious relevance to 
the subject. courage civique is a collection of historical stories 
rather jejunely told and of doubtful value. 

The second volume of MM. Steenackers and Le Goff’s Histo: 
of the War of 1870 outside Paris (for that is what it comes toy 
has appeared (4). We have on former occasions observed that 
the principal author is strongly prejudiced. But the book is well 
informed and not intentionally one-sided, and its collection of 
documents is very useful. The present volume extends to the end 
of October 1870. 

The account of M. Léon Cahun’s journeyings along the great river, 
the river Euphrates, in M. Dreyfous’s cheap series of travels (5), 
makes a very fair specimen of the light order of travel-writing, 
and deals with a district not too familiar. It is indeed one of the 
best of this series that we have seen. The other volume of it, 
which is before us, is the account of Colonel Flatters’s Saharan 
missions, The termination of these,a massacre by the — 
tribe, is within recent memory, and had not a little to do wi 
the change of the locale of French activity in Africa to the regions 
of the Niger and Congo. This book is of a more business-like 
character than M. Cahun’s. The author is strongly in favour of 
further exploration and annexation, but he admits with a com- 
mendable frankness that France is hated by her Algerian sub- 
jects and their neighbours. As this admission, which is entirely 
contrary to the habits of French travellers and travel-writers, 
will show, he is a sensible person, and his notions on the famous 
Trans-Saharian Railway have nothing extravagant about them 
when it is once allowed that such a scheme is possible, 

Among novels we have before us a new edition of Jack(6), pub- 
lished in that Petite bibliothéqgue of M. Lemerre’s which is the 
resting-place sooner or later of most noteworthy fiction and 

try in contemporary France; a good specimen of M, Hector 
Malov’s manner in Micheline (7) (by the way there is already a 
novel, or at least a child’s story, of that title in French, if we mis- 
take not), and a Provengal study of a slightly naturalist kind, but 
with none of the worse faults of the school, in M. Pouvillon’s 
LD’innocent (8). 


(2) La marine des Ptolémées et la marine des Romains, Par le Vice- 
Amiral Jurien de la Gravitre. 2 vols. Paris: Plon. 

(3) Bibliothéque des merveilles—Les fourmis. Par E. André. Le 
courage civique. Par M. Petit. L’an mille. Par J. Roy. Paris: 
Hachette. 

Histoire du gouvernement de la défense nationale en province, Par 
Steenackers et F. Le Goff. Tome Paris ; Charpentier. 

(5) Bibliothéque d’aventures et de voynges—Excursions sur les bords de 
(?Euphrate. Par Léon Cahun. Les deux missions du nel Flatters. 
Par un membre de la premitre mission. Paris: Dreyfous. 

(6) Jack. Par Alphonse Daudet. 2 vols. Paris: Lemerre. 

(7) Micheline. Par Hector Malot. Paris: Charpentier. 

(8) L’innocent. Par E, Pouvillon, Paris: Lenerre, 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


have heard of an historian who thought that the whole 
course of English history had been designed by an over- 
ruling Providence to lead up to a sound Whig esc oe The 
author of The Training of England : an Historical Sketch (Seeley & 
Co.) holds another, but not very dissimilar, theory. He believes 
that from the arrival of Hengist and Horsa we have been divinely 
guided to a state of things in which Low Church Christianity 
with a tendency to Dissent may flourish. It is not necessary to 
show by example how a writer looking at the past in this spirit 
writes of English history. Of course he sees nothing in the 
medizval Church but a greedy priesthood and here and there an 
Evangelical Dissenter. Of course there is a great deal about 
Wycliffe, but nothing about either his occasional backslidings or 
those political ideas of his which are so remarkably like the 
Socialism of to-day with another terminology. It would never 
do to say that the Reformer had a good deal in common with 
Mr. Henry George, which is the fact, though it is not pleasant 
to have to bracket such a writer of English as Wycliffe with that 
blatant sciolist. The anonymous author of The Training of Eng- 
d.nd has not gone to much trouble in search of authorities. His 
notes are full of references to, and his text is full of quotations 
from, Mr. Green, and from MacFarlane’s History of England. 


The student of the political history of the United States may 
doubtless do worse than read Mr. E. Stanwood’s History of 
Presidential Elections (Triibner & Co.; Boston: Osgood & Co.) 
It has internal evidence of being full and accurate in matters 
of fact, and the critic most unlearned in American history can 
see that it is written in an impartial spirit. Party men of both 
sides would certainly find it unfair, and that is a very good 
test. Itis perhaps due to the narrowness of our ideas that we 
find the subject painfully dull. The ups and downs of political 
adventurers in Spain are not lively reading, but they compare 
favourably with most of this book, The struggles of Democrat 
with Republican are exceeding tiresome; and, when one gets 

of small print full of resolutions passed in this or the other 
onvention for or against Andrew Jackson or Polk, the tedium be- 
comes unbearable. The American people have generally contrived 
to manage their affairs with good sense in things essential; but 
good sense is not a brilliant quality, and it is compatible with an 
astonishing poverty of ideas and language. 

When we say that Queer Quotes ani Odd Jokes from ’F isco 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) is a collection of Californian stories we 
have said nearly enough about it. The description means that 
Mr. H. L. Williams talks about the men and things familiar in the 
works of Bret Harte, and also that he does it without the little 
touch of humour and romance which serves to disguise their 
essentially commonplace character in the stories of the better- 
known author. 


Miss Elizabeth M. Sewell’s Letters on Daily Life(Walter Smith, 
late Mozley) are so many lay sermons, “ addressed to imaginary 
pupils”; for the rest, they are very good lay sermons, and the 
advice they give is excellent. 

The “Second Series” of Our Little Life, by the author of “ The 
Recreations of a Country Parson ” (Longmans, Green, & Co.) is a 
book which needs no recommendation. The good old phrase is 
pertectly in keeping with these “ Essays Consolatory and Domestic, 
with some others.” Outwardly the volume is neat, and inwardly 
it is 1ull of trim little platitudes. 

Mr. B, B. Goll’s Nursery Hygiene (Henry Kimpton) and Mr. 
T. C, Hepworth’s Magic Lantern (Chatto & Windus) are two 
treatises which are written in a sufficiently intelligible style. 

We notice with pleasure the appearance of a cheap issue of 
Mr. Napier’s edition of Boswell’s Joinson (Bell & Sons). It is in 
six voluwes of handy size, and costs one guinea in all. It has 
naturally none of the magnificence of the costlier issues, but is 
trimly brows and of distinctly good quality in the matter of 
paper and printing. 

Mrs. Kinsgley has made a birthday book by collecting quota- 
tions from the works of her husband. It isa handsome volume 
(Macmillan & Co.) We have received a handful of Reports of one 
kind or another which we can do no more than name for the benefit 
of those interested in their subjects. The Book Buyer, 1884 
(Charles Scribner's Sons), is a very pretty specimen of the book- 
seller's illustrated catalogue, enlivened by literary matter—whether 
“quote” or not we do not know—from the pens of American 
writers. The following names speak for themselves :— The Educa- 
tional Almanack, 1885 (Natioval Education Union) ; The Circulars 
of Information of the Bureau of Education, Nos. 1V. and V. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office); 7he Report of the Metro- 


politan Hospital Sunday Fund, The Second Annual of the 


Metropolitan Public Garden, Boulevard, and Playground Associa- 
tion, 1884, and The Railway Diary and jal Directory 
(McCorquodale & Co.) 

The. familiar and useful Whitaker (J. Whitaker) and the 

ually useful and familiar British Almanack and Companion 
(the Stationers’ Company) for 1885 are published. 

Messrs. Rock Brothers have sent us specimens of a new writing 
paper with envelopes to match which is called “ Romanesque,” 
and described as the Paper of the Imperial Cesars. Our own 
correspondence with the Imperial Czesars has been too limited to 
enable us to judge of the accuracy of this description. But those 
who like a perfectly smooth paper which is free from the slipperi- 


ness and greasiness of most smooth paper will find the “Roman- 
ue” very pleasant to use. 

e have also received from Messrs. T. J. and T. Smitha 
selection of their useful and well-known Diaries for 1885. As 
particularly convenient, we may notice a Small Scribbling Diary 
(No. 6c) interleaved with blotting-paper, and plainly bound. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DeraRTMENT has been Removen from 38 
to 38 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
83 Sournampton Street, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wittram Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


FRANCE. 
Copies of the SatuRDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


The SaturDAY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay REvIEew may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, VOLUME LVILI., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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The Boundary Ci Relations—Tbe Navy—Suitors in Person— 
Wopping an Editor—Egypt—a. New Horror—African Coasts and Rivers— 
Hoasing the Poor at Naples—University Education for London—Mr. Courtney's 
Crusade—Sir Alexander Grant — Dynamite at Home and Abroad. 


Primary Education in France—Bastien Lepage—Pauperism and Local Debts— 
The Picture Galleries, III. — Nicaragua Canal Treaty—The Theatres—The 
German Reed Entertainment—A Dream of Fair Limits. 

Social Life in Scotland—Three Novels—An A 1 to Caesar—Botticelli’s Drawings 
for the Divina Commedia—Episodes of Second Life—Journal of Hellenic 
Studies—Bay+rd ‘Taylor—Christmas VL—French Literature—New 
Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MASDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. Master, the 


H.C. OGLE, Feltow and late Tutor of Mas alen College, Ireland, and Graven 

Scholar, First Yerus, 1885, will begin on WEDNESDAY, January New boys will ve be 
received on the previous day hy appomtment. The work of every boy is under the direct 
supervision of the Master, particular attention is given to young boys, and there is special pre- 

tion for scholarship and other examinations, Among the successes gained in the months 
Pine 1883—June 1484, are :—First Classical Scholarship, ‘Gueen' 8; First Classical Scholarship, 

le ; Classical hovarshiy, 3; Mathematical Scholarship, John's; Natural 
Bcience Scholarship, Jesus; First Class in Final Mathematical Schoo! : First Clase in Clas- 
sical Moderations; two First Classes in Accessit to Junior 
Mathematical (University) Scholarship. in the for board. tuition in 
ordinary subjects, and school subseri prions. rannum. 
the ‘haste vane 

BR. 


COLLEGE. —The School reassembles on 


Thursday, January 22. Apply to the PRINCIPAL for particulars. 
YP IMBLEDON COLLE GE. — Established Sixty Years, 


he Patronage of 
Field-Marshal 7 NAPIER of MAGDALA, and others, 
Chairman of Council. 
Lieut.-General Sir GERALD GRAHAM, V.C., K.C.B., R.E. 
Head- Master. 
Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A. 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient Staff of Masters. 


Thorough preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and all Competitive Examinations. Last 
i. were Nine successes for Woolwich and Sandhurst: jest July Four, r ap, eee being under 


7 years of age, were successful for Woolwich, and two for Sandhurst, in addition to successes 
at ihe "Preliminary and other Examinations, At the Examination for Woolwich, just con- 
< . Three have been d d for ion to Woolwich. All the above passed 


COLLEGE, TAVISTOC K— 


ELLY 
K The | have REDUCED the FEES KELLY COLLEGE to per 
annum (fir boarders). At this Se Boys are pi 


the buildi ious and a 3 a} Pi Fives ourts, 
Carpenter h'Shop. NEXT begins on January 32, to 
AST 


FRRADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Sogr of, £50, one of £30, one of £20, will be filled up in June next. Condidates mast have 
1885.—For further particulars, apply to The Rev. the 


MALVERN CUOLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of 
this College will become VACANT on April 8, 1885, and the College Council will 
elect a Head-Master on | =I 13th next. to commence his duties on (ne ensuing Ist of May. 
Condidates must be Graduates of Uxford, Cambridge, or Dublin University, and in Priest ‘3 
orders at the time of election. or within three — after the &ppointment. it Head- 


Master's House nty ill be 
received at Malvern by the Secretary of the College not later then February 16, ‘aad he 
the furtber iniormation that may be desired. 


ewillin meantime supply any 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
SHEPPERTON, near London. 

NRY_ ST. CLAIR FatLDey. M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) and MALCOLM 

Pret M.A. (Clifton and C.C.C., Oxtord, late Assi: stant-Master at bergh prepare 

for the Publ ie Schools.—For Pr and to H. St. Chain 
‘BILDEN, Esq., Halliford. Middlesex. 

HILLSIDE, ELSTREE. —Thorough PREPARATION for 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS from Seven to 

and w reach of London. house is with extensive 
Grounds and Pla; the immediate superintend- 
rin, 


ence of the He ester’ Wife, and the A— he comtorts of 
last = Hillside Boys have taken places Rugby. Charterhouse, Westminster, 
St. Paul's, Merchant Taviors', Marlborough, U ppingham, Cli and Wellington. 
1), and cate Boys receive individual and special tuition. Terms moderate,—For 
es, apply to Mr. David MuNRO, H. near London. 


HOLMEsSD! ALE HOUSE, BURGESS HILL, Sussex.— 
Mr. McC. HILL, formerly Scholar of Balliol Coll Prepares BOYS for 

Marlbon taht College and the Public Schools. ‘Terms, Eighty Guin 

HOME, CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY EXAMI- 

| October Militia, Literary, First, 3rd, 6th, 


GRADUATED 
COUNTY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. JIMITED. 


BOARDING FOR GIRLS. 


CENTRE SCHOOLS. 
Lerms inclusive, £63, 


COUNTY SCHOOLS, 
BannanpD Terms inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools in ‘contemplation.) 
Apply to Mrs. _ a Head-Mistress, Worcester Park, Surrey; or to the 
, R. Boorn, Esq., 4 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's et London, W.c. 


I ,ANG UE FR ANGA ISE.—FONTAINEBLEAU.—Une 
FAMILLE FRANCAISE recevrait pour un, deux mois ou plus, un JEUNE HOMME 
Renseignements, oodcote 


voudrait apprendre le FRANCA _— Rev. Charies B. Fendall, W: 
yp Wind m, Bagshot, Surr rrey 


Gympasium, 
the HEab- 


“Worcesrer Park, SURREY 
DaRLINGTON, DURHAM 


a ; TY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ, AND 
’ UPHOLSTERY FFs. 
LIBERTY ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS, 
ART **LIBERTY’’ COLOUBS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGN 
FABRIC S. | ross, wexpsnsive 
AND STERLING VALUE. 


East India Mion | REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW Patrerss Post Free. 
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HEDGES & BUTLER, 
WINE SHIPPERS & MERCHANTS, 


London (Chief Ofice) : Brighton: 
155 Regent Street. | 30 King’s 


Bonpep Stores: CRESCENT VAULT, LONDON DOCKS, E. 


SHERRY. CHAMPAGNE. 
Shipped direct from Messrs. HepGEs Pea Doz. Per Doz, 
& BuTcEr’s Shipping Ce!Jars, at Jerez- Hr.-Borrs, 
de-la- Frontera, in the South of Spain. Sparkling .. a Prd 
, Trés Sec (Mess and 
i 2u 24 30 36 42 48 60 72 Ball Wine) ow 
Vino de Pato recom 36 Rich 
36/48 | Rich Sillery Creaming 3 
Montilla and Amontillado ..48 60 72 | H- 
Amorveo nd Oloroso.. 72 84 96 | Extra Dry (Cuvée 
India (chipped round } ry 96 |  (Cuvéede Réserve) 84 .. 45 
Cuvée exceptionnelle, 
Paxarete, Vino de Pasto, and other Brut ee - 96 ww 6 
Soleras. 
PORT. AGENTS FOR 
From the Wood eo 24 30 36 
Crusted Port .. .. 42 4% 54 60 MELNOTTE & FILS 
Drs and Fruity a = 72 84 = 
Dry Port, 22 years in bott ee 20 AMP. ES. 
very old,in wood .. of. 
hite Port .. es 
Famed Vintages, 1853, 1858, 1861, 1863, CUVEE DE RESERVE. 
1870, 1875, 1878, 1881. 
Vintage 1880, Extra Sec, Sec, or Brut, 
CLARET. ee 84s. per dozen bottles, 45s. per dozen 
Bordeanx .. os ee 
St. Julien and Médoc 24 80 38 
it. Estéphe aud Emilion... 
ville .. 48 60 & 
—— - "64 60 84 and will be equal to 1874 Vintage. 
Margaux and Mouton ee 60 72 84 
Chateau Lafite ..72 84 96 120 HOCK. 
Chateau Margaux, Latour, Haut Brion, Per Dozey 
and other Chateau Wines, 
RDEAUX, | and Hatienheim 3) 36 42 
Nierstein 
TE BO Geisenheim ee oe 4 
Hochheimer 2 
«42 48 60 | Marcobrunner .. 60 72 8 
= Riidesheim ee 54 60 
qv Scharlachberg .. .. 654 60 72 
and Stein- 
RED BURGUNDY. Steinberg Cabinet eee 
Beanjo'ais .. 20 24 | Johannesberg Castle .. 144 200 
Macon ani Beaune ee 30 36 42 | Assmannshausen (a 
St. George. 28 Red Hock) ee 48 66 72 
Pommard .. oe oe 386 42 Affenthaler ee 48 60 
ilion .. os ee 36 42 Steinwein in Boxbeutel.. 4 60 
Chambertin ee oe 60 72 84 
Core Ré.ie . ee 60 72 84 
Corton... oe 60 72 
Richebcurg 72 84 | Still Moselle ee ee 30 
Clos-de-Vougedt .. oe 72 84 96 | Zeltingen .. 36 42 48 
Hermitage.. 60 72 84 | ranneberg and Grunhausen 48 60 
Sparkling Red Burgundy 48 60 72 84 | Mvscatel .. ee + 60 72 
Scharsber; ee 72 84 
Sparkling ceello. ee 48 60 72 
WHITE BURGUNDY. es 
Chablis and Pouilly 24 30 36 42 48 at ae oe 
Montrache' ee 
St. Péray and Sparkling St. Péray 60 
§ ng B 72 VARIOUS. 
os 3% 48 72 
M:lmsey Madeira in half-bottles 60 72 
Pale Cognac Brandy 44 48 60 72 84 Bucellas os 42 
Champagne Brandy ++ 84)! Rich and Dry Lisbon” 4 
Liqueur Brandy (very old) .. .. 120)! Rich and Dry Marsala 20 2% 
Highland . +» 42 48 54 Hungarian oo ee ee 30 36 
Trish Whisky +» 42 48 54) Vermuth oe 48 60 
American Boarbon Whisky ++ «+ Lachrymem Christi .. ee 
m Sack, Malmsey, Frontignan, 
| Sweet and Unsweetened Gin 30 36 Lunel, ation, 
Schiedam Hollands .. .. 36 and other Wines, 


The greater number of the above Wines are also in Half-Bottles at 4s, extra for the 
Two Dozen Half-Bottles. 


Wines and Spirits in Bond for India, 
see Special Export List. 


HEDGES & BUTLER. 
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ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM, LANCASTER, 

FOR IDIOTIC, IMBECILE, AND WEAK-MINDED YOUNG PERSONS. 

Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Chairman of the Central Committee—The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 
Vice-Chairmen. 

EDWARD LAWRENCE, Esq., M.A., J.P., Liverpool. 

Sir ANDREW FAIRBAIRN, Kat., M.P., Leeds. 
Resident Medical Superintendent_G. E. SHUTTLEWORTH, B.A. (Lond.), M.D. 
Assistant Medical Oficer-HAROLD G. TAYLOR, M.D. (Lond.) 

The ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM is abovt « mile from Lancaster. It has an estate o 
100 acres of excellent land, in a charming and salubrious situation ; and, with its farm, 
greunee and garden, workshops, schools, &c., affords great variety of eccupation and 
nstruction. The system of training is designed to secure the menta!, moral, — physical 
improvement oi mentally-detic ent young persons. ‘There is a large Staff of Teachers, 
Trade Iustructors, Attendants, and Nurses 

Pupils elected by Subscribers must belong to the Associated Northern Counties of Le 

ba at various ratex of payment (according to class and 


a from any part of the country. 
vision bas been made for Special Private Pupils in a Detached Boarding- 


House, with excellent accommodation and private grounds, commanding fine views 
of e Bay, the Lake Mountains, &c. 
fe ti 
an may be obtained trom the all communica: 
Toyal Albert Asylum, Lancaster. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


President, the Right Ion, the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


This Society supplies Elastic Stockings, Trusses, Artficial Limbs, &c., and every description 
of Mechanica] Support to the Poor. 
— Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUNDS. 
ibutions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co.,/4 Lombard 
oan 3 or at the Offices, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., by 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


C HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annnal Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
Annual Expendi £12,000 
THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this deficit, and permanently reduce it, either by 
Donations and | Annual Subseriptic ms, OF Legacies fi for Inves: ment. 


ee E LONDON WARMING and VEN TIL ATING COM- 

PANY.—GURNEY STOVES (as used in St. Paul's and twenty other Cathedrals, and 

in more than 5,000 Churches, Government and o:her Buildin. s). Particulars and estimates free. 
32 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Ww.c, 


Cut FLOWERS.—Roses, 3s. ; Carnations, 2s. dozen; Violets, 


Mignonette, Orange Blossom, Hyacinths, “Aulothenes. or Mixed Flowers. 2s. per box. sent 
vst free, for cheque, P.O.0., or English stamps.—D.rect, LOUIS DE NEU, at Beaulieu, 
Nillefranche-sur- er, Nice, F Trance. 


rimoveto YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT AS MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The orizinal, best and most 
literal. Founded 1868. Cash Prices; no extra harve for time viven. Larze, 
Sto k to select from. Illustrated priced with Terms, ost free.—248, 249, and 250 
‘fottenhum Court Road, and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell Street. W. Established 1362, 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE. 


REPRESENTS ENTIRELY NOVEL CON- 
STRUCTION in the Sounding Board, tre Iron Frame, the 
Wrest Piank, the Key Action, the String Adjustment, and in the 
Pedals, resulting in superior acoustic effects, and secured by nume- 
rons Patents throughout the world. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, 18, 20. & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamplilets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EX!IBITION, 1884, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTR TACT. 


“ Strictly ure, easily assim! ated 
W. W. stooparr, Ana ine Bristol 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & NEVILL, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 a.m. to7 98.6d.| Evening, 7 to 9 2s, 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS.. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s.6a. | ft. DRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 


BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. 
ANEW SPRING WATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, at a very mderate 
price, 3ft., on. This ith N Top Mattress (3 ft., 20s.) makes a most comfortable Bed, 
be surpassed at the price. 
GOOSE DOWN QUILTS from 103, BLANKETS, 2yds. by 2}, 10s. per pair. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
SUITES, from £3. | DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 


SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in the Health Exhibition, from £11. 
ASH & WALNUT SUITES, from £12 123. SCREENS, specially suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


Easy (CHAIRS, from 30s. COUCHES, from 75s. WRITING TABLES, from 2‘, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


COCOA. 


195 to 198 TOTTENH1AM COURT ROAD. 


MISSION TO 
DEEP-SEA 
FISHERMEN. 


HE spiritual and philanthropic effort organized in 1881 

on behalf of the thousands of Smacksmen who—with 

very brief intervals of rest—are engaged all the year round 

in the Deep-Sea Trawling Fleets, has, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, proved of the utmost value. 


The work, however, grows far more rapidly than the 
income, and its demands have caused the Committee much 
anxiety. It has, moreover, been strongly felt that those 
kind friends who invested a large sum in the purchase of 
specially fitted smacks, and lent them for the purpose of the 
Mission, should be relieved of this burden, and that the 
ownership of the Znsign, Salem, Cholmondeley, and Edward 
Auriol, should be acquired by the Society. 


It is generally understood that these vessels have fished 
at night in the fleets with which they have been stationed ; 
and the Committee feel that there cannot be two opinions 
as to the advisability of thus endeavouring to meet a 
portion of the expenses and lessen the strain upon the 
charitable funds of the Mission ; but nothing can be further 
from the truth than the statement which has gained cur- 
rency, that the owners were receiving “ handsome dividends,” 
the fact being that each vessel has involved its owner in 
considerable loss. 


“ There is no life comparable in hardship and stern peril 
to that of the Simacksman,” and in the earnest desire te do 
still more than has already been effected for the benefit of 
those brave fellows to whom we all are debtors, the Com- 
mittee appeal with confidence for generous help to enable 
them to carry out the objects of the Mission by ministering 
to the spiritual and bodily necessities of these men who “do 
business in great waters,” and are cut off from the many 
privileges enjoyed by their fellow-countrymen ashore. 


It goes without saying that large donations are of the 
Jirst importance ; and a speedy and liberal response under 
this head, with additions to the Annual Subscription List, 
will lessen the anxiety of the Committee on the score of 
daily increasing expenses in conducting the work of the 
Mission. 


Collecting Cards and Boxes, with Reports and Pamphlets 
for circulation, will be readily supplied from this Office ; and 
very material help might be rendered by inducing local 
Fishmongers to take charge of Collecting Boxes, so that. 
their customers, who benefit by the Smacksman’s toil, might 
contribute something towards his comfort. 


Most grateful thanks are due to those ladies who have 
forwarded warm mufflers and cuffs for the Fishermen, but 
it may be hinted that Scotch fingering yarn should be used 
for this purpose, being quite as serviceable as better material, 
and far more economical, ' 


EDWARD BIRKBECK ; 
W. BURDETT-courrs { 


E. J. MATHER, Secretary. 
81 New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
Chi isimas 1884, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_?e—_ 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISIIOP 
of LONDON. 

Chairman—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 


FinanciAL Inrormation, JuNnE 1, 1884: 

£3,148,166 
£343,271 

£2,373,688 

£437,347 


Total Fonds 
Total Annua! 'ncome 
Total Ameunt of Claims upon Death 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BON US.—£437,847 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth | 
Division of Profits. Of the-e 1,070 were then, by means of 
Bonus, not “nly altogether freed from the payment of Annual Premiums, | 
but had, i+» almost every case, additions made to the sums originatiy 
assured, 

PREMIUMS —Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at 
very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a chase 
. upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division 
of Protits. 

MAN AGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income, 

QU ALIFICATION.—‘he Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fitth Annual Report and revised l’rospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Uflice, 1 and 2 
THE Sanctuary, WestrMinsrer, 8.W. 

PROTECTED PULICIVPS. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, 
Guarantecd Surrender-values, Whole-worlu Assurance, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LiFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the. 
fnterests and security of the Assured, as follows: 

Policy-claims are paid in fui! immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omissivu to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 
system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Re«idence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordivary whole-life Policies 
after ove year from their dae; 

Suicide dues nor affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life 
Assured ; ner of the Lilie Assured himself, unless occurring within oue year from the 
date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Ear! Cairns. 

The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord ; James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex. Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederic: John i‘lake, Esq. 

Baggullay. William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions, The Poli -y-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the h ytie-t kaown security. ‘The Poicic= are indisputabie. 

The new explanatury Pro-pectus, and full Government Keturus, will be forwarded 


‘on appl 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manayer. 
_ Offices : 30 Fie Fleet Street, B.C. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
Orrior- 11 LOMBARD STREET, LUNN, E.C. 
Law Braxcu—2l FLEET SiKEEY, 
Established iszi. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 


Directors. 
Chairmun—ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—BEAUMONT W. Esq. 

Rowland Nev''t Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonha. Carter, sq. Kit. Hon, G. J. Shaw- Lefevre, 
Charies F. Dev John B. Martin, 

Walter Hope Mork y. Esq. 

ienry John Norinun, Esq. 
avid Powe. Esq. 
Pre. ost. Esq. 

John G, Esq., MP, 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Bart. 

Hamilton, 
son Hankey 

Richard M. Harvey. 


Right Hon. John M.P. 
‘Hunter, 


Manager ey Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actnary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Share Capita! present pald 
| Funds upwards sores 
1 Annual Incume over ..........- 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas should be revewed at oo Head Office, or 
with the Agents,on or before January 8. 


PHEnNIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS. LONDON, ~ Establishe: 1782. 


WILLIAM MACDONALD 
PHANCIS B. MACDONALD } J2int Secretaries 


R 
1 


MANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Reyal Charter, A.D. 1729.) 
R SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
Orricks—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Braxcu Orvics—A PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £4,000,000. 
The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have exceeded THIRTY-THREEB 
MILLIONS STERLING. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq. Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER I AMIL ON, Sub-(/overnor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 
Direcwors. 


ROYAL EXC 


Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
Georxe Fortes Esq. 
Danwi Memertzhazen, Esq. 
Mon. Ronald Les.ie Melville. 
Witham Kobert MoLleriy, 
William Gair Rathdone, Esq. 
Sir Joun hose, Bart. 
Samuei Leo Schuster, Esq 
Ene Carring on oor, Esq. 
Henry f rederie Tiarks, 
Hubbard, Esq. Join Syducy Webb, 
Williaw Knowies, Esq. Montacu C. Wiikinson, £8q, 

NOTICE.—T he usual fifteen days for payment of FIRE PREMIU Ms falling due 
at Christmas, expire on January 

FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal All 

LIFE ASSURANCES with or without part!ejpation in Profits. 

LOANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 

ssurance, 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
ohn Garratt Es4. 


Alfred Dent, 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
harles (sermann Goschen, Esq. 
Caries t.ruest Green, 
aries Seymour Grenieli, 
Wilmot Holiand, Esq. 


A iarge participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Koyal Charter, trom the Liabilities o. partnership, 
All reat lnguysoments in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have 0 tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 
‘The Corporation a.e open to coasider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, ‘able of Bonus, and Balance Siueet will be forwarded on application, 
Kioyai Exchauge, London. E. RK. UANDOCUCK, Secretary. 


(Pe LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Total Invested Funds £6,673,.204 
of the Company's business enables it to acce,t lusurances on the most 
.IFE DEPARTMENT.— AI! descriptions of Life Insurance and Annuities at moderate 


Ta 
The larye Reversi nary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum on suins assured in the new 


Participating Las been Gec.ared ateach valuation, 
THE NEW CONDITIONS UF ASSUKANCE 
Give increased facilities tor Residence, Travel, and Occupation.- Maiutaining Policies in force, 
~Keviviag sapsed Payment of 


Liverpool, Londen, Manchester, Leeds, into Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
and Newcastie. 
rospectuses and Forms of P.oposal ior hire and Life Insurance and Annuities may be 
obtained at the Company's Offices, or trom any of iis Agents. 
Applications for Agencics invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Crovs. 


ue COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIFE, 
Capital fully subscribed om 

Capital; adup 
Lite Fund in Special ‘Trust for Life Policy Hoide about . 
Othe. uud- exceed 
TOTAL INVEsiED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MIL.!.1ONS, 
Tota! Annuai Premium Income exceeds £1,000,900 

Orrices—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

Wist Urrice-8 PALL, MALL, LO\DUN. 8.V 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
FIRE AND LIFE AND ABROAD. 


LONDON~—1 MUURGAILE STREET, E.C, ABERVLEN~—s KING STREET. 
INCUME and FUNDS (sss). 


£2,500,000 


JMPERIAL FIRE IN: “INSURAN CE OOMP ANY, 
Estabtished 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital. £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, ‘Total Iuvested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
ances aguinst Fsre on Property im all ts of the world a: moderate rete< of premium, 
sept and tiberar settlement of claims. Policies tailing due at Christinas should be re- 
lew cd on or Lelore January 9, or the sane will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITII, General Stanager, 


GCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 18z4, 


Life Premiums may be paid up in &, 10, 15, or 20 years. 


INSURANCE 


UNION and NATIONAL 


COMPANY. Established 1824. 
PROFIT POLICIES AT N NON-PROFIT RATES. 


Scorrisi UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 


PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 


UNION | NA 


ISH 


Gcorrisi and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Est Established is24. 


POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED D WOMEN'S PROPERTY ACT, 1882.” 


Goorrisd UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1824, 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE BY POLICIES PAYABLE DURING LIFETIME. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES, AND FORMS OF PROPOSAL. 


| Lonpos: 
__ 3 Kiug William Street, E.C. 


St. Andrew Square, 
6 CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY insures against Avcidents 
of ull kinds on Land or Water, and has the Largest Invested Ca,utal, the |.argest Income, and 
pays yearly the Largest Amount of © of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
Chairman, M, FarQuHar, pi Clerks at the ilway Stations, 
Local Agents, or West-end Cuice. 6 rand dings, Charing Coons, of at the I 
Othee, 64 Cornhill, London, E.C . VIAN, 


PENINSULAR and ORTENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


MPANY. 
UNDER MAILS TO INDIA, 
A 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures for— F Fortn tly 
7 ron i 


Brindisi, 


From Tilbury, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE ursdays, 12.39 
BOMBAY, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and 


Thur: 
F Brindisi, M 
rom 
AL 
Orrices: 122 ADE SHALL STRE 
‘LONDO 


Wednesdays. 
COCKSPUK STREET, 
8.W. RUE Tie 
OALLLES, MAKSEILLE 


PARIS: 7 RUE 


u 


and Valuables; the Collection 
and sale of Stocks and ¥- 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| Fire Premiums £520,000 
Leite 54.000 
| 
| 
J 
| 
IRKBECK BANK, Southampton _ —_— Lane. 
opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
| n monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged fur 
s. Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayabie on demahd. 
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FINE ART. 


GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 


WINTER 
EXHIBITION. 


THE 
WINTER EXHIBITION 
Will Open on the Ist January, 


With a Collection of the Works of 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 


And of Drawings by the late 


RICHARD DOYLE. 


Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


« THE. VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICLURE, co mite ote paws before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 

ALLEKY,35 New Bon “Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six dally. = 


DWARD LEAR.—PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS by 


Edward Lear are always on VIEW Rn Messrs. FOORD & DICKINSON’S, 129 


Wardour Street. Ox‘ord Street, W. Admission free. Owing to continued ill health, Mr. 
Lear is no ionger able to attend to his Gallery, Vile Seanyoes, in San Kemo, most oi the 
works ic which have been transierred to 120 Wardour Street, W. For W phe ona or Birth- 


day Presentr, these are extremely suitable, and are many sizes and prices 


ABRTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 
SUPERINTENDENT REQUT 


7. 

The FINANCE and IMPROVEME ITTEE the COMMISSION 
SEWERs of the City of London will thee Guildhall “of the said City 
a SUPERINTENDENT of their Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dweil- 

at Petticoat Square 
he Remuneration will be 30s. a week and rooms in the said Dwellings, with a premium in 
respect of lettings over a certain number. 

A genera: -tatement of the Duties may be seen at this Office. 

Applications to be made in the handwriting of the Candidates, stat age and previous 
employment, together with and fitness theo office, and must 
be delivered in, addressed to the undersigned, on or before Wetneskay, January 7, 1885. 

Sewers’ HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 


(THE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, by 7 more’ 850 £100,000 ny te 


The Com mpeny's 
limited to capital. Home Directurs 
J. Bristow, E Si Witte 
4, Belew. r m T. Power, K.C.B. 


il, Esq., C.M.G. 
Falconer Larkworthy, ag Sir Edw ard W. Staffurd, 
Arthur M. Mitchison, Esq ees 


‘al Board. 
The Hon. Sir FREDK. WHITAKER. En iecMo. M.G., M.L.C., late Premier of New Zealand. 
Directors are issuing Terminable Debenturcs bearing interest at 5 per cent. for Fa or 


espa 4} per cent. tor five, and 4 per cent. for a MiTCHIsO: hali-yearly by Coupons. 
Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, 
KLECTRICAL POWER STORAGE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
Registered Telegraph address “S 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P. S."". ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
steadiness and srovenes failure in Electric Light ; enables lamps to burn at any hour. day or 
pisht, vwhen engines are not running, thus combining, with the excellence and beauty of the 

iectric Liglit, the convenience of gas. ‘Chis renders it especially suitable for Hotels, Mansions, 
Blectris Light Plant for temporary Installations, such a Building Operations 

e tric Lig ant for tem such as 
Public o1 Social Meetings, Fétes, Balls, Dinners, &c. Extimates free on Pom ow BY 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Deror: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and otaless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 
The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuinsness. 


Of ali Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6.1, & 2s. per bottle. 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOWITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s, 8d. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CA RLOWITZ. 
18s., 24s., 32s., 42s., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Heap OrricE: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK. 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices : 
7 MINCING LANE, E.C.. AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS 
HAS RECEIVED 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION 
THE HIGHES!T AWARD 
OVER ALL OTHER MINERAL WATERS, NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table Waters. 
Its numerous competitors appear to have one after another fallea 
away.”—British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen's Quality, for Household use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating liqueur of high quality, made with 
choice Brandy, 


A fine appetizer; pleasant with aérated waters. 


TONIC 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


LIQUEURS. 
A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the 
Silver Medal, finest old Cognac. 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &e. 
Health Exhibition. 


Manufacturers, T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone; 
and 23 Walbrook, City. 


[STERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, SOUTIE 
Go MEDAL awarded for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY to 


& CO. 
Bans INDIA PALE and BURTON ATE BREWERS, 


and Offices, 21 to 31 PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON. 
PRICES to be obtained of all the Principal Dealers. 


Whitens the tecth, prevents decay, and gives » 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


‘THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 
dence on the verge of the Atiantic, with the mild and equable climate of North-Western. 
rdens. Reduced tarii¥ from November 1. 


836 


Devon. Rooms fucing South, overlvok ing hotel ga 
Every info:mation ont the MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 
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BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


& COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
pA, used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. Sec that you have 
5 lbs, in tins seut free, per parcels post, for 5a. 6d., or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d, 
BARBER & on aren 274 REGENT | CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
. London Bridge. nehester—93 Mark 
w. rant. resiuu— Fishergate. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 

Benedict writes :—“* I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 

suit admirably."—Mr. LU. LAURANCE. F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, 

_—— adapts his improved spectacles to assist and weakest sights. 
ions ior the aematnneed of sight free. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Many Copies of all the Rest 
Books of the Best Authors are in e¢'revlation “= UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Subscription One Guinea per Annum, and upwards, according to the number cf Volumes 
required.—Prospectuses, postage iree, on application. 
MupbiI&'s SELEcT Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
21 Regent St treet, w., and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


OOMES'S REGENT LIBR: A\RY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 
Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Twelve Volumes fas the Country, fer Three Guineas 
per Annum. All New Books added on day of publication. 


\HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom 
India and China...... eee ee 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and “America 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


SATURDAY REVLEW.—The following NUMBERS 


THE 3A LURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64.each will be siven, viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Uftice, 38 Southampton Street. Sirand, W.C. 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the ls. —HATCHARDS, 187 87 Piccadilly, 
aut the New: Books. Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, ic. 


9 5 PER CENT. “ DISCOUNT for CASH.”"—25 PER CENT.— 
ITARRISON & SON'S NEW CATALOGUE of all the important NEW BOOKS, 
now ready, post free on application. Country Orders despatched same day. 
Hannisen & Sox, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


Books at a Discount of 3d. to 9d. in the Shilling. Now ready 


GILBERT & FIELDS NEW CATALOGUE. of BOOKS, 
many beautifully uctrated and handsomely bound, suitable for presentation. Gon 
the i pe d price of which the above liberal Giaccone is allowed. Catalogues gratis and 
post free.—GILBERT & Fini. D, 67 Moorgate Street and 1s Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 


OHN BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her Majesty the Queen, 
309 Ox’ ford Street, = The Largest Selection in London of GIFT-BOUKS of every 


description. c PP 29 per ant. discount for cash. 
THe CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
CONTENTS: 
.-RAINBOW GOLD. By Davip_Curistis Book I. How Hercule 
Asmodée Bonaventure enlisted Job Round. Chaps. 1- 
CITARLES DICKENS AT HOME. By his 
REMINISCENCES OF FUO-CHOW. 
GO TO THE ANT. 
TUE TALK OF By James Pave. Chapter 27. A Royel 
Chapter 2%. The ~eyed Monster. Chapter 29. The Cypher. Chapter 30. 
Play. With Iiuctretions by Harry Furniss. 


___ Landen: : ELper, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


w ready, New Series, No. XIX..64. 


JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, JANUARY, 1885, 
Edited by D. Hack Tuk, M.D., and Gronce II. Savace, M.D. Price 3s. 6a 
CONTENTS : 
PRAGTIOAL REMARKS ON TITE USE OF ELECTRICITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. 
pe WATTRVILLR, M.D. 
casmacas. OBSERVATIONS ON THE BLOOD OF THE INSANE. By 8S. Rurukr- 
rorp MACPHAIL, M.D. 
ON UTERINE DISEASE AND INSANITY. By Josern WIGLEswortn, M.D. 
some RELATIONS OF DELIRIUM TREMENS TO INSANITY. By Gro, I. 


VAGK, 


SA 
ON ALLOMOL IN ASYLUMS, CHIEFLY AS A BEVERAGE. By D. Hack Tuxe, 


oven. PRESSURE IN SCHOOLS. By the Eprrors, 
TUE INSANE IN CANADA, By D. I. Tuke, F.R.C.P. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


* Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contexts For JANUARY: 
TUE CITY COMPANIES. By the Right Hon. Sir AnTHUR Honuovss, K.C.S.I. 
DR. JONNSON. By AvcustTixe Author of“ Obiter Dicta.” 
THE GERMAN COLONIAL MOVEMENT. ByBaron voy per Batcoey, Founder 
of the German Colonial Union. 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By Professor Tworo.p Rocers, M.P. 
TUE B oes OF ENGLAND AND THE EVANGELICAL PARTY. By 
LETT. 


FROM SIBERIA TO SWITZERLAND: the Story of an Escape. By WILLIAM 
ESTA 
IN DUSTRIAL TRAINING OF DESTITUTE CHILDREN. By 
MITH, 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE, By 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 
1. NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS By Archdeacon Fanrar. 
2. POETRY. By W. Pp. Ker. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


IsbisTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Ready January 1, Vol. I.—No. 1. 2s. 6d. ; t, 2s, 9d. 
(Subscription, 10s. per annum, post free ve.) 


THE LAW QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D. 


Corpus Professor of Juri in the University of Oxford ; 
CONTENTS : 


SECTION 17 OF THE STATUTE OF FRAUDS REDRAWN AND ILLUS- 
TRATED, By Mr. Justice SrepHen and the Eprror. 


THE FRANCHISE BILL. By Sir R. Anson. 
THE KING’S PEACE. By the Eprror. 
HOLTZENDORFF’S ENCYCLOPADIE. By Dr. E. Grucpen. 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
HOMICIDE BY NECESSITY. By Heapent STEPHEN, 


THE LITERATURE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW IN 1884. By Professer 
T. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES: Roby's Introduction to the Digest, by J. RB. Movies; 
rime on the Peshawar Frontier, by Sir RicHaRD Po..ock, K.S.1. ; Maitland’s 
~~ of = for Gloucester ; Sebastian on Trade Marks; Leading Cases 
on Torts; &c. 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 


LONDON: STEVENS & SONS, 119 CHANCERY LANE. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For JANUARY, 1885. 
CONTENTS : 
1. A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. ANXtk Epwarps. To be continued. 
2. RECOLLECTIONS OF MARK PATTISON, 
3. “ pov ayane.” 
4. A HARD DAY'S WORK, 
5. LORD MALMESEURY. 
6. A WIDOW BEWITCHED. 
7. A PERILOUS SECRET. By Cuarurs Reape. Continued. 
8. PRINCE BISMARCK’'S CHARACTER. 
MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J.H. To be continued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


BLACKWoOOD's MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1885. 
No. DCCCXXXI. 2s.6d. 
CONTENTS: 

THE PORTRAIT: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
RECENT DEGRADATION OF MILITARY RANK., 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part VL 
BY THE MARL-PIT. ByL.J.G, 
MALTA AND ITs KNIGHTS, 
A QUARTETTE OF ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
AN EXCURSION TO SOLOMON’S THRONE. 
WITHIN HIS DANGER: A TALE FROM THE CHINESE. 
SIR ALEXANDER GRANT. 
THE END OF THE STRUGGLE. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NATIONAL "REVIEW for JANUARY, 


CONTENTS : 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY, By the Countess of Jersey. 
3us, SoesRe AND THE PROSE OF THE CROFTER QUESTION. By W. R. 


DELLA caver, tnd ANNA MATILDA: an Episode in English Literature. By 

RMINE KENT. 

RAILWAYS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. By Demetatus Borieen. 

WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE, By the Right Hon. Hexry Cecit Raikes, M.P. 

LOWLANDS OF MORAY THE FOURTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 

TURIES. By Miss C. F. Gonpox-ComMINe. 
DIALOGUES : wae ITICAL AND SOCIAL. No. 1. Mr. Giffen and John Bull, By 
KMORE. 

LETTERS — RURICOLA. V. Communicated by the Earl of Canxanvox. 

CHIVALRY, MARRIAGE, AND RELIGION ; @ Protest. By a Woman. 

IVAN TURGENJEFF. By Anruce TILLEY. 

A KEY TO SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES, By a Democratic Tory. 

THE IN TUE “ MIGNONETTE” CASE. By Sir Suenstox Baxga, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: I. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


Now ready. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOS Y fr JANUARY. 
CONTENTS: 


1. THE MYSTERY OF ALLAN GRALE: a New Serial Story. Chapter 1. 
F by the Loch— Chaps 2. The Knock at the Doss teeter What 

gould Mean? Chapter « The Black Pool. ‘Tilustrated Elien 
wards, 


2. CARAMEL COTTAGE. By Jonyyy LupLow. 
3. AMONG THE WELSH. Sy Cuarces W. Wooo, F.R.G.S. With 9 Illus- 
trati 


ions. 
4. THE CONVERSION OF PROFESSOR NABS. 
6. LITTLE MAID OF ARCADIE. By Constance A. M. Correne.. 
6. No. 1. OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
7. A REQUIEM. By G. B. Stuart. 
Sixpence Monthly. 


“*The Argosy’ sails over golden pone. — Dally Telegraph. 
“ Delight:ui stories."’— Brighton am 

“ Best and chea; cst of our magazines.""—, 

No reader can w.sh for better.” Mai. 


“There is no magazine." —. 
RICHARD BeyTLey & SOX, 8 New Burlington Strect, W. 


7 neh and English ~ post, 


ption, C Newsmen. 837 
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Now ready, royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO, AND WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT OF, THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


THE HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF 
“THE LAW REPORTS.” 


By W. T. S. DANIEL, Esq., Q.C. 


Late Judge of County Courts, and formerly Vice-Chairman of the 
Council of Law Reporting, 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 27 FLEET STREET. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S READING TOURS. 


CHARLES DICKENS as I KNEW HIM: 
the Story of the Reading Soune Great Britain and America (1866-70). 


By Grorce Crown 
“ He has told his story in the most effective manner, accompanying a plain and clear nar- 


. @ative with obund ant touches of the peculiar humour which no triend of Dickens should be 


wit "Daily News. 
“He has poet to tell that is both interesting and new shout the experiences of his ‘chief’ 
himself during these enterprises,"’—St. James's Gazette 


MISS MATHILDE BLIND'S NOVEL, 


TARANTELLA : a Romance. By 


Brinp, Author of “The Life of George Eliot’’ &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2!s. 


“Ts extremely clever, and the treatment of the weird subject she has choven picturesque 
in the extreme...... The author's local colouring is especiaily tine, and her character-studies 

tremely strong. Tariee welcome in its See Tarantella’ is a book which is 
Sound to make ts mark.” — Whitehall Review, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


DAVID STOTT SUPPLIES NEW BOOKS, 


Of which he has a very 
Large Selection, suitable for Old 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH and Young, 
At a Discount of 3d. off the ls, 
BOOKSELLER, 
370 OXFORD STREET. FRENCH LITERATURE 
4 , at Paris Prices; i.e. at the rate of 


10d. for every franc. 


Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Lewis Geptey. 
ee) claims bt forth in this volume are fully as great as those of many who are 
entitled to be ranked among the immortals." —G@ w Herald, 
‘0 one — deny their sweetness and melody. The su pete are suitable and always 
treated.""—John Bull. 

“He is « close observer of nature, and knows how to ex his thonghts in smooth i 
vigorous verse. With it he has a sprightly fancy, which his’ ines on 8. Cecilia, The Dail 

een pas his the ck ready powers of 
comman uage in which to express his thous 
Pifxeter and Plymouth Gazette. 
PARKER & >. Et and 6 Southampton Street, London. 
Hes 8. ELAND, High Street, Exeter. 


Twelfth Year. Now Ready, 1s. ; half-bound, Is. 64. 


FASson’s ALMANAC for IRELAND for 1885, It contains, 


dhe Red addition to usual information, the following new articles :—Tables to illustrate 
he Reform of the Gold Coinage and Conversion of the 


lin : W. ITH & Son. 
: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


ust published, 8vo. cloth, 103. 6d. 


REVILLE (Dr. Pon )—PROLEGOMENA of the HISTORY 
of RELIGIONS. By ALBERT potty D.D., Professor in the Collige K. France, 
fax 1884, Translated from the French. With an Introduction b: Professor 


nis volume forms part of the Theological Translation Fund Library. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1881, 


PROFESSOR REVILLE’S LECTURES on the NATIVE 
LIGIONS of MEXICO and PERU, ‘Translated by the Rev. P. H. WickstEED, 


A. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
WILLIAMS & “ett th Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 


Street, Edinburgh. 


post 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


*THEOSOPHY. “The 1 ‘Tdyil of the White Lotus.” By M.C., 
of the Theosophical Soc 
Lenten’ & TURNER, 196 


RECENT BOOKS and SOMETHING 
ABOUT THEM. 


and Pri P 
& Tem, rinter ‘ress, 50 Leadenhall 


T HOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’S LIST. 


th Edition, 8vo.. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 
LAWS and PI PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The Standard 
Work on Whist. By“ Cavenpisu.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 
New and Improved Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


of SHORT WHIST. Edited by J. L. Batpwoy; and 


a Treatise on the Game, by Jas. CLay. 
Third Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY ot WHIST. By Dr. Porz, F.R.S. 


An Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
1 vol. half-vound calf, gilt extra, 12s. 6d. 


‘THE WHIST TRIAD. Comprising the above Works by 


“ CAVENDISH” and D Dr. and CLAY's Short Whist. 
Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. ‘By By J. Bennetr (Ex-Champion), Edited by 


“ CAVENDISH.” With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 
Demy 4to. with 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colours, and numerous Cuts, 1s. 


Kner FO, the Lord of Misrule: a Twellth-Night Story, told 


in Rhyme ‘and Picture. By k ROBERT DUDLEY, 4 Author of “ Monthly | Maxims. 
Demy 4to. with 6 Full-page Tilustrations in Colours, and numerous Cuts, 1s. 
THE D DESERTED VILLAGE. By Otiver Gotpsmira. 
by: 5. Waker. 
DEL A RUE'S INDELIBLE DIARIES, CONDENSED 
an and TABLET 1885, in variety, ty, may now be had 


sale only of the Publishers, 
Tuos. Da Da Rus & Co., Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy wit! Svo. with nt numerous Illustrations, 


THE ANCIENT CUPTIC CHURCHES of 
Onto. By Atrrep J. Durcer, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, 
fo! 

“We possess fo first ti trustworth da lete of th hy — 

atlord to neglect the study of the valuabie _ interesting details which Mr. Butler has’ a 

lected with so much care and has presented in so scholarly and yet so readable a form.” 


dt. James's 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE CATECHISM of JOHN HAMILTON, 


Archbishop of St. Andrews, 1552, Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, 
by Tuomas Graves Law, Librarian of the Signet Library, Edinburgh, 
Editor of Craig’s Catechism, 1581. With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Grapstong, D.C.L., First Lord of Her Majesty's Treasury. 


Demy 8vo. 21s. 


THE PSALTER;; or, Psalms of David, and 


Certain Canticles, With a and Exposition in English by ICHARD 
Fr, of Hampole. Edited bythe Rev. H. R. M.A., Fellow of 
S. M. Magdalen College, Oxford. With an Introduction and Glossary. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s, 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS and ADDRESSES. 


By GronGcr RoLiEston, M.D., F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Anatomy a 


Physiology, and Fellow of Merton Colleve, Oxiord Arranged and Edited b 


Wiit1aAm Turner, M.B., Hon. LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Medicive anc 
Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. With a Biographical Sketch by 
E. B. Tytor, Hon. D.C.L., F.R.S., Keeper of the Museum, Oxford. With 
Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 

“ Valuable and_instructive papers.""—/’all Mall Gazette. 


Royal 8vo, 22s. 6. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the VEGE- 


TABLE ORGANS of the PHANEROGAMS and FERNS, By Dr. A. 
De Professor in University of >trassburg. Translated and Annotated 
by F. O. Bower, M.A., F.L.S., Lec/urer in Botany at the Normal Scho 1 of 
Science, South Kensington; and D H. Scort, M.A.. Ph D., F.L.S., Assistant 
to the Professor of Botany in University College, London, With 241 Wood- 
cuts and an Index, 


‘cp. 8vo., 2s, 


FIRST MIDDLE. “ENGLISH PRIMER: 


Extracts from the Ancren Riwle and Ormulum., With Grammar and Glos- 
sary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. 


Just published, extra fep, 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


HEINE’S PROSA ; being Selections from his 


Prose Works. Edited, english News, &c., by C. 4. Bucunetm, Phil. 
of the G Lang 


Dic., F.C.P., Professor erman uage and Literature in King’s 
College, London. 
“ For the student of German no more interesting and attractive book could be found.” 
Liverpoo: Mercury. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
THE WITCH’SHEAD. By H. River Hacearp, 


Author of “Dawn.” 3 vols. 


TH CARDICS. By Witt1aM Greorce Waters. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Raypotrn, Author 


of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the Rev. W. 0. 


Pete, Author of “Tay.” 3 vols. 


RALPH RAEBURN. By Jonn Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “Lady Flavia” &c, 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Uiva” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Now ready, 10s, 


THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS 


(Ingoldsby Legend). 
(15 by 11} inches.) 
“ The broad humour of Barham's verses, with their quaint conceits and daring 


thymes, is most happily pourtrayed by the profuse illustrations with which 
Mr. Jessop has contrived to accompany them.” — Times 


“The artist’s pencil is as full of satire as the author's text, and cleverly brings 
into relief every humorous point in the ditty.” —Graphic, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, LONDON. 
Retail of ali Booksellers, 


crown 8vo. 320 pp. Is. ; by post, le. 3d. 
CONSTITUTION A L YEAR-BOOK, 1885. Contains 
use of Commons. the Redistribution Bill; Full Ine 
ie the year 1884 ; and Notes on a variety of jae 
shillingsworth of political information.” 
London; & Soxs, 50 Pall Mal\ 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, New Edition. 
THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Joun Hirt 


D.\L., &c., Author of “A History of Scotland,’ “The Scot Abroad,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d. 
*,° This Edition contains all the latest Emendations and Corrections and 


@ copious 


This day is published, 
TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the UN- 


SEEN. “The Open Door”; “ Old Lady Mary.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“The Open Door’ is the most remarkable and powerful ghost story we ever remember to 


have read.” —Scotsman. 
“* «vd Lady Mary’ is one of those cunning mixtures of the natural and the supernatural 
of which Mrs. Olipaant has the secret.'’"—Jilustrated London News. 


This day is published. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT ; being various 


No’es, Records, and Examples of the Supernatural, By the Rev. 
Lez, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 83, 6d. 


This day is published. 


NAN; and other Stories. By L. B. Watrorn, 


Author of “The Baby’s Grandmother,” “ Troublesome Daugliters,” &c. 
2 vols. crown Svo. 12s, 


This day is published. 


THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Father Drnov, 


of the Ord r of Preaching Friars. Translated into English by Rarnak. 
Lebos Ds BEAuFukT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


This day is published. 


AGNOSTICISM; and other Sermons. Preached 


in St. P+ter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1883-84. By the Rev. A. W. Momenik, M A., 
D.Se. Fellow of St. Johu’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Logic and 
Metapuysics in King’s College, London. Crown $vo. 63, 


This day is published. 


BIRTHDAY-BOOK ; or, Thoughts for Every 


Day. From the Writings of the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 64, 
This day is published, 


THE BANQUET: a Political Satire. Square 


8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: a Dic- 


tionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 10 vols. royal Svo. cloth, 
#4 |5s.; half-calf, £6 6s, 


The Articles have undergone thorongh revision, and have been brought | 


up to the present time, many of them having been entirely rewritten. 


CYCLOPADIA of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. Edired by Ropert Cuamprns, LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised by 
R. CarnuTuers, LL.D. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 203,; half calf, 27s. 


THE BOOK of DAYS: a Repertory of Popular | 


Antiquities, Fu'k Lore, Curions Fugitive and Inedited Pieces, Cur ities of 
Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Character, &. Edited by R. 
Cu LL.D. 2 vols. imperia! 8vo. with Ilustrations, cloth, 2is.; ball- 
calf, 30s. ; half-russia or half-morocco, 33s. 


ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For Schools and Colleges; containing Etymo- 
logs, Pronunciation, and Meanings, also many ovsolete and rare worda, New 
Edition, cloth, 4s.; roan, 4s, 6d.; half calf, 6s. ; half-morocco, és. 6d. 


VESTIGES of CREATION. By Rosert 


CuampBens, LL.D. Twelfth Edition, with Introduction reluting to the 
——s of the Work, by ALEXANDER IRELAND. Post 8yo. Lliustrated, 


MEMOIR of WM. and ROBT. CHAMBERS. 


New tdition, with Supplementary Chapter apd Portraits, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the AUTHOR of 


WAVERLEY ; being Notices and Anecdotes of Real Characters, Scenes, and 
to be described in his Works. By 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
AND EDINBURGH. 


Now ready. 
BURKE'S (Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 18%, corrected to the latest date. Super-royal svo. cloth 


gt, publisned at 38s, “ Constant reference to pages of * Burke’ enabies us to testify to 
Wull atelagues of Becks ofthe and ether favourites offered ot epectaily 
e 
seduccd prices, free, by post. 


London: Harrison & Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 
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MACMILLAN & C08 NEW BOOKS. 


— 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


BECKET. 


By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. Fep. 8vo. 68. 
NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humpury 
Wankp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


FRRAMONA: a Story. By Heren Jackson. 


2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 
A NEW NOVEL 


(HARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. By Pen 


OLIver. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
NEW BOOK BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS 
on SOME PASSAGES in HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Richarp CHENEVIX 
Tuencu, D.D., Archbishop of Lublin, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 


NOTES on the ORDINAL. By Brooke 
Foss Westcorr, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


A NEW SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


DAL Y THOUGHTS, selected from the 
WRITINGS of CHARLES KINGSLEY. By his Wire. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


OHN KEATS, The POETICAL WORKS 


of. Reprinte?’ from the Original Editions, with Notes, Ry Francis TURNER 
PALGRAVE. With a Vignette after Flaxman, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


The SECOND PART now ready. 


(THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


By J. H. Saonrrnovse, Author of “John Inglesant” &c. In Two Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


AMES CLERK MAXWELL, The LIVE of ; 


with Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Writings. By 
Lewis CaMrBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews ; and Garner, M.A., Principal of Darham College 
of >cience, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, With Portrait and Illustrations. New 
Euition, abridged and revised, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EGYPT, the NILE, and the SOUDAN. 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER’S Records of his 


Journeyings, and Exploring Expeditions in ABYS-INIA, The VALLEY of 
the NILE, and The SOUDAN, contain full and detailed accounts of these 
rarely travelled Districts. 


WORKS BY SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, 
M.A,, F.R.G.S., 


ISMAILIA: a Narrative of the Expedition to Oentral Africa 
for tue Suppression of the Slave Trade, organized by Ismam, Khedive of 
Egypt. With Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations by Zwecker and 
Da and. Crown dvo. 6s, 

THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, and the SWORD 
— the HAMRAN ARABS, With Maps and Iilustrations. 

2,* This Work affords the most complete Account of THE SOUDAN and 
surrounding distant portions of Egyptiaa Territory. 

THE ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT BASIN of the NILE, 
and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES, With Maps and LIllustra- 
tion-. Crown 8vo. 63. 

THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. Being Letters to the Times 
and the Pall Mall Gazette. With Map. Demy 8vo. 2s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 303, 


for JANUARY. 1s. Conrarns: 


THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS IN CANADA. 

M. TAINE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

THE KEDISTRIBUTION BILL. 

THE GREAT BAXTAIRS SCANDAL. 

THE OIL AND GAS WELLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN.—Part I, Chapters 1.—III. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


WILKIE COLLINS.—A New Story by Mr. WILKIE COLLINS, 
we “THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” for 
AN le 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1885: 
i, NORMANDY MILKMAID.” Engraved by J. A. QUARTLRY, from 
Drawing by W. J. Hubxessy, 
2. ALVADOS. By Many MATHER. With lllustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


3. \HAKSPEARE’S COUNTRY (to be continued). By 
With Illustrations by Alfred Parsons, 

4 HE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK be continued). By H. A. Jones. With 

some Sketches of the principal productions of the year, by Hugh 


Thomson, 
5. GIRL AT THB GATE (to be continued), By 


6. TERRIBLE MAN. Chapters VIL, VIII, IX, X. (concluded). 
FAMILY APPAIR, Ch XI., XII., XIII. (to be continued). 
t. FAMILY A apters XI., XII, to 
A B. Hues Conway, Author of * Cailed Back.” : 
INITIAL LELTERS, de, be, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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[December'27, 1884, 


KEGAN PAUL, 


TRENCH, & LIST. 


‘THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


Choicely printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment ays or ‘wane 6s. ; 
vellum, 78. 6d. each volume, in various exten 
“The appearing the success which they seem to 


thave achieved. Broadly speaking 
Teas— to 


= terature in 
Set ve d » hand- 


pape 


4, Fair. 
to be desired in "—Church Times. 


SWIFT’S PROSE WRITINGS. 


Selected, with a Preface and Notes by SraNLey LANE-POooLg, and Portrait. 


MILTON’S PROSE WRITINGS. 


With an Introductory Essay by MyEns. 


ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS. 


Edited by OswaLp CrawFurp. 


FABLES by MR. JOHN GAY. 


With Memoir by Austin Dogson. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ESSAYS. 


Selected by Austin Dopson. 


THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 


With a Preface and Notes by Austin Dosson, 


DISCOURSES of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Edited and Annotated by Epmunp Gosse. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 


Complete in 12 vols. 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 


Edited by EpwarD DowpeEx. 


MILTON’S SONNETS. 


Edited by MARK Patrison. 


SELECT LETTERS of SHELLEY. 


Edited by RicHakD GARNETT. 


SELECT POEMS of SHELLEY. 


With Preface by RicHarD GARNETT. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’S POEMS. 


With an Essay by ANDREW LANG. 


OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. 


By Tuomas A KEmpis. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
THE BOOK of PSALMS. 


Translated by Rev. T. K. Curyye, M.A. 


ENGLISH ODES. 


Selected by Epmunp Gossz. 


ENGLISH LYRICS. 
ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 
FRENCH LYRICS. 


Selected by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. 


t Edited by F. W. CornisH. 

Boxes in cloth or buckram, price 5s. each; and also an appropriate Hanging Shelf 
‘in oak, have been prepared for the twelve volumes, or for twelve volumes 
of the general series. These may be had of all 


ALSO NOW READY. 


Large crown 8vo. choicel on hand-made paper, parchment 
antique, or 15s. volume. 


THE THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. 


Translated from the Text of AUGUSTE MoLinier, by C. KeGAN Pavut, With 
Frontispiece. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 


Edited, with an Introduction, WitttaM T. ARNOLD. With Portrait in 
Sees Hilton, B.A., in the National Portrait 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS, MDCCCLXXXII. 


With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Second Edition. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JANUARY 1885. 28, 6d. 
CONTESTS: 

CSARISM. By the Right Hon. Earl CowPen. 
THE NEW REFORM. By J. O'Connor Power, M.P. 
WILL RUSSIA CONQUER INDIA? By V 
THE CENTENARY OF (he Times. By w. Frasen Rae. 
CHARLES LAMB AND GEORGE WITHER. By ALaguxoy CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
CYCLING AND CYCLISTS. By the Right Hon. Viscount Bury. 
THE SAVAGE. By Professor Max MULLER. 
LOCUSTS AND FARMERS OF AMERICA. By Miss C. F. Gorpox-Cummixe. 
AND THE STAGE. By Joes, Author of “Saints and 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ETON MASTER. By the Rev. H. 8. Sau. 
THE NAVY AND THE ADMIRALTY. By Sir R. Spencer Ronixsoy, K.O.B. 


With Route Map, 8 Illustrations, by A. F. Jacassey. 
Scenesin Muham- _ 


TO KAIRWAN the HOLY: 


medan Africa, By ALEXANDER A. Boppy. 
MES h la MODE. B cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s. 


RHYMES 4 la MODE. By Anprew Lane, 


Author of “XXXII Ballades in Blue China” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


ALGERNON SIDNEY. A Review. By 


GERTRUDE M. IRELAND BLACKBURNE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: an Endea- 


vour to Explain the Tendency of “Hamlet” from Allusions in Contemporary 
Works. By Jacos 


“ The reader will find some interesting suggestions........ The work of a dili pontenet 
Shakepere and his contem faien and tne sourees whicace he dew his matter, is sure 
profitable in one way or 


With 19 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HELPS to HEALTH. The H:ibitation—The 
Nursery—The Schoolroom—and The Person, with a Chapter on Pleasure and 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ORIGIN of CULTIVATED PLANTS. By 


ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. _ [International Scientific Series. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 


A HISTORY of the KINGDOM of IRELAND, 


from the Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. By Cuas. @uenas 
Wa pote, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Five Maps and Appendices. 


NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Now ready, 1s. 
THE CRIME of CHRISTMAS DAY : a Tale 


of the Latin Quarter. By the Author of “‘ My Ducats and My Daughter,” 
“ Told with much clearness and graphic force.” —Sa *«rday Review, 
“ One of the best tales that we have seen this year’ -Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


GARMAN and WORSE: a Norwegian Novel. 


ALEXANDER L, KIELLAND. Authorized Translation by W. W. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE AGRICOLA of TACITUS. A Transla- 


ery GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


THE LOG o’ the “NORSEMAN.” By J. W. 


GILBART-SMITH, Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. By Atrrep 


Gurvey, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, Author of “The Vision of 
the Eucharist ; and other Poems.” 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
POEMS. By M. Beruam-Evwarps, Author 
of “ Kitty” 

With 14 Illustrations, small 4to. sewed, 2s. 


THE MONEY JAR of PLAUTUS at the 


ORATORY SCHOOL: an Account of the Recent Representation, with 
Appendix by EpwakD BELLASIS, 


Sewed, 6d. 
ON the INCIDENCE of TAXATION as 


affecting different Classes in the United Kingdom at the present time. By 
INVESTIGATOR, 


LONDON : 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Printed by SPOTTISWUODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCR 
at the Office, No, 88 Souttampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex,—Saturday, December 27, 1884, 
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